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SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK 

OF 

THE  FAEEIE  QUEENE, 

CONTAINING 

THE  LEGEND  OP  SIR  CALIDORE,  OR  OF  COURTESY. 
I. 

THE  ways,  th rough,  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide 
In  this  delightful  land  of  Faery, 
Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wide, 
And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  or  eye, 
That  I,  nigh  ravish'd  with  rare  thoughts'  delight, 
My  tedious  travail  do  forget  thereby; 
And,  when  I  gin  to  feel  decay  of  might, 
It  strength  to  me  supplies  and  cheers  my  dulled  sprite. 

ii. 

Such  secret  comfort  and  such  heavenly  pleasures, 
Ye  sacred  Imps,  that  on  Parnasso  dwell, 
And  there  the  keeping  have  of  Learning's  treasures 
Which  do  all  worldly  riches  far  excel, 
Into  the  minds  of  mortal  men  do  well,1 
And  goodly  fury2  into  them  infuse; 
Guide  ye  my  footing,  and  conduct  me  well 

VOL.  IV.  A 
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In  these  strange  ways  where  never  foot  did  use, 
Ne  none  can  find  but  who  was  taught  them  by  the 
Muse: 

in. 

Reveal  to  me  the  sacred  nursery 
Of  Virtue,  which  with  you  doth  there  remain, 
Where  it  in  silver  bower  does  hidden  lie 
From  view  of  men  and  wicked  world's  disdain  ; 
Since  it  at  first  was  by  the  gods  with  pain1 
Planted  in  earth,  being  derived  at  furst 
From  heavenly  seeds  of  bounty  soveraine, 
And  by  them  long  with  careful  labour  nurst, 
Till  it  to  ripeness  grew,  and  forth  to  honour  burst. 

IV. 

Amongst  them  all  grows  not  a  fairer  flower 
Than  is  the  bloom  of  comely  Courtesy  ; 
Which  though  it  on  a  lowly  stalk  do  bower,2 
Yet  brancheth  forth  in  brave  nobility, 
And  spreads  itself  through  all  civility: 
Of  which  though  present  age  do  plenteous  seem, 
Yet,  being  matched  with  plain  antiquity, 
Ye  will  them  all  but  feigned  shows  esteem, 

Which  carry  colours  fair  that  feeble  eyes  misdeem : 3 

v. 

But,  in  the  trial  of  true  Courtesy, 
It 's  now  so  far  from  that  which  then  it  was, 
That  it  indeed  is  nought  but  forgery, 
Fashioned  to  please  the  eyes  of  them  that  pass, 
Which  see  not  perfect  things  but  in  a  glass : 
Yet  is  that  glass  so  gay  that  it  can  blind 
The  wisest  sight,  to  think  gold  that  is  brass : 
But  Virtue's  seat  is  deep  within  the  mind, 

And  not  in  outward  shows  but  inward  thoughts 
definU 
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VI. 

But  where  shall  I  in  all  antiquity 
So  fair  a  pattern  find,  where  may  be  seen 
The  goodly  praise  of  princely  Courtesy, 
As  in  yourself,  0  sovereign  Lady  Queen'? 
In  whose  pure  mind,  as  in  a  mirror  sheen,1  l  Shining. 

It  shows,  and  with  her  brightness  doth  inflame 
The  eyes  of  all  which  thereon  fixed  been; 
But  meriteth  indeed  an  higher  name : 
Yet  so,  from  low  to  high,  uplifted  is  your  name. 

VII. 

Then  pardon  me,  most  dreaded  Soveraine, 
That  from  yourself  I  do  this  Virtue  bring, 
And  to  yourself  do  it  return  again : 
So  from  the  ocean  all  rivers  spring, 
And  tribute  back  repay  as  to  their  king : 
Right  so  from  you  all  goodly  virtues  well2  2Fiow. 

Into  the  rest  which  round  about  you  ring,3  8  Encircle. 

Fair  Lords  and  Ladies  which  about  you  dwell, 
And  do  adorn  your  Court  where  courtesies  excel. 
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CANTO  I. 

Calidore  saves  from  Maleffort 

A  damsel  used  vild  : l 
Doth  vanquish  Crudor :  and  doth  make 

Briana  wax  more  mild. 

I. 

OF  Court,  it  seems,  men  Courtesy  do  call, 
For  that  it  there  most  useth  to  abound ; 
And  well  beseem eth  that  in  Prince's  hall 
That  Virtue  should  be  plentifully  found, 
Which  of  all  goodly  manners  is  the  ground, 
And  root  of  civil  conversation  : 
Right  so  in  Faery  Court  it  did  redound,       [won2 
Where  courteous  Knights  and  Ladies  most  did 

Of  all  on  earth,  and  made  a  matchless  paragon.3 

ii. 
But  Amongst  them  all  was  none  more  courteous 

knight 

Than  Calidore,  beloved  over  all  : 
In  whom  it  seems  that  gentleness  of  sprite 
And  manners  mild  were  planted  natural  ;\ 
To  which  he  adding  comely  guise  withal 
And  gracious  speech,  did  steal  men's  hearts  away : 
Nathless  thereto4  he  was  full  stout  and  tall, 
And  well  approv'd  in  battailous  affray, 

That  him  did  much  renown,  and  far  his  fame  display. 

in. 

Ne  was  there  knight,  ne  was  there  lady  found 
In  Faery  Court,  but  him  did  dear  embrace5 
For  his  fair  usage  and  conditions6  sound, 
The  which  in  all  men's  liking  gained  place, 
And  with  the  greatest  purchas'd  greatest  grace ; 
Which  he  could  wisely  use,  and  well  apply, 
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To  please  the  best,  and  th?  evil  to  embase : l 
For  he  loath'd  leasing  and  base  flattery, 
And  loved  simple  truth  and  steadfast  honesty. 

IV. 

And  now  he  was  in  travel  on  his  way, 
Upon  an  hard  adventure  sore  bestad,2 
Wlienas  by  chance  he  met  upon  a  day 
AVith  Artegall,  returning  yet  half  s,ad 
From  his  late  conquest  which  he  gotten  had : 
Who  whenas  each  of  other  had  a  sight, 
They  knew  them  selves,  and  both  their  persons  rad  :3 
When  Calidore  thus  first ;  '  Hail,  noblest  Knight, 
Of  all  this  day  on  ground  that  breathen  living  sprite ! 

v. 

'  Now  tell,  if  please  you,  of  the  good  success 
Which  ye  have  had  in  your  late  enterprise.' 
To  whom  Sir  Artegall  gan  to  express 
His  whole  exploit  and  valorous  emprise, 
In  order  as  it  did  to  him  arise. 
'  Now,  happy  man/  said  then  Sir  Calidore, 
4  Which  have,  so  goodly  as  ye  can  devise, 
Achieved  so  hard  a  quest,4  as  few  before ; 
That  shall  you  most  renowned  make  for  evermore. 

VI. 

*  But  where  ye  ended  have,  now  I  begin 
To  tread  an  endless  trace;  withouten  guide 
Or  good  direction  how  to  enter  in, 
Or  how  to  issue  forth  in  ways  untried, 
In  perils  strange,  in  labours  long  and  wide ; 
In  which  although  good  fortune  me  befall, 
Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  testified/ 
'  What  is  that  quest/  quoth  then  Sir  Artegall, 
'That  you  into  such  perils  presently  doth  call?' 
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VII. 

'  The  Blatant  Beast/  quoth  he,  '  I  do  pursue, 
And  through  the  world  incessantly  do  chase, 
Till  I  him  overtake,  or  else  subdue : 
Yet  know  I  not  or  how  or  in  what  place 
To  find  him  out,  yet  still  I  forward  trace/ 
'What  is  that  Blatant  Beast  then?'  he  replied. 
'  It  is  a  monster  bred  of  hellish  race/ 
Then  answered  he,  '  which  often  hath  annoy'd 
Good  knights  and  ladies  true,  and  many  else  destroyed. 

VIII. 

'  Of  Cerberus  whilome1  he  was  begot 
And  fell  Chimaera,  in  her  darksome  den, 
Through  foul  commixture  of  his  filthy  blot ; 
Where  he  was  foster'd  long  in  Stygian  fen, 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripeness  grew ;  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent 
To  be  the  plague  and  scourge  of  wretched  men : 
Whom  with  vile  tongue  and  venomous  intent 
He  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  torment/ 

IX. 

'  Then,  since  the  Savage  Island  I  did  leave/ 
Said  Artegall,  '  I  such  a  Beast  did  see, 
The  which  did  seem  a  thousand  tongues  to  have, 
That  all  in  spite  and  malice  did  agree, 
With  which  he  bay'd  and  loudly  bark'd  at  me, 
As  if  that  he  at  once  would  me  devour : 
But  I,  that  knew  myself  from  peril  free, 
Did  nought  regard  his  malice  nor  his  power; 
But  he  the  more  his  wicked  poison  forth  did  pour/ 

x. 

'  That  surely  is  that  Beast/  said  Calidore, 
'  Which  I  pursue,  of  whom  I  am  right  glad 
To  hear  these  tidings  which  of  none  afore 
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Through  all  my  weary  travel  I  have  had : 
Yet  now  some  hope  your  words  unto  me  add/ 
'  Now  God  you  speed/  quoth  then  Sir  Artegall, 
'And  keep  your  body  from  the  danger  drad:1 
For  ye  have  much  ado  to  deal  withal! 9 
So  both  took  goodly  leave,  and  parted  several. 

XI. 

Sir  Calidore  thence  travelled  not  long, 
Whenas  by  chance  a  comely  squire  he  found, 
That  thorough2  some  more  mighty  enemy's  wrong 
Both  hand  and  foot  unto  a  tree  was  bound ; 
Who,  seeing  him  from  far,  with  piteous  sound 
Of  his  shrill  cries  him  called  to  his  aid : 
To  whom  approaching,  in  that  painful  stound3 
When  he  him  saw,  for  no  demands  he  staid, 
But  first  him  loos'd,  and  afterwards  thus  to  him  said; 

XII. 

'  Unhappy  squire,  what  hard  mishap  thee  brought 
Into  this  bay4  of  peril  and  disgrace? 
What  cruel  hand  thy  wretched  thraldom  wrought, 
And  thee  captived  in  this  shameful  place  ? ' 
To  whom  he  answered  thus ;  *  My  hapless  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdesert, 
But  through  misfortune,  which  did  me  abase 
Unto  this  shame,  and  my  young  hope  subvert, 
Ere  that  I  in  her  guileful  trains  was  well  expert. 

XIII. 

'  Not  far  from  hence,  upon  yon  rocky  hill, 
Hard  by  a  strait  there  stands  a  castle  strong, 
Which  doth  observe  a  custom  lewd5  and  ill, 
And  it  hath  long  maintained  with  mighty  wrong: 
For  may  no  knight  nor  lady  pass  along 
That  way,  (and  yet  they  needs  must  pass  that  way, 
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By  reason  of  the  strait,  and  rocks  among,) 
But  they  that  lady's  locks  do  shave  away,     [pay/ 
And  that  knight's  beard,  for  toll  which  they  for  passage 

XIV. 

'A  shameful  use1  as  ever  I  did  hear/ 
Said  Calidore,  '  and  to  be  overthrown. 
But  by  what  means  did  they  at  first  it  rear,2 
And  for  what  cause  1  tell  if  thou  have  it  known/ 
Said  then  that  squire ;  *  The  lady,  which  doth  own 
This  castle,  is  by  name  Briana  hight; 
Than  which  a  prouder  lady  liveth  none : 
She  long  time  hath  dear  lov'd  a  doughty  knight, 
And  sought  to  win  his  love  by  all  the  means  she  might. 

xv. 

'His name  is^rudor;  who,  through  high  disdain 
And  proud  despite  of  his  self -pleasing  mind, 
Refused  hath  to  yield  her  love  again, 
Until  a  mantle  she  for  him  do  find 
With  beards  of  knights  and  locks  of  ladies  lin'd : 
Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  castle  dight,3 
And  therein  hath  a  seneschal  assigned, 
CalFd  Mai  effort,  a  man  of  mickle4  might, 
Who  execuJesTTer  wicked  will  with  worse  despite. 

XVI. 

'  He,  this  same  day  as  I  that  way  did  come 
With  a  fair  damsel,  my  beloved  dear, 
In  execution  of  her  lawless  doom 
Did  set  upon  us  flying  both  for  fear; 
For  little  boots  against  him  hand  to  rear: 
Me  first  he  took  unable  to  withstand, 
And  whiles  he  her  pursued  every  where, 
Till  his  return  unto  this  tree  he  bond; 
Ne  wote  I  surely  whether  he  her  yet  have  fond/ 
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XVII. 

Thus  whiles  they  spake  they  heard  a  rueful  shriek 
Of  one  loud  crying,  which  they  straightway  guess'd 
That  it  was  she  the  which  for  help  did  seek. 
Then  looking  up  unto  the  cry  to  lest,1 
They  saw  that  carle2  from  far  with  hand  unblest 
Hauling  that  maiden  by  the  yellow  hair, 
That  all  her  garments  from  her  snowy  breast, 
And  from  her  head  her  locks  he  nigh  did  tear, 
Ne  would  he  spare  for  pity,  nor  refrain  for  fear. 

XVIII. 

Which  heinous  sight  when  Calidore  beheld, 
Eftsoons  he  loos'd  that  squire,  and  so  him  left 
With  heart's  dismay  and  inward  dolour  quell'd,3 
For  to  pursue  that  villain,  which  had  reft4 
That  piteous  spoil  by  so  injurious  theft : 
Whom  overtaking,  loud  to  him  he  cried ; 
'  Leave,  faitor,5  quickly  that  misgotten  weft6 
To  him  that  hath  it  better  justified,7 
And  turn  thee  soon  to  him  of  whom  thou  art  defied. 

XIX. 

Who,  hearkening  to  that  voice,  himself  uprear'd, 
And,  seeing  him  so  fiercely  towards  make, 
Against  him  stoutly  ran,  as  nought  afeard, 
But  rather  more  enrag'd  for  those  words'  sake ; 
And  with  stern  count'nance  thus  unto  him  spake 
'  Art  thou  the  caitiff  that  defiest  me, 
And  for  this  maid,  whose  party  thou  dost  take, 
Wilt  give  thy  beard,  though  it  but  little  bel 
Yet  shall  it  not  her  locks  for  ransom  fro  me  free/ 

xx. 

With  that  he  fiercely  at  him  flew,  and  laid 
On  hideous  strokes  with  most  importune  might, 
That  oft  he  made  him  stagger  as  unstaid,8 
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And  oft  recoil  to  shun  his  sharp  despite ; 
But  Calidore,  that  was  well  skill'd  in  fight, 
Him  long  forbore,  and  still  his  spirit1  spar'd, 
Lying  in  wait  how  him  he  damage  might : 
But  when  he  felt  him  shrink,  and  come  to  ward, 
He  greater  grew,  and  gan  to  drive  at  him  more  hard. 

XXI. 

Like  as  a  water-stream,  whose  swelling  source 
Shall  drive  a  mill,  within  strong  banks  is  pent, 
And  long  restrained  of  his  ready  course ; 
So  soon  as  passage  is  unto  him  lent, 
Breaks  forth,  and  makes  his  way  more  violent; 
Such  was  the  fury  of  Sir  Calidore : 
When  once  he  felt  his  foeman  to  relent, 
He  fiercely  him  pursu'd,  and  pressed  sore; 
Who  as  he  still  decay'd,  so  he  increased  more. 

XXII. 

The  heavy  burden  of  whose  dreadful  might 
Whenas  the  carle  no  longer  could  sustain, 
His  heart  gan  faint,  and  straight  he  took  his  flight 
Toward  the  castle,  where,  if  need  constrain, 
His  hope  of  refuge  used  to  remain : 
Whom  Calidore  perceiving  fast  to  fly, 
He  him  pursu'd  and  chased  through  the  plain, 
That  he  for  dread  of  death  gan  loud  to  cry 
Unto  the  ward2  to  open  to  him  hastily. 

XXIII. 

They,  from  the  wall  him  seeing  so  aghast, 
The  gate  soon  opened  to  receive  him  in; 
But  Calidore  did  follow  him  so  fast, 
That  even  in  the  porch  he  him  did  win,3 
And  cleft  his  head  asunder  to  his  chin : 
The  carcase  tumbling  down  within  the  door 
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Did  choke  the  entrance  with  a  lump  of  sin, 
That  it  could  not  be  shut ;  whilst  Calidore 
Did  enter  in,  and  slew  the  porter  on  the  floor. 

XXIV. 

With  that  the  rest  the  which  the  castle  kept 
About  him  flock'd,  and  hard  at  him  did  lay ; 
But  he  them  all  from  him  full  lightly  swept, 
As  doth  a  steer,  in  heat  of  summer's  day, 
With  his  long  tail  the  bryzes1  brush  away. 
Thence  passing  forth  into  the  hall  he  came, 
Where  of  the  Lady  self  in  sad  dismay 
He  was  ymet,  who  with  uncomely  shame 
Gan  him  salute,  and  foul  upbraid  with  faulty  blame : 

XXV. 

'  False  traitor  knight/  said  she,  '  no  knight  at  all, 
But  scorn  of  arms  !  that  hast  with  guilty  hand 
Murder'd  my  men,  and  slain  my  seneschal; 
Now  comest  thou  to  rob  my  house  unmanned, 
And  spoil  myself,  that  cannot  thee  withstand7? 
Yet  doubt  thou  not,  but  that  some  better  knight 
Than  thou,  that  shall  thy  treason  understand, 
Will  it  avenge,  and  pay  thee  with  thy  right : 
And  if  none  do,  yet  shame  shall  thee  with  shame  requite. 

XXVI. 

Much  was  the  Knight  abashed  at  that  word; 
Yet  answer'd  thus ;  '  Not  unto  me  the  shame, 
But  to  the  shameful  doer  it  afford. 
Blood  is  no  blemish ;  for  it  is  no  blame 
To  punish  those  that  do  deserve  the  same; 
But  they  that  break  bands  of  civility, 
And  wicked  customs  make,  those  do  defame 
Both  noble  arms  and  gentle  jcourtesy : 
No  greater  shame  to  man  than  inhumanity. 
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XXVII. 

*  Then  do  yourself,  for  dread  of  shame,  forego 
This  evil  manner  which  ye  here  maintain, 
And  do  instead  thereof  mild  court 'sy  show 
To  all  that  pass :  that  shall  you  glory  gain 
More  than  his  love,  which  thus  ye  seek  t'  obtain/ 
Wherewith  all  full  of  wrath  she  thus  replied ; 
'  Vile  recreant !  know  that  I  do  much  disdain 
Thy  courteous  lore,1  that  doest  my  love  deride, 
Who  scorns  thy  idle  scoff,  and  bids  thee  be  defied/ 

XXVIII. 

6  To  take  defiance  at  a  lady's  word,' 
Quoth  he,  '  I  hold  it  no  indignity ; 
But  were  he  here,  that  would  it  with  his  sword 
Abet,2  perhaps  he  might  it  dear  abye/3  [fly 

'  Coward/  quoth  she,  *  were  not  that  thou  wouldst 
Ere  he  do  come,  he  should  be  soon  in  place/ 
'  If  I  do  so/  said  he,  *  then  liberty 
I  leave  to  you  for  aye  me  to  disgrace        [deface/ 
With  all  those  shames,  that  erst4  ye  spake  me  to 

XXIX. 

With  that  a  dwarf  she  call'd  to  her  in  hast, 
And  taking  from  her  hand  a  ring  of  gold 
(A  privy  token  which  between  them  past) 
Bade  him  to  fly  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
To  Crudor;  and  desire  him  that  he  would 
Vouchsafe  to  rescue  her  against  a  knight, 
Who  through  strong  power  had  now  herself  in  hold, 
Having  late  slain  her  seneschal  in  fight, 
And  all  her  people  murder'd  with  outrageous  might : 

xxx. 

The  dwarf  his  way  did  haste,  and  went  all  night: 
But  Calidore  did  with  her  there  abide 
The  coming  of  that  so  much  threatened  knight; 
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Where  that  discourteous  Dame  with  scornful  pride 
And  foul  entreaty  him  indignified,1 
That  iron  heart  it  hardly  could  sustain: 
Yet  he,  that  could  his  wrath  full  wisely  guide, 
Did  well  endure  her  womanish  disdain, 
And  did  himself  from  frail  impatience  refrain. 

XXXI. 

The  morrow  next,  before  the  lamp  of  light 
Above  the  earth  uprear'd  his  flaming  head, 
The  dwarf,  which  bore  that  message  to  her  knight, 
Brought  answer  back,  that  ere  he  tasted  bread 
He  would  her  succour,  and  alive  or  dead 
Her  foe  deliver  up  into  her  hand : 
Therefore  he  will'd  her  do  away  all  dread ; 
And,  that  of  him  she  might  assured  stand, 
He  sent  to  her  his  basnet2  as  a  faithful  band. 

XXXII. 

Thereof  full  blithe  the  Lady  straight  became, 
And  gan  t'  augment  her  bitterness  much  more : 
Yet  no  whit  more  appalled  for  the  same, 
Ne  ought  dismayed  was  Sir  Calidore ; 
But  rather  did  more  cheerful  seem  therefore: 
And,  having  soon  his  arms  about  him  dight,3 
Did  issue  forth  to  meet  his  foe  afore; 
Where  long  he  stayed  not,  whenas  a  knight 
He  spied  come  pricking  on  with  all  his  power  and 
might. 

XXXIII. 

Well  ween'd  he  straight  that  he  should  be  the  same 

Which  took  in  hand  her  quarrel  to  maintain; 

Ne  staid  to  ask  if  it  were  he  by  name, 

But  couch'd  his  spear,  and  ran  at  him  amain.4 

They  been  ymet  in  middest  of  the  plain 

With  so  fell  fury  and  dispiteous  force, 


1  Treated 
with  in 
dignity. 


2  Helmet. 


3  Disposed. 


violence. 
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That  neither  could  the  other's  stroke  sustain, 
But  rudely  rolFd  to  ground  both  man  and  horse, 
Neither  of  other  taking  pity  nor  remorse. 

xxxiv. 

But  Calidore  up  rose  again  full  light, 
Whiles  yet  his  foe  lay  fast  in  senseless  sound;1 
Yet  would  he  not  him  hurt  although  he  might : 
For  shame  he  ween'd  a  sleeping  wight  to  wound. 
But  when  Briana  saw  that  dreary  stound,2 
There  where  she  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 
She  deem'd  him  sure  to  have  been  dead  on  ground ; 
And  made  such  piteous  mourning  therewithal, 
That  from  the  battlements  she  ready  seem'd  to  fall. 

xxxv. 

Nathless  at  length  himself  he  did  uprear 
In  listless  wise ;  as  if  against  his  will, 
Ere  he  had  slept  his  fill,  he  wakened  were, 
And  gan  to  stretch  his  limbs;  which  feeling  ill 
Of  his  late  fall,  awhile  he  rested  still : 
But,  when  he  saw  his  foe  before  in  view, 
He  shook  off  luskishness ; 3  and,  courage  chill 
Kindling  afresh,  gan  battle  to  renew, 
To  prove  if  better  foot  than  horseback  would  ensue. 

xxxvi. 

There  then  began  a  fearful  cruel  fray 
Betwixt  them  two  for  mastery  of  might : 
For  both  were  wondrous  practic4  in  that  play, 
And  passing  well  expert  in  single  fight, 
And  both  inflam'd  with  furious  despite ; 
Which  as  it  still  increas'd,  so  still  increas'd 
Their  cruel  strokes  and  terrible  affright ; 
Ne  once  for  ruth5  their  rigour  they  released, 
Ne  once  to  breathe  awhile  their  anger's  tempest  ceas'd. 
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XXXVII. 

Thus  long  they  trac'd  and  traversed  to  and  fro, 
And  tried  all  ways  how  each  might  entrance  make 
Into  the  life  of  his  malignant  foe; 
They  hew'd  their  helms,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  potsherds  been;  for  nought  might 
Their  greedy  vengeances  but  gory  blood ;     [slake 
That  at  the  last  like  to  a  purple  lake 
Of  bloody  gore  congeal'd  about  them  stood, 
Which  from  their  riven  sides  forth  gushed  like  a  flood. 

XXXVIII. 

At  length  it  chanc'd  that  both  their  hands  on  high 
At  once  did  heave  with  all  their  power  and  might, 
Thinking  the  utmost  of  their  force  to  try, 
And  prove  the  final  fortune  of  the  fight ; 
But  Calidore,  that  was  more  quick  of  sight 
And  nimbler-handed  than  his  enemy, 
Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light, 


And  on  the  helmet  smote  him  formerly,1  *  Before- 

That  made  him  stoop  to  ground  with  meek  humility : 

XXXIX. 

And,  ere  he  could  recover  foot  again, 
He,  following  that  fair  advantage  fast, 
His  stroke  redoubled  with  such  might  and  main, 
That  him  upon  the  ground  he  grovelling  cast; 
And  leaping  to  him  light  would  have  unlast2 
His  helm,  to  make  unto  his  vengeance  way : 
Who,  seeing  in  what  danger  he  was  plast,3 
Cried  out ;  *  Ah  mercy,  Sir !  do  me  not  slay, 
But  save  my  life,  which  lot4  before  your  foot  doth  lay/ 

XL. 

With  that  his  mortal  hand  awhile  he  stay'd : 
And,  having  somewhat  calm'd  his  wrathful  heat 
With  goodly  patience,  thus  he  to  him  said; 


Unlaced. 


Placed. 
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'And  is  the  boast  of  that  proud  Lady's  threat, 
That  menaced  me  from  the  field  to  beat, 
Now  brought  to  this  ?     By  this  now  may  ye  learn 
Strangers  no  more  so  rudely  to  entreat; 
But  put  away  proud  look  and  usage  stern,   [earn. 
The  which  shall  nought  to  you  but  foul  dishonour 

XLI. 

'  For  nothing  is  more  blameful  to  a  knight, 
That  court'sy  doth  as  well  as  arms  profess, 
However  strong  and  fortunate  in  fight, 
Than  the  reproach  of  pride  and  cruelness  : 
In  vain  he  seeketh  others  to  suppress, 
Who  hath  not  learn'd  himself  first  to  subdue  : 
All  flesh  is  frail  and  full  of  fickleness, 
Subject  to  fortune's  chance,  still  changing  new ; 
What  haps  to-day  to  me,  to-morrow  may  to  you. 

XLII. 

'  Who  will  not  mercy  unto  others  shew, 
How  can  he  mercy  ever  hope  to  have  1 
To  pay  each  with  his  own  is  right  and  due : 
Yet  since  ye  mercy  now  do  need  to  crave, 
I  will  it  grant,  your  hopeless  life  to  save, 
With  these  conditions  which  I  will  propound: 
First,  that  ye  better  shall  yourself  behave 
Unto  all  errant  knights,  whereso  on  ground ; 
1  Misfor-     Next,  that  ye  ladies  aid  in  every  stead  and  stound.'1 

tune. 

XLIII. 

The  wretched  man,  that  all  this  while  did  dwell 


In  dread  of  death,  his  hests2  did  gladly  hear, 
And  promis'd  to  perform  his  precept  well, 
And  whatsoever  else  he  would  requere. 
So,  suffring  him  to  rise,  he  made  him  swear 
By  his  own  sword,  and  by  the  cross  thereon, 
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To  take  Briana  for  his  loving  fere1 

Withouten  dower  or  composition  : 

But  to  release  his  former  foul  condition. 

XLIV. 

All  which  accepting,  and  with  faithful  oath 
Binding  himself  most  firmly  to  obey, 
He  up  arose,  however  lief  or  loath,2 
And  swore  to  him  true  fealty  for  aye. 
Then  forth  -he  call'd  from  sorrowful  dismay 
The  sad  Briana  which  all  this  beheld; 
Who  coming  forth  yet  full  of  late  affray 
Sir  Calidore  upcheer'd,  and  to  her  tell'd 
All  this  accord3  to  which  he  Cruder  had  compelled. 

XLV. 

Whereof  she  now  more  glad  than  sorry  earst,4 
All  overcome  with  infinite  affect5 
For  his  exceeding  courtesy,  that  pierc'd 
Her  stubborn  heart  with  inward  deep  effect, 
Before  his  feet  herself  she  did  project;6 
And  him  adoring  as  her  life's  dear  lord, 
With  all  due  thanks  and  dutiful  respect, 
Herself  acknowledged  bound  for  that  accord, 
Bv  which  he  had  to  her  both  life  and  love  restored. 

V 

XLVI. 

So  all  returning  to  the  castle  glad, 
Most  joyfully  she  them  did  entertain; 
Where  goodly  glee  and  feast  to  them  she  made, 
To  shew  her  thankful  mind  and  meaning  fain,7 
By  all  the  means  she  might  it  best  explain  : 
And,  after  all,  unto  Sir  Calidore 
She  freely  gave  that  castle  for  his  pain, 
And  herself  bound  to  him  for  evermore ; 
So  wondrously  now  changed  from  that  she  was  afore. 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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XLVII. 

But  Calidore  himself  would  not  retain 
Nor  land  nor  fee  for  hire  of  his  good  deed, 
But  gave  them  straight  unto  that  squire  again, 
Whom  from  her  seneschal  he  lately  freed, 
And  to  his  damsel,  as  their  rightful  meed 
For  recompense  of  all  their  former  wrong  : 
There  he  remained  with  them  right  well  agreed, 
Till  of  his  wounds  he  waxed  whole  and  strong ; 
And  then  to  his  first  quest1  he  passed  forth  along. 


CANTO  II. 

Calidore  sees  young  Tristram  slay 

A  proud  discourteous  knight : 
He  makes  him  squire,  and  of  him  learns 

His  state  and  present  plight. 

I. 

WHAT  virtue  is  so  fitting  for  a  knight, 
Or  for  a  lady  whom  a  knight  should  love, 
As  Courtesy;  to  bear  themselves  aright 
To  all  of  each  degree  as  should  behove  1 
For  whether  they  be  placed  high  above 
Or  low  beneath,  yet  ought  they  well  to  know 
Their  good;  that  none  them  rightly  may  reprove 
Of  rudeness  for  not  yielding  what  they  owe  : 
Great  skill  it  is  such  duties  timely  to  bestow. 

ii. 

Thereto  great  help  Dame  Nature  self  doth  lend: 
For  some  so  goodly  gracious  are  by  kind,2 
That  every  action  doth  them  much  commend, 
And  in  the  eyes  of  men  great  liking  find; 
Which  others  that  have  greater  skill  in  mind, 
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Though  they  enforce  themselves,  cannot  attain : 
For  every  thing,  to  which  one  is  inclin'd, 
Doth  best  become  and  greatest  grace  doth  gain : 

Yet  praise  likewise  deserve  good  thewes1  enforced 
with  pain.2 

m. 

That  well  in  courteous  Calidore  appears ; 
Whose  every  act  and  deed,  that  he  did  say, 
Was  like  enchantment,  that  through  both  the  eyes 
And  botli  the  ears  did  steal  the  heart  away. 
He  now  again  is  on  his  former  way 
To  follow  his  first  quest,3  whenas  he  spied 
A  tall  young  man,  from  thence  not  far  awayr 
Fighting  on  foot,  as  well  he  him  descried, 

Against  an  armed  knight  that  did  on  horseback  ride. 

IV. 

And  them  beside  a  lady  fair  he  saw 
Standing  alone  on  foot  in  foul  array; 
To  whom  himself  he  hastily  did  draw 
To  weet4  the  cause  of  so  uncomely  fray,. 
And  to  depart  them,  if  so  be  he  may  : 
But,  ere  he  came  in  place,  that  youth  had  kuTd 
That  armed  knight,  that  low  on  ground  he  lay ; 
Which  when  he  saw,  his  heart  was  inly  chill'd 
With  great  amazement,  and  his  thought  with  wonder 

fiird. 

v. 

Him  stedfastly  he  mark'd,  and  saw  to  be 
A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace, 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarce  did  see 
Yet  seventeen  years,  but  tall  and  fair  of  face, 
That  sure  he  deem'd  him  born  of  noble  race  : 
All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoln  green,  belaid  with  silver  lace; 
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And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets1  sprad,2 
And  by  his  side  his  hunter's  horn  he  hanging  had. 


Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwain,3 


Points, 
or  tags. 
Spread. 

VI. 

Spanish 

Pink'd  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part,* 
Fashion.        As  then  the  guise  4  was  for  each  gentle  swain : 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart, 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  sharp  boar-spear, 
With  which  he  wont  to  launch  the  savage  heart 
Of  many  a  lion  and  of  many  a  bear, 
That  first  unto  his  hand  in  chase  did  happen  near. 

VII. 

Whom  Calidore  awhile  well  having  viewed, 
At  length  bespake ;  *  What  means  this,  gentle  swain ! 
Why  hath  thy  hand  too  bold  itself  imbrued 
In  blood  of  knight,  the  which  by  thee  is  slain, 
By  thee  no  knight;  which  arms  impugneth5  plain!' 
*  Certes/  said  he,  *  loath  were  I  to  have  broken 
The  law  of  arms ;  yet  break  it  should  again, 
struck.         Bather  then  let  myself  of  wight  be  stroken,6 
7  Avenged.  So  long  as  these  two  arms  were  able  to  be  wroken.7 

VIII. 

'  For  not  I  him,  as  this  his  lady  here 
May  witness  well,  did  offer  first  to  wrong, 
Ne  surely  thus  unarmed  I  likely  were ; 
But  he  me  first  through  pride  and  puissance  strong- 
Belong.         Assailed,  not  knowing  what  to  arms  doth  long/8 
Truly.          'Perdie9  great  blame/  then  said  Sir  Calidore, 

'  For  armed  knight  a  wight  unarm'd  to  wrong : 
10  Explain.       But  then  aread,10  thou  gentle  child,  wherefore 

Betwixt  you  two  began  this  strife  and  stern  uproar/ 

*  '  Pink'd  upon  gold/  &c. :  adorned  with  golden  points,  or  eyelets,  and 
intersected  with  stripes. 
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IX. 

'That  shall  I  sooth/1  said  he,  'to  you  declare. 

I,  whose  unriper  years  are  yet  unfit 

For  thing  of  weight  or  work  of  greater  care, 

Do  spend  my  days  and  bend  my  careless  wit 

To  savage  chase,  where  I  thereon  may  hit 

In  all  this  forest  and  wild  woody  reign  : 

Where,  as  this  day  I  was  enranging  it, 

I  chanc'd  to  meet  this  knight  who  there  lies  slain, 

Together  with  this  lady,  passing  on  the  plain. 

x. 

'  The  knight,  as  ye  did  see,  on  horseback  was, 
And  this  his  lady,  that  him  ill  became, 
On  her  fair  feet  by  his  horse-side  did  pass 
Through  thick  and  thin,  unfit  for  any  dame  : 
Yet  not  content,  more  to  increase  his  shame, 
Whenso  she  lagged,  as  she  needs  must  so, 
He  with  his  spear  (that  was  to  him  great  blame) 
Would  thump  her  forward  and  enforce  to  go, 

Weeping  to  him  in  vain  and  making  piteous  woe. 

XI. 

'  Which  when  I  saw,  as  they  me  passed  by, 
Much  was  I  moved  in  indignant  mind, 
And  gan  to  blame  him  for  such  cruelty 
Towards  a  lady,  whom  with  usage  kind 
He  rather  should  have  taken  up  behind. 
Wherewith  he  wroth  and  full  of  proud  disdain 
Took  in  foul  scorn  that  I  such  fault  did  find, 
And  me  in  lieu  thereof  revil'd  again, 
Threatening  to  chastise  me,  as  doth  t'  a  child  pertain. 

XII. 

'  Which  I  no  less  disdaining,  back  returned 

His  scornful  taunts  unto  his  teeth  again, 

That  he  straightway  with  haughty  choler  burned, 


Truly. 
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And  with  his  spear  struck  me  one  stroke  or  twain ; 
Which  I,  enforc'd  to  bear  though  to  my  pain, 
Cast  to  requite ;  and  with  a  slender  dart, 
Fellow  of  this  I  bear,  thrown  not  in  vain, 
Struck  him,  as  seemeth,  underneath  the  heart, 
That  through  the  wound  his  spirit  shortly  did  depart/ 

XIII. 

Much  did  Sir  Calidore  admire  his  speech 
Tempered  so  well,  but  more  admir'd  the  stroke 
That  through  the  mails  had  made  so  strong  a 
Into  his  heart,  and  had  so  sternly  wroke    [breach 
His  wrath  on  him  that  first  occasion  broke  : 
Yet  rested  not,  but  further  gan  inquire 
Of  that  same  lady,  whether  what  he  spoke 
Were  soothly 1  so,  and  that  th'  unrighteous  ire 
Of  her  own  knight  had  given  him  his  own  due  hire. 

XIV. 

Of  all  which  whenas  she  could  nought  deny, 
But  clear'd  that  stripling  of  th'  imputed  blame ; 
Said  then  Sir  Calidore;  'Neither  will  I 
Him  charge  with  guilt,  but  rather  do  quitclaim:2 
For,  what  he  spake,  for  you  he  spake  it,  Dame ; 
And  what  he  did,  he  did  himself  to  save : 
Against  both  which  that  knight  wrought  knight- 
less3  shame: 

For  knights  and  all  men  this  by  nature  have, 
Towards  all  womenkind,  them  kindly  to  behave. 

xv. 

'  But,  sith  that  he  is  gone  irrevocable, 
Please  it  you,  Lady,  to  us  to  aread4 
What  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonourable 
To  drive  you  so  on  foot,  unfit  to  tread 
And  lackey  by  him,  gainst  all  womanhead/ 
'  Certes,  Sir  Knight/  said  she,  '  full  loath  I  were 
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To  raise  a  living  blame  against  the  dead: 

But,  since  it  me  concerns  myself  to  clear, 

I  will  the  truth  discover  as  it  chanc'd  whilere.1 

XVI. 

'  This  day,  as  he  and  I  together  rode 
Upon  our  way  to  which  we  weren  bent, 
We  chanc'd  to  come  foreby2  a  covert  glade 
Within  a  wood,  whereas  a  lady  gent3 
Sat  with  a  knight  in  joyous  jolliment 
Of  their  frank  loves,  free  from  all  jealous  spies : 
Fair  was  the  lady  sure,  that  might  content 
An  heart  not  carried  with  too.  curious  eyes, 

And  unto  him  did  shew  all  lovely  courtesies. 

xvn. 

'  Whom  when  my  knight  did  see  so  lovely  fair, 
He  inly  gan  her  lover  to  envy, 
And  wish  that  he  part  of  his  spoil  might  share: 
Whereto  whenas  my  presence  he  did  spy 
To  be  a  let,4  he  bade  me  by  and  by 
For  to  alight :  but,  whenas  I  was  loath 
My  love's  own  part  to  leave  so  suddenly, 
He  with  strong  hand  down  from  his  steed  me 
throw'th,  [straight  go'th. 

And  with  presumptuous  power  against  that  knight 

XVIII. 

'  Unarmed  all  was  the  knight,  as  then  more  meet 
For  lady's  service  and  for  love's  delight, 
Than  fearing  any  foeman  there  to  meet: 
Whereof  he  taking  odds,  straight  bids  him  dight5 
Himself  to  yield  his  love  or  else  to  fight : 
Whereat  the  other  starting  up  dismay'd, 
Yet  boldly  answer'd,  as  he  rightly  might, 
To  leave  his  love  he  should  be  ill  apaid,6 
In  which  he  had  good  right  gainst  all  that  it  gainsaid. 


Lately. 
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XIX. 

'  Yet  since  he  was  not  presently  in  plight 

Her  to  defend,  or  his  to  justify, 

He  him  requested,  as  he  was  a  knight, 

To  lend  him  day  his  better  right  to  try, 

Or  stay  till  he  his  arms,  which  were  thereby, 

Might  lightly  fetch :  but  he  was  fierce  and  hot, 

JSTe  time  would  give,  nor  any  terms  abye,1 

But  at  him  flew,  and  with  his  spear  him  smote ; 

From  which  to  think  to  save  himself  it  booted  not. 

xx. 

'  Meanwhile  his  lady,  which  this  outrage  saw, 
Whilst  they  together  for  the  quarrey2  strove, 
Into  the  covert  did  herself  withdraw, 
And  closely  hid  herself  within  the  grove. 
My  knight  hers  soon,  as  seems,  to  danger  drove 
And  left  sore  wounded  :  but,  when  her  he  mist, 
He  wox  half  mad ;  and  in  that  rage  gan  rove 
And  range  through  all  the  wood,  whereso  he  wist*3 

She  hidden  was,  and  sought  her  so  long  as  him  list. 

XXI. 

'  But,  whenas  her  he  by  no  means  could  find, 
After  long  search  and  chafe,4  he  turned  back 
Unto  the  place  where  me  he  left  behind: 
There  gan  he  me  to  curse  and  ban,  for  lack 
Of  that  fair  booty,  and  with  bitter  wrack5 
To  wreak  on  me  the  guilt  of  his  own  wrong : 
Of  all  which  I  yet  glad  to  bear  the  pack6 
Strove  to  appease  him,  and  persuaded  long ; 
But  still  his  passion  grew  more  violent  and  strong. 

XXII. 

'  Then,  as  it  were  t'  avenge  his  wrath  on  me, 
When  forward  we  should  fare,  he  flat  refused 
To  take  me  up  (as  this  young  man  did  see) 
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Upon  his  steed,  for  no  just  cause  accused, 
But  forc'd  to  trot  on  foot,  and  foul  misused, 
Punching  me  with  the  butt-end  of  his  spear, 
In  vain  complaining  to  be  so  abused; 
For  he  regarded  neither  plaint  nor  tear,        [hear. 
But  more  enforc'd  my  pain,  the  more  my  plaints  to 

XXIII. 

'So  passed  we,  till  this  young  man  us  met; 
And  being  mov'd  with  pity  of  my  plight 
Spake,  as  was  meet,  for  ease  of  my  regret : 
Whereof  befell  what  now  is  in  your  sight/ 
'  Now  sure/  then  said  Sir  Calidore,  '  and  right 
Me  seems,  that  him  befell  by  his  own  fault: 
Whoever  thinks  through  confidence  of  might, 
Or  through  support  of  countenance  proud  andhault,1 
To  wrong  the  weaker,  oft  falls  in  his  own  assault/ 

XXIV. 

Then  turning  back  unto  that  gentle  boy, 
Which  had  himself  so  stoutly  well  acquit; 
Seeing  his  face  so  lovely  stern  and  coy, 
And  hearing  th'  answers  of  his  pregnant  wit, 
He  prais'd  it  much,  and  much  admired  it ; 
That  sure  he  ween'd  him  bom  of  noble  blood, 
With  whom  those  graces  did  so  goodly  fit : 
And,  when  he  long  had  him  beholding  stood, 
He  burst  into  these  words,  as  to  him  seemed  good; 

xxv. 

'  Fair  gentle  swain,  and  yet  as  stout  as  fair, 
That  in  these  woods  amongst  the  nymphs  dost 


wonne, 


Which  daily  may  to  thy  sweet  looks  repair, 
As  they  are  wont  unto  Latona's  son 
After  his  chase  on  woody  Cynthus  done; 
WTell  may  I  certes  such  an  one  thee  read, 
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As  by  thy  worth  thou  worthily  hast  won, 
Or  surely  born  of  some  heroic  seed, 
That  in  thy  face  appears  and  gracious  goodlyhead. 

XXVI. 

'  But,  should  it  not  displease  thee  it  to  tell, 
(Unless  thou  in  these  woods  thyself  conceal 
For  love  amongst  the  woody  gods  to  dwell,) 
I  would  thyself  require  thee  to  reveal ; 
For  dear  affection  and  unfeigned  zeal 
Which  to  thy  noble  personage  I  bear, 
And  wish  thee  grow  in  worship  and  great  weal : 
For,  since  the  day  that  arms  I  first  did  rear,1 
I  never  saw  in  any  greater  hope  appear/ 

XXVII. 

To  whom  then  thus  the  noble  youth ;  *  May  be, 
Sir  Knight,  that,  by  discovering  my  estate,2 
Harm  may  arise  unweeting3  unto  me; 
Natheless,  sith  ye  so  courteous  seemed  late, 
To  you  I  will  not  fear  it  to  relate. 
Then  wote4  ye  that  I  am  a  Briton  born, 
Son  of  a  king,  (however  thorough  fate 
Or  fortune  I  my  country  have  forlorn,5     [adorn,) 
And  lost  the  crown  which  should  my  head  by  right 

XXVIII. 

'  And  Tristram  is  my  name ;  the  only  heir 
Of  good  king  Meliogras  which  did  reign 
In  Cornwall,  till  that  he  through  life's  despair 
Untimely  died,  before  I  did  attain 
Ripe  years  of  reason,  my  right  to  maintain : 
After  whose  death  his  brother,  seeing  me 
An  infant,  weak  a  kingdom  to  sustain, 
Upon  him  took  the  royal  high  degree, 
And  sent  me,  where  him  list,  instructed  for  to  be. 
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XXIX. 

'The  widow  queen  my  mother,  which  then  hight1 
Fair  Emiline,  conceiving  then  great  fear 
Of  my  frail  safety,  resting  in  the  might 
Of  him  that  did  the  kingly  sceptre  bear, 
Whose  jealous  dread  enduring  not  a  peer 
Is  wont  to  cut  off  all  that  doubt2  may  breed; 
Thought  best  away  me  to  remove  somewhere 
Into  some  foreign  land,  whereas  no  need 
Of  dreaded  danger  might  his  doubtful  humour  feed. 

xxx. 

'  So,  taking  counsel  of  a  wise  man  red,3 
She  was  by  him  advis'd  to  send  me  quite 
Out  of  the  country  wherein  I  was  bred, 
The  which  the  fertile  Lioness"""  is  hight, 
Into  the  Land  of  Faery,  where  no  wight 
Should  weet4  of  me,  nor  work  me  any  wrong : 
To  whose  wise  read5  she  heark'ning  sent  me  straight 
Into  this  land,  where  I  have  wonn'd6  thus  long- 
Since  I  was  ten  years  old,  now  grown  to  stature  strong. 

XXXI. 

'All  which  my  days  I  have  not  lewdly7  spent, 
Nor  spilt8  the  blossom  of  my  tender  years 
In  idleness ;  but,  as  was  convenient, 
Have  trained  been  with  many  noble  feres9 
In  gentle  thewes10  and  such  like  seemly  leres  r11 
Mongst  which  my  most  delight  hath  always  been 
To  hunt  the  savage  chase,  amongst  my  peres,12 
Of  all  that  rangeth  in  the  forest  green, 
Of  which  none  is  to  me  unknown  that  e'er  was  seen. 

*  '  Lioness/  or  Leonais :  a  country  fabled  as  once  contiguous  to  Corn 
wall,  and  extending  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  long  ago 
submerged. 
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XXXII. 

'Ne  there  is  liawk  which  mantleth1  her  on  perch, 

Whether  high  tow'ring  or  accoasting  low, 

But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  do  search, 

And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  diet  know : 

Such  be  our  joys  which  in  these  forests  grow: 

Only  the  use  of  arms,  which  most  I  joy, 

And  fitteth  most  for  noble  swain  to  know, 

I  have  not  tasted  yet;  yet  past  a  boy,          [pl°7- 

And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  joints  to  em- 

xxxin. 

'  Therefore,  good  Sir,  sith  now  occasion  fit 
Doth  fall,  whose  like  hereafter  seldom  may, 
Let  me  this  crave,  unworthy  though  of  it, 
That  ye  will  make  me  squire  without  delay, 
That  from  henceforth  in  battailous  array 
I  may  bear  arms,  and  learn  to  use  them  right ; 
The  rather,  since  that  fortune  hath  this  day 
Given  to  me  the  spoil  of  this  dead  knight, 

These  goodly  gilden  arms  which  I  have  won  in  fight/ 

xxxiv. 

All  which  when  well  Sir  Calidore  had  heard, 
Him  much  more  now,  than  erst,2  he  gan  admire 
For  the  rare  hope  which  in  his  years  appear'd, 
And  thus  replied;  'Fair  Childe,  the  high  desire 
To  love  of  arms,  which  in  you  doth  aspire, 
I  may  not  certes  without  blame  deny; 
But  rather  wish  that  some  more  noble  hire 
(Though  none  more  noble  than  is  Chivalry) 

I  had,  you  to  reward  with  greater  dignity/ 

xxxv. 

There  him  he  caus'd  to  kneel,  and  made  to  swear 
Faith  to  his  knight,  and  truth  to  ladies  all, 
And  never  to  be  recreant  for  fear 
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Of  peril,  or  of  ought  that  might  befall : 
So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  squire  did  call. 
Full  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew; 
Like  as  a  flower,  whose  silken  leaves  small, 
Long  shut  up  in  the  bud  from  heaven's  view, 
At  length  breaks  forth,  and  broad  displays  his  smiling 
hue. 

XXXVI. 

Thus  when  they  long  had  treated  to  and  fro, 
And  Calidore  betook  him  to  depart, 
Childe  Tristram  pray'd  that  he  with  him  might  go 
On  his  adventure,  vowing  not  to  start, 
But  wait  on  him  in  every  place  and  part : 
Whereat  Sir  Calidore  did  much  delight, 
And  greatly  joy'd  at  his  so  noble  heart, 
In  hope  he  sure  would  prove  a  doughty  knight : 
Yet  for  the  time  this  answer  he  to  him  behight ; l 


xxxvu.  ed< 


'  Glad  would  I  surely  be,  thou  courteous  squire, 
To  have  thy  presence  in  my  present  quest,2 
That  might  thy  kindled  courage  set  on  fire, 
And  flame  forth  honour  in  thy  noble  breast : 
But  I  am  bound  by  vow,  which  I  profest 
To  my  dread  Sovereign,  when  I  it  assay'd, 
That  in  achievement  of  her  high  behest 
I  should  no  creature  join  unto  mine  aid; 
Forthy3  I  may  not  grant  that  ye  so  greatly  pray'd. 


xxxvm.  fore' 


*  But  since  this  lady  is  all  desolate, 
And  needeth  safeguard  now  upon  her  way, 
Ye  may  do  well  in  this  her  needful  state 
To  succour  her  from  danger  of  dismay, 
That  thankful  guerdon  may  to  you  repay/ 
The  noble  imp,4  of  such  new  service  fain,5 
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It  gladly  did  accept,  as  lie  did  say : 
So  taking  courteous  leave  they  parted  twain ; 
And  Calidore  forth  passed  to  his  former  pain.1 

xxxix. 

But  Tristram,  then  despoiling  that  dead  knight 
Of  all  those  goodly  implements  of  praise, 
Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  sight 
Of  the  bright  metal  shining  like  sun  rays ; 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  ways : 
And,  after  having  them  upon  him  dight,2 
He  took  that  lady,  and  her  up  did  raise 
Upon  the  steed  of  her  own  late  dead  knight : 
So  with  her  marched  forth,  as  she  did  him  behight.3 

XL. 

There  to  their  fortune  leave  we  them  awhile, 
And  turn  we  back  to  good  Sir  Calidore ; 
Who,  ere  he  thence  had  travelled  many  a  mile, 
Came  to  the  place  whereas  ye  heard  afore     [sore 
This  knight,  whom  Tristram  slew,  had  wounded 
Another  knight  in  his  despiteous  pride; 
There  he  that  knight  found  lying  on  the  floor4 
With  many  wounds  full  perilous  and  wide, 
That  all  his  garments  and  the  grass  in  vermeil  dy'd : 

XLI. 

And  there  beside  him  sat  upon  the  ground 
His  woful  lady,  piteously  complaining 
With  loud  laments  that  most  unlucky  stound,5 
And  her  sad  self  with  careful  hand  constraining 
To  wipe  his  wounds,  and  ease  their  bitter  paining 
Which  sorry  sight  when  Calidore  did  view, 
With  heavy  eyne  from  tears  uneath6  refraining, 
His  mighty  heart  their  mournful  case  gan  rue,7 
And  for  their  better  comfort  to  them  nigher  drew. 
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XLII. 

Then,  speaking  to  the  lady,  thus  he  said; 

'Ye  doleful  Dame,  let  not  your  grief  empeach1 

To  tell  what  cruel  hand  hath  thus  array'd 

This  knight  unarm'd  with  so  unknightly  breach 

Of  arms,  that,  if  I  yet  him  nigh  may  reach, 

I  may  avenge  him  of  so  foul  despite/ 

The  lady,  hearing  his  so  courteous  speech, 

Gan  rear  her  eyes  as  to  the  cheerful  light,  [sigh't : 

And  from  her  sorry  heart  few  heavy  words  forth 

XLIII. 

In  which  she  shew'd,  how  that  discourteous  knight, 
Whom  Tristram  slew,  them  in  that  shadow  found 
Joying  together  in  unblam'd  delight ; 
And  him  unarm'd,  as  now  he  lay  on*ground, 
Charged  with  his  spear,  and  mortally  did  wound, 
Withouten  cause,  but  only  her  to  reave2 
From  him,  to  whom  she  was  for  ever  bound : 
Yet,  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  greave,3 

He,  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did 
leave. 

XLIV. 

When  Calidore  this  rueful  story  had 
Well  understood,  he  gan  of  her  demand, 
What  manner  wight  he  was,  and  how  yclad, 
Which  had  this  outrage  wrought  with  wicked  hand. 
She  then,  like  as  she  best  could  understand, 
Him  thus  described,  to  be  of  stature  large, 
Clad  all  in  gilden  arms,  with  azure  band 
Quartered  athwart,  and  bearing  in  his  targe 

A  lady  on  rough  waves  row'd  in  a  summer  barge. 

XLV. 

Then  gan  Sir  Calidore  to  guess  straightway, 
By  many  signs  which  she  described  had, 
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That  this  was  he  whom  Tristram  erst1  did  slay, 
And  to  her  said;  'Dame,  be  no  longer  sad; 
For  he,  that  hath  your  knight  so  ill  bestad,2 
Is  now  himself  in  much  more  wretched  plight; 
These  eyes  him  saw  upon  the  cold  earth  sprad, 
The  meed  of  his  desert  for  that  despite,     [knight. 

Which  to  yourself  he  wrought  and  to  your  loved 

XLVI. 

'  Therefore,  fair  lady,  lay  aside  this  grief, 
Which  ye  have  gathered  to  your  gentle  heart 
For  that  displeasure  ;  and  think  what  relief 
Were  best  devise  for  this  your  lover's  smart; 
And  how  ye  may  him  hence,  and  to  what  part, 
Convey  to  be  recur'd/     She  thank'd  him  dear, 
Both  for  that  news  he  did  to  her  impart, 
And  for  the  courteous  care  which  he  did  bear 

Both  to  her  love  and  to  herself  in  that  sad  drear.3 

XLVII. 

Yet  could  she  not  devise  by  any  wit, 
How  thence  she  might  convey  him  to  some  place; 
For  him  to  trouble  she  it  thought  unfit, 
That  was  a  stranger  to  her  wretched  case; 
And  him  to  bear,  she  thought  it  thing  too  base. 
Which  whenas  he  perceiv'd  he  thus  bespake; 
'  Fair  Lady,  let  it  not  you  seem  disgrace 
To  bear  this  burden  on  your  dainty  back; 

Myself  will  bear  a  part,  coportion4  of  your  pack/5 

XLVIII. 

So  off  he  did  his  shield,  and  downward  laid 
Upon  the  ground,  like  to  an  hollow  bier; 
And  pouring  balm,  which  he  had  long  purveyed, 
Into  his  wounds,  him  up  thereon  did  rear, 
And  twixt  them  both  with  parted  pains  did  bear, 
Twixt  life  and  death,  not  knowing  what  was  done : 
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Thence  they  him  carried  to  a  castle  near, 
In  which  a  worthy  ancient  knight  did  wonne : l 
Where  what  ensu'd  shall  in  next  canto  be  begun. 


CANTO  III. 

Calidore  brings  Priscilla  home ; 

Pursues  the  Blatant  Beast : 
Saves  Serena,  whilst  Calepine 

By  Turpine  is  opprest. 


TRUE  is,  that  whilorne2  that  good  poet*  said, 
The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  known : 
For  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewray'd 
As  by  his  manners  ;  in  which  plain  is  shown 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  grown : 
For  seldom  seen  a  trotting  stallion  get 
An  ambling  colt,  that  is  his  proper  own: 
So  seldom  seen  that  one  in  baseness3  set       [met. 

Doth  noble  courage  shew  with  courteous  manners 

ii 

But  evermore  contrary  hath  been  tried,4 
That  gentle  blood  will  gentle  manners  breed; 
As  well  may  be  in  Calidore  descried, 
By  late  ensample  of  that  courteous  deed 
Done  to  that  wounded  knight  in  his  great  need, 
Whom  on  his  back  he  bore,  till  he  him  brought 
Unto  the  castle  where  they  had  decreed : 
There  of  the  knight,  the  which  that  castle  ought,5 

To  make  abode  that  night  he  greatly  was  besought. 

m. 

He  was  to  weet  a  man  of  full  ripe  years, 
That  in  his  youth  had  been  of  mickle6  might, 


*  'Poet:'  Chaucer  in 
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And  borne  great  sway  in  arms  amongst  his  peers ; 
But  now  weak  age  had  dimm'd  his  candlelight  : 
Yet  was  he  courteous  still  to  every  wight, 
And  loved  all  that  did  to  arms  incline ; 
And  was  the  father  of  that  wounded  knight, 
Whom  Calidore  thus  carried  on  his  chine;1 
And  Aldus  was  his  name;  and  his  son's  Aladine. 

IV. 

Who  when  he  saw  his  son  so  ill  bedight 

With  bleeding  wounds,  brought  home  upon  a  bier 

By  a  fair  lady  and  a  stranger  knight, 

Was  inly  touched  with  compassion  dear, 

And  dear  affection  of  so  doleful  drear,2 

That  he  these  words  burst  forth;  '  Ah!  sorry3  boy! 

Is  this  the  hope  that  to  my  hoary  heare 

Thou  brings?  aye  me!  is  this  the  timely  joy, 

Which  I  expected  long,  now  turn'd  to  sad  annoy? 

v. 

'  Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortal  hope ; 
So  tickle4  is  the  state  of  earthly  things; 
That,  ere  they  come  unto  their  aimed  scope, 
They  fall  too  short  of  our  frail  reckonings, 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings, 
Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace : 
This  is  the  state  of  kaisers  and  of  kings ! 
Let  none  therefore,  that  is  in  meaner  place, 

Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case!' 

VI. 

So  well  and  wisely  did  that  good  old  knight 

Temper  his  grief,  and  turned  it  to  cheer, 

To  cheer  his  guests  whom  he  had  stay'd5  that  night, 

And  make  their  welcome  to  them  well  appear: 

That  to  Sir  Calidore  was  easy  gear;6 

But  that  fair  lady  would  be  cheer'd  for  nought, 
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But  sigh'd  and  sorrow'd  for  her  lover  dear, 
And  inly  did  afflict  her  pensive  thought 
With  thinking  to  what  case  her  name  should  now 
be  brought: 

VII. 

For  she  was  daughter  to  a  noble  lord 
Which  dwelt  thereby,  who  sought  her  to  affy1 
To  a  great  peer;  but  she  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply,  [nigh, 

But  lov'd  this  fresh  young  knight  who  dwelt  her 
The  lusty2  Aladine,  though  meaner  born 
And  of  less  livehood  and  hability, 
Yet  full  of  valour  the  which  did  adorn        [scorn. 
His  meanness3  much,  and  make  her  th'  other's  riches 

VIII. 

So,  having  both  found  fit  occasion, 
They  met  together  in  that  luckless  glade ; 
Where  that  proud  knight  in  his  presumption 
The  gentle  Aladine  did  erst  invade, 
Being  unarm'd  and  set  in  secret  shade. 
Whereof  she  now  bethinking,  gan  t'  advise 
How  great  a  hazard  she  at  erst4  had  made 
Of  her  good  fame ;  and  further  gan  devise  [guise. 
How  she  the  blame  might  salve  with  coloured  dis- 

IX. 

But  Calidore  with  all  good  courtesy 
Fain'd5  her  to  frolic,6  and  to  put  away 
The  pensive  fit  of  her  melancholy ; 
And  that  old  knight  by  all  means  did  assay 
To  make  them  both  as  merry  as  he  may. 
So  they  the  evening  pass'd  till  time  of  rest; 
When  Calidore  in  seemly  good  array 
Unto  his  bower  was  brought,  and  there  undrest 
Did  sleep  all  night  through  weary  travail  of  his  quest.7 
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X. 

But  fair  Priscilla  (so  that  lady  hight1) 
Would  to  no  bed,  nor  take  no  kindly  sleep, 
But  by  her  wounded  love  did  watch  all  night, 
And  all  the  night  for  bitter  anguish  weep, 
And  with  her  tears  his  wounds  did  wash  and  steep. 
So  well  she  wash'd  them,  and  so  well  she  watch'd 
That  of  the  deadly  swoon,  in  which  full  deep  [him, 
He  drenched  was,  she  at  the  length  despatched  him. 
And  drove  away  the  stound2  which  mortally  attach'd 
him. 

XI. 

The  morrow  next,  when  day  gan  to  uplook, 
He  also  gan  uplook  with  dreary  eye, 
Like  one  that  out  of  deadly  dream  awook: 
Where  when  he  saw  his  fair  Priscilla  by, 
He  deeply  sigh'd,  and  groaned  inwardly, 
To  think  of  this  ill  state  in  which  she  stood ; 
To  which  she  for  his  sake  had  weetingly3 
Now  brought  herself,  and  blam'd  her  noble  blood : 
For  first,  next  after  life,  he  tendered  her  good. 

XII. 

Which  she  perceiving  did  with  plenteous  tears 
His  care4  more  than  her  own  compassionate, 
Forgetful  of  her  own  to  mind  his  fears : 
So  both  conspiring  gan  to  intimate5 
Each  other's  grief  with  zeal  affectionate, 
And  twixt  them  twain  with  equal  care  to  cast 
How  to  save  whole  her  hazarded  estate ; 6 
For  which  the  only  help  now  left  them  last 
Seem'd  to  be  Calidore :  all  other  helps  were  past. 

XIII. 

Him  they  did  deem,  as  sure  to  them  he  seemed, 
A  courteous  knight  and  full  of  faithful  trust; 
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Therefore  to  him  their  cause  they  best  esteemed 
Whole  to  commit,  and  to  his  dealing  just. 
Early,  so  soon  as  Titan's  beams  forth  brust1    [lay 
Through  the  thick  clouds,  in  which  they  steeped 
All  night  in  darkness,  dull'd  with  iron  rust, 
Calidore  rising  up  as  fresh  as  day 
Gan  freshly  him  address  unto  his  former  way. 


XIV. 

But  first  him  seemed  fit  that  wounded  knight 
To  visit,  after  this  night's  perilous  pass ; 
And  to  salute  him  if  he  were  in  plight, 
And  eke  that  lady  his  fair  lovely  lass. 
There  he  him  found  much  better  than  he  was; 
And  moved  speech  to  him  of  things  of  course, 
The  anguish  of  his  pain  to  over-pass:2 
Mongst  which  he  namely3  did  to  him  discourse 
Of  former  day's  mishap,  his  sorrow's  wicked  source. 

xv. 

Of  which  occasion  Aldine  taking  hold 
Gan  break  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  love, 
And  all  his  disad ventures  to. unfold; 
That  Calidore  it  dearly  deep  did  move: 
In  th'  end,  his  kindly  courtesy  to  prove, 
He  him  by  all  the  bands  of  love  besought, 
And  as  it  might  a  faithful  friend  behove, 
To  safe-conduct  his  love,  and  not  for  ought 
To  leave,  till  to  her  father's  house  he  had  her  brought. 

XVI. 

Sir  Calidore  his  faith  thereto  did  plight 
It  to*  perform :  so  after  little  stay, 
That  she  herself  had  to  the  journey  dight,4 
He  passed  forth  with  her  in  fair  array, 
Fearless  who  ought  did  think  or  ought  did 
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Sith  his  own  thought  he  knew  most  clear  from 
So,  as  they  pass'd  together  on  their  way,     [wite  i1 
He  gan  devise  this  counter-cast  of  sleight, 
To  give  fair  colour  to  that  lady's  cause  in  sight. 

XVII. 

Straight  to  the  carcase  of  that  knight  he  went, 
(The  cause  of  all  this  evil,  who  was  slain 
The  day  before  by  just  avengement 
Of  noble  Tristram,)  where  it  did  remain ; 
There  he  the  neck  thereof  did  cut  in  twain, 
And  took  with  him  the  head,  the  sign  of  shame. 
So  forth  he  passed  thorough  that  day's  pain, 
Till  to  that  lady's  father's  house  he  came;   [came. 
Most  pensive  man,  through  fear  what  of  his  child  be- 

XVIII. 

There  he  arriving,  boldly  did  present 
The  fearful  lady  to  her  father  dear, 
Most  perfect  pure,  and  guiltless  innocent 
Of  blame,  as  he  did  on  his  knighthood  swear, 
Since  first  he  saw  her,  and  did  free  from  fear 
Of  a  discourteous  knight,  who  her  had  reft 
And  by  outrageous  force  away  did  bear : 
Witness  thereof  he  shew'd  his  head  there  left, 
And  wretched  life  forlorn2  for  vengement  of  his  theft. 

XIX. 

Most  joyful  man  her  sire  was,  her  to  see, 
And  hear  th'  adventure  of  her  late  mischance ; 
And  thousand  thanks  to  Calidore  for  fee3 
Of  his  large  pains  in  her  deliverance 
Did  yield;  ne  less  the  lady  did  advance. 
Thus  having  her  restored  trustily, 
As  he  had  vow'd,  some  small  continuance 
He  there  did  make,  and  then  most  carefully 
Unto  his  first  exploit  he  did  himself  apply. 
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XX. 

So,  as  he  was  pursuing  of  his  quest, 
He  chanc'd  to  come  whereas  a  jolly1  knight 
In  covert  shade  himself  did  safely  rest, 
To  solace  with  his  lady  in  delight: 
His  warlike  arms  he  had  from  him  undight;2 
For  that  himself  he  thought  from  danger  free, 
And  far  from  envious  eyes  that  might  him  spite : 
And  eke  the  lady  was  full  fair  to  see, 
And  courteous  withal,  becoming  her  degree. 

XXI. 

To  whom  Sir  Calidore  approaching  nigh, 
Ere  they  were  well  aware  of  living  wight, 
Them  much  abash'd,  but  more  himself  thereby, 
That  he  so  rudely  did  upon  them  light, 
And  troubled  had  their  quiet  love's  delight : 
Yet  since  it  was  his  fortune,  not  his  fault, 
Himself  thereof  he  laboured  to  acquite,3 
And  pardon  crav'd  for  his  so  rash  default, 
Tiiat  he  gainst  courtesy  so  foully  did  default.4 

XXII. 

With  which  his  gentle  words  and  goodly  wit 
He  soon  allay'd  that  knight's  conceived  displeasure, 
That  he  besought  him  down  by  him  to  sit, 
That  they  might  treat  of  things  abroad  at  leisure, 
And  of  adventures,  which  had  in  his  measure 
Of  so  long  ways  to  him  befallen  late. 
So  down  he  sat,  and  with  delightful  pleasure 
His  long  adventures  gan  to  him  relate, 
Which  he  endured  had  through  dangerous  debate : 

XXIII. 

Of  which  whilst  they  discoursed  both  together, 
The  fair  Serena,  (so  his  lady  hight5) 
Allur'd  with  mildness  of  the  gentle  weather 
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And  pleasance  of  the  place,  the  which  was  dight1 
With  divers  flowers  distinct  with  rare  delight, 
Wander'd  about  the  fields,  as  liking  led 
Her  wavering  lust2  after  her  wand'ring  sight, 
To  make  a  garland  to  adorn  her  head, 
Without  suspect  of  ill  or  danger's  hidden  dread. 

XXIV. 

All  suddenly  out  of  the  forest  near 
The  Blatant  Beast  forth  rushing  unaware 
Caught  her  thus  loosely  wand'ring  here  and  there, 
And  in  his  wide  great  mouth  away  her  bare 
Crying  aloud  to  shew  her  sad  misfare3 
Unto  the  knights,  and  calling  oft  for  aid; 
Who  with  the  horror  of  her  hapless  care4 
Hastily  starting  up,  like  men  dismay'd, 

Kan  after  fast  to  rescue  the  distressed  maid. 

xxv. 

The  Beast,  with  their  pursuit  incited  more, 
Into  the  wood  was  bearing  her  apace 
For  to  have  spoiled  her ;  when  Calidore, 
Who  was  more  light  of  foot  and  swift  in  chase, 
Him  overtook  in  middest  of  his  race ; 
And,  fiercely  charging  him  with  all  his  might, 
Forc'd  to  forego  his  prey  there  in  the  place, 
And  to  betake  himself  to  fearful  flight ; 

For  he  durst  not  abide  with  Calidore  to  fight. 

XXVI. 

Who  natheless,  when  he  the  lady  saw 

There  left  on  ground,  though  in  full  evil  plight, 

Yet  knowing  that  her  knight  now  near  did  draw, 

Staid  not  to  succour  her  in  that  affright, 

But  followed  fast  the  monster  in  his  flight : 

Through  woods  and  hills  he  followed  him  so  fast, 

That  he  nould5  let  him  breathe  nor  gather  sprite,6 
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But  forc'd  him  gape  and  gasp,  with  dread  aghast, 
As  if  his  lungs  and  lights  were  nigh  asunder  brast.1 


XXVII. 

And  now  by  this  Sir  Calepine,  so  hight,2 
Came  to  the  place  where  he  his  lady  found 
In  dolorous  dismay  and  deadly  plight, 
All  in  gore  blood  there  tumbled  on  the  ground, 
Having  both  sides  through  grip'd  with  grisly  wound : 
His  weapons  soon  from  him  he  threw  away, 
And  stooping  down  to  her  in  dreary  swound 
Uprear'd  her  from  the  ground  whereon  she  lay, 
And  in  his  tender  arms  her  forced  up  to  stay. 

XXVIII. 

So  well  he  did  his  busy  pains  apply, 
That  the  faint  sprite  he  did  revoke3  again 
To  her  frail  mansion  of  mortality : 
Then  up  he  took  her  twixt  his  armes  twain, 
And  setting  on  his  steed  her  did  sustain 
With  careful  hands,  soft  footing  her  beside; 
Till  to  some  place  of  rest  they  might  attain, 
Where  she  in  safe  assurance  might  abide, 
Till  she  recured  were  of  those  her  woundes  wide. 

XXIX. 

Now  whenas  Phoebus  with  his  fiery  wain 
Unto  his  inn4  began  to  draw  apace ; 
Then,  waxing  weary  of  that  toilsome  pain, 
In  travelling  on  foot  so  long  a  space, 
Not  wont  on  foot  with  heavy  arms  to  trace;5 
Down  in  a  dale  for  by6  a  river's  side 
He  chanc'd  to  spy  a  fair  and  stately  place, 
To  which  he  meant  his  weary  steps  to  guide, 
In  hope  there  for  his  love  some  succour  to  provide. 

XXX. 

But,  coming  to  the  river's  side,  he  found 
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That  hardly  passable  on  foot  it  was ; 
Therefore  there  still  he  stood  as  in  a  stound,1 
Ne  wist2  which  way  he  through  the  ford  might  pass : 
Thus  whilst  he  was  in  this  distressed  case, 
Devising  what  to  do,  he  nigh  espied 
An  armed  knight  approaching  to  the  place 
With  a  fair  lady  linked  by  his  side,  [ride. 

The  which  themselves  prepar'd  thorough  the  ford  to 

XXXI. 

Whom  Calepine  saluting,  as  became, 
Besought  of  courtesy,  in  that  his  need, 
For  safe  conducting  of  his  sickly  dame 
Through  that  same  perilous  ford  with  better  heed, 
To  take  him  up  behind  upon  his  steed: 
To  whom  that  other  did  this  taunt  return ; 
'  Perdy,3  thou  peasant  knight  mightst  rightly  reed4 
Me  then  to  be  full  base  and  evil  born, 
If  I  would  bear  behind  a  burden  of  such  scorn. 

.XXXII. 

*But,  as  thou  hast  thy  steed  forlorn5  with  shame, 
So  fare  on  foot  till  thou  another  gain, 
And  let  thy  lady  likewise  do  the  same, 
Or  bear  her  on  thy  back  with  pleasing  pain, 
And  prove  thy  manhood  on  the  billows  vain/ 
With  which  rude  speech  his  lady  much  displeased 
Did  him  reprove,  yet  could  him  not  restrain, 
And  would  on  her  own  palfrey  him  have  eased 
For  pity  of  his  dame  whom  she  saw  so  diseased.6 

XXXIII. 

Sir  Calepine  her  thank'd;  yet,  inly  wroth 

Against  her  knight,  her  gentleness  refused, 

And  carelessly  into  the  river  go'th, 

As  in  despite  to  be  so  foul  abused 

Of  a  rude  churl,  whom  often  he  accused 
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Of  foul  discourtesy,  unfit  for  knight ; 
And,  strongly  wading  through  the  waves  unused, 
With  spear  in  th'  one  hand  stay'd  himself  upright, 
With  th'  other  stay'd  his  lady  up  with  steady  might. 

xxxiv. 

And  all  the  while  that  same  discourteous  knight 
Stood  on  the  further  bank  beholding  him ; 
At  whose  calamity,  for  more  despite, 
He  laugh'd  and  mock'd  to  see  him  like  to  swim. 
But  when  as  Calepine  came  to  the  brim, 
And  saw  his  carriage1  past  that  peril  well, 
Looking  at  that  same  carle2  with  countenance  grim, 
His  heart  with  vengeance  inwardly  did  swell, 
And  forth  at  last  did  break  in  speeches  sharp  and  fell : 

xxxv. 

*  Unknightly  knight,  the  blemish  of  that  name, 
And  blot  of  all  that  arms  upon  them  take, 
Which  is  the  badge  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
Lo  !  I  defy  thee  ;  and  here  challenge  make, 
That  thou  for  ever  do  those  arms  forsake, 
And  be  for  ever  held  a  recreant  knight, 
Unless  thou  dare,  for  thy  dear  lady's  sake 
And  for  thine  own  defence,  on  foot  alight 
To  justify  thy  fault  gainst  me  in  equal  fight/ 

xxxvi. 

The  dastard,  that  did  hear  himself  defied, 
Seem'd  not  to  weigh  his  threatful  words  at  all, 
But  laugh'd  them  out,  as  if  his  greater  pride 
Did  scorn  the  challenge  of  so  base  a  thrall ; 3 
Or  had  no  courage,  or  else  had  no  gall. 
So  much  the  more  was  Calepine  offended, 
That  him  to  no  revenge  he  forth  could  call, 
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But  both  his  challenge  and  himself  contemned, 
Ne  cared  as  a  coward  so  to  be  condemned. 

XXXVII. 

But  he,  nought  weighing  what  he  said  or  did, 
Turned  his  steed  about  another  way, 
And  with  his  lady  to  the  castle  rid, 
Where  was  his  won;1  ne  did  the  other  stay, 
But  after  went  directly  as  he  may, 
For  his  sick  charge  some  harbour  there  to  seek; 
Where  he  arriving  with  the  fall  of  day, 
Drew  to  the  gate,  and  there  with  prayers  meek 
And  mild  entreaty  lodging  did  for  her  beseek. 

XXXVIII. 

But  the  rude  porter,  that  no  manners  had, 
Did  shut  the  gate  against  him  in  his  face, 
And  entrance  boldly  unto  him  forbad : 
Nathless  the  knight,  now  in  so  needy  case, 
Gan  him  entreat  even  with  submission  base,2 
And  humbly  pray'd  to  let  them  in  that  night : 
Who  to  him  answered,  that  there  was  no  place 
Of  lodging  fit  for  any  errant  knight, 
Unless  that  with  his  lord  he  formerly3  did  fight. 

xxxix. 

'  Full  loath  am  I/  quoth  he,  '  as  now  at  erst 
When  day  is  spent,  and  rest  us  needeth  most, 
And  that  this  lady,  both  whose  sides  are  perst 
With  wounds,  is  ready  to  forego4  the  ghost; 
Ne  would  I  gladly  combat  with  mine  host, 
That  should  to  me  such  courtesy  afford, 
Unless  that  I  were  thereunto  enf orc'd : 
But  yet  aread5  to  me,  how  hight6  thy  lord, 
That  doth  thus  strongly  ward  the  Castle  of  the  Ford/ 
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'  His  name/  quoth  he,  *  if  that  thou  list  to  learn, 
Is  hight1  Sir  Turpine,  one  of  mickle2  might 
And  manhood  rare,  but  terrible  and  stern 
In  all  assays3  to  every  errant  knight, 
Because  of  one  that  wrought  him  foul  despite/ 
'111  seems/  said  he,  'if  he  so  valiant  be, 
That  he  should  be  so  stern  to  stranger  wight : 
For  seldom  yet  did  living  creature  see 

That  courtesy  and  manhood  ever  disagree. 

XLI. 

'  But  go  thy  ways  to  him,  and  fro  me  say 
That  here  is  at  his  gate  an  errant  knight, 
That  house-room  craves ;  yet  would  be  loath  t7  assay 
The  proof  of  battle  now  in  doubtful  night, 
Or  courtesy  with  rudeness  to  requite : 
Yet,  if  he  needs  will  fight,  crave  leave  till  morn, 
And  tell  withal  the  lamentable  plight- 
In  which  this  lady  languisheth  forlorn, 

That  pity  craves,  as  he  of  woman  was  yborn/ 

XLII. 

The  groom  went  straightway  in,  and  to  his  lord 
Declar'd  the  message  which  that  knight  did  move ; 
Who,  sitting  with  his  lady  then  at  board, 
Not  only  did  not  his  demand  approve, 
But  both  himself  revil'd  and  eke  his  love; 
Albe4  his  lady,  that  Blandina  hight,  *AI- 

Him  of  ungentle  usage  did  reprove, 
And  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might 

Find  favour  to  be  lodged  there  for  that  same  night. 

XLIII. 

Yet  would  he  not  persuaded  be  for  ought, 
Ne  from  his  currish  will  a  whit  reclame.5  *  with- 

Which  answer  when  the  groom  returning  brought 
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To  Calepine,  his  heart  did  inly  flame 
With  wrathful  fury  for  so  foul  a  shame, 
That  he  could  not  thereof  avenged  be : 
But  most  for  pity  of  his  dearest  dame, 
Whom  now  in  deadly  danger  he  did  see ; 

Yet  had  no  means  to  comfort,  nor  procure  her  glee. 

XLIV. 

But  all  in  vain;  for  why?  no  remedy 
He  saw  the  present  mischief  to  redress, 
But  th'  utmost  end  perforce  for  to  abye,1 
Which  that  night's  fortune  would  for  him  address. 
So  down  he  took  his  lady  in  distress, 
And  laid  her  underneath  a  bush  to  sleep, 
Cover'd  with  cold,  and  wrapt  in  wretchedness ; 
Whiles  he  himself  all  night  did  nought  but  weep, 

And  wary  watch  about  her,  for  her  safeguard  keep. 

XLV. 

The  morrow  next,  so  soon  as  joyous  day 
Did  shew  itself  in  sunny  beams  bedight,2 
Serena  full  of  dolorous  dismay, 
Twixt  darkness  dread  and  hope  of  living  light, 
Uprear'd  her  head  to  see  that  cheerful  sight. 
Then  Calepine,  however  inly  wroth, 
And  greedy  to  avenge  that  vile  despite, 
Yet  for  the  feeble  lady's  sake,  full  loth 

To  make  there  longer  stay,  forth  on  his  journey  go'th. 

XLVI. 

He  go'th  on  foot  all  armed  by  her  side, 
Upstaying  still  herself  upon  her  steed, 
Being  unable  else  alone  to  ride ; 
So  sore  her  sides,  so  much  her  wounds  did  bleed : 
Till  that  at  length,  in  his  extremest  need, 
He  chanc'd  far  off  an  armed  knight  to  spy 
Pursuing  him  apace  with  greedy  speed; 
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Whom  well  he  wist1  to  be  some  enemy, 

That  meant  to  make  advantage  of  his  misery. 

XLVII. 

Wherefore  he  staid,  till  that  he  nearer  drew, 
To  weet2  what  issue  would  thereof  betide  : 
Then,  whenas  he  approached  nigh  in  view, 
By  certain  signs  he  plainly  him  descried 
To  be  the  man  that  with  such  scornful  pride 
Had  him  abus'd  and  shamed  yesterday ; 
Therefore,  misdoubting  lest  he  should  misguide 
His  former  malice  to  some  new  assay,3 

He  cast  to  keep  himself  so  safely  as  he  may. 

XLVIII. 

By  this  the  other  came  in  place  likewise, 
And  couching  close  his  spear  and  all  his  power, 
As  bent  to  some  malicious  enterprise, 
He  bade  him  stand  t'  abide  the  bitter  stoure4 
Of  his  sore  vengeance,  or  to  make  avoure5 
Of  the  lewd6  words  and  deeds  which  he  had  done 
With  that  ran  at  him,  as  he  would  devour 
His  life  at  once ;  who  nought  could  do  but  shun 

The  peril  of  his  pride,  or  else  be  over-run. 

XLIX. 

Yet  he  him  still  pursu'd  from  place  to  place, 
With,  full  intent  him  cruelly  to  kill, 
And  like  a  wild  goat  round  about  did  chase 
Flying  the  fury  of  his  bloody  will : 
But  his  best  succour  and  refuge  was  still 
Behind  his  lady's  back;  who  to  him  cried, 
And  called  oft  with  prayers  loud  and  shrill, 
As  ever  he  to  lady  was  affied,7 

To  spare  her  knight,  and  rest  with  reason  pacified  : 

L. 
But  he  the  more  thereby  enraged  was, 


1  Knew. 


2  Learn. 


3  Attack. 
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And  with  more  eager  felness1  him  pursu'd; 
So  that  at  length,  after  long  weary  chase, 
Having  by  chance  a  close  advantage  view'd, 
He  over-raught2  him,  having  long  eschew'd3 
His  violence  in  vain;  and  with  his  spear 
Struck  through  his  shoulder,  that  the  blood  ensu'd 
In  great  abundance,  as  a  well  it  were, 

That  forth  out  of  an  hill  fresh  gushing  did  appear. 

LI. 

Yet  ceas'd  he  not  for  all  that  cruel  wound, 
But  chas'd  him  still  for  all  his  lady's  cry; 
Not  satisfied  till  on  the  fatal  ground 
He  saw  his  life  pour'd  forth  dispiteously; 
The  which  was  certes4  in  great  jeopardy, 
Had  not  a  wondrous  chance  his  rescue  wrought, 
And  saved  from  his  cruel  villainy : 
Such  chances  oft  exceed  all  human  thought! 

That  in  another  canto  shall  to  end  be  brought. 


CANTO  IV. 

Calepine  by  a  Savage  Man 
From  Turpine  rescued  is; 

And,  whilst  an  Infant  from  a  bear 
He  saves,  his  Love  doth  miss. 


I. 

LIKE  as  a  ship  with  dreadful  storm  long  tost, 
Having  spent  all  her  masts  and  her  groundhold,5 
Now  far  from  harbour  likely  to  be  lost, 
At  last  some  fisher-bark  doth  near  behold, 
That  giveth  comfort  to  her  courage  cold; 
Such  was  the  state  of  this  most  courteous  knight, 
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Being  oppressed  by  that  faitour1  bold, 
That  he  remained  in  most  perilous  plight, 
And  his  sad  lady  left  in  pitiful  affright : 

n. 

Till  that,  by  fortune  passing  all  foresight, 
A  Savage  Man,  which  in  those  woods  did  wonne,2 
Drawn  with  that  lady's  loud  and  piteous  shright,3 
Toward  the  same  incessantly  did  run 
To  understand  what  there  was  to  be  done : 
There  he  this  most  discourteous  craven  found 
As  fiercely  yet,  as  when  he  first  begun, 
Chasing  the  gentle  Calepine  around, 
Ne  sparing  him  the  more  for  all  his  grievous  wound. 

in. 

The  Savage  Man,  that  never  till  this  hour 
Did  taste  of  pity,  neither  gentlesse  knew, 
Seeing  his  sharp  assault  and  cruel  stoure,4 
Was  much  emmoved  at  his  peril's  view, 
That  even  his  ruder  heart  began  to  rue,5 
And  feel  compassion  of  his  evil  plight, 
Against  his  foe  that  did  him  so  pursue ; 
From  whom  he  meant  to  free  him,  if  he  might, 
*And  him  avenge  of  that  so  villanous  despite. 

IV. 

Yet  arms  or  weapon  had  he  none  to  fight, 
Ne  knew  the  use  of  warlike  instruments, 
Save  such  as  sudden  rage  him  lent  to  smite; 
But  naked,  without  needful  vestiments 
To  clad  his  corpse  with  meet  habiliments, 
He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  nor  spear, 
No  more  than  for  the  stroke  of  straws  or  bents : 6 
For  from  his  mother's  womb,  which  him  did  bear, 
He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magic  lear.7 

VOL.  IV.  D     ' 


1  Villain. 


2  Dwell. 


Shriek. 


Attack. 


Pity. 


Rushes. 
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V. 

He  stayed  not  t'  advise  which  way  were  best 
His  foe  t'  assail,  or  how  himself  to  guard, 
But  with  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infest1 
Upon  him  ran;  who  being  well  prepared 
His  first  assault  full  warily  did  ward, 
And  with  the  push  of  his  sharp-pointed  spear 
Full  on  the  breast  him  struck,  so  strong  and  hard, 
That  forc'd  him  back  recoil  and  reel  arear;2 
Yet  in  his  body  made  no  wound  nor  blood  appear. 

VI. 

With  that  the  Wild  Man  more  enraged  grew, 
Like  to  a  tiger  that  hath  miss'd  his  prey, 
And  with  mad  mood  again  upon  him  flew, 
Regarding  neither  spear  that  might  him  slay, 
Nor  his  fierce  steed  that  might  him  much  dismay : 
The  savage  nation  doth  all  dread  despise  : 
Then  on  his  shield  he  griple3  hold  did  lay, 
And  held  the  same  so  hard,  that  by  no  wise 
He  could  him  force  to  loose,  or  leave  his  enterprise. 

VII. 

Long  did  he  wrest  and  wring  it  to  and  fro, 
And  every  way  did  try,  but  all  in  vain; 
For  he  would  not  his  greedy  gripe  forgo, 
But  haul'd  and  pull'd  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
That  from  his  steed  him  nigh  he  drew  again : 
Who  having  now  no  use  of  his  long  spear 
So  nigh  at  hand,  nor  force  his  shield  to  strain, 
Both  spear  and  shield,  as  things  that  needless  were, 
He  quite  forsook,  and  fled  himself  away  for  fear. 

VIII. 

But  after  him  the  Wild  Man  ran  apace, 
And  him  pursued  with  imp6rtune4  speed, 
For  he  was  swift  as  any  buck  in  chase; 


ir 
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And,  had  he  not  in  his  extremest  need 
Been  helped  through  the  swiftness  of  his  steed, 
He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight. 
Who,  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed, 
Gan  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright, 
And  shrieked  out;  a  thing  uncomely  for  a  knight. 

IX. 

But,  when  the  Savage  saw  his  labour  vain 
In  following  of  him  that  fled  so  fast, 
He  weary  wox,  and  back  returned  again 
With  speed  unto  the  place,  whereas  he  last 
Had  left  that  couple  near  their  utmost  cast : ! 
There  he  that  knight  full  sorely  bleeding  found, 
And  eke  the  lady  fearfully  aghast, 
Both  for  the  peril  of  the  present  stound!,2 

And  also  for  the  sharpness  of  her  rankling  wound : 

x. 

For  though  she  were  right  glad  sa  rid  t&  be 
From  that  vile  losel3  which  her  late  offended; 
Yet  now  no  less  encumbrance  she  did  see 
And  peril,  by  this  Savage  Man  pretended;4 
Gainst  whom  she  saw  no  means  to  be  defended 
By  reason  that  her  knight  was  wounded  sore : 
Therefore  herself  she  wholly  recommended 
To  God's  sole  grace,  whom  she  did  oft  implore 

To  send  her  succour,  being  of  all  hope  forlore.5 

XI. 

But  the  Wild  Man,  contrary  to  her  fear, 
Came  to  her  creeping  like  a  fawning  hound, 
And  by  rude  tokens  made  to  her  appear 
His  deep  compassion  of  her  doleful  stound, 
Kissing  his  hands,  and  crouching  to  the  ground; 
For  other  language  had  he  none  nor  speech. 
But  a  soft  murmur  and  confused  sound 
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Of  senseless  words  (which  Nature  did  him  teach 
T  express  his  passions)  which  his  reason  did  em- 

xii.  [peach:* 

And  coming  likewise  to  the  wounded  knight, 
When  he  beheld  the  streams  of  purple  blood 
Yet  flowing  fresh,  as  moved  with  the  sight, 
He  made  great jnoan  after  his  savage  jnoodl. 
And,  running  straight  into  the  thickest  wood, 
A  certain  herb  from  thence  unto  him  brought, 
Whose  virtue  he  by  use  well  understood; 
The  juice  whereof  into  his  wound  he  wrought, 
And  stopped  the  bleeding  straight,  ere  he  it  staunched 
thought 

XIII. 

Then  taking  up  that  recreant's  shield  and  spear, 
Which  erst1  he  left,  he  signs  unto  them  made 
With  him  to  wend  unto  his  wonning2  near; 
To  which  he  easily  did  them  persuade. 
Far  in  the  forest,  by  a  hollow  glade 
Cover'd  with  mossy  shrubs,  which  spreading  broad 
Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade, 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 
Ne  scarce  wild  beasts  durst  come,  there  was  this 


wight's  abode. 


XIV. 


Thither  he  brought  these  unacquainted  guests  ; 
To  whom  fair  semblance,3  as  he  could,  he  shewed 
looks,  and  all  his  other  gestsi4 


But  the  bare~gfound~wrthriToary  moss  bestrowed 
Must  be  their  bed  ;  their  pillow  was  unsewed  ; 
And  the  fruits  of  the  forest  was  their  feast  : 
For  their  bad  steward  neither  plough'd  nor  sowed, 

*  'His  reason  did  empeach:'   did  obstruct   his  reason,  or  prevent  it 
from  being  manifested. 
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Ne  fed  on  flesh,  ne  ever  of  wild  beast 
Di3jEastejrtie  blood,  obeying  Nature's  first  beheast. 

xv. 

Yet,  howsoever  base1  and  mean  it  were, 
They  took  it  well,  and  thanked  God  for  all, 
Which  had  them  freed  from  that  deadly  fear, 
And  sav'd  from  being  to  that  caitiff  thrall. 
Here  they  of  force  (as  fortune  now  did  fall) 
Compelled  were  themselves  awhile  to  rest, 
Glad  of  that  easement,  though  it  were  but  small; 
That,  having  there  their  wounds  awhile  redrest, 
They  might  the  abler  be  to  pass  unto  the  rest. 

XVI. 

During  which  time  that  Wild  Man  did  apply 
His  best  endeavour  and  his  daily  pain2 
In  seeking  all  the  woods  both  far  and  nigh 
For  herbs  to  dress  their  wounds ;  still  seeming  fain3 
When  ought  he  did,  that  did  their  liking  gain. 
So  as  ere  long  he  had  that  knightes  wound 
Recured  well,  and  made  him  whole  again : 
But  that  same  lady's  hurts  no  herb  he  found 
Which  could  redress,  for  it  was  inwardly  unsound.*"" 

XVII. 

Now  whenas  Calepine  was  waxen  strong, 
Upon  a  day  he  cast  abroad  to  wend, 
To  take  the  air  and  hear  the  thrush's  song, 
Unarm'd,  as  fearing  neither  foe  nor  friend, 
And  without  sword  his  person  to  defend; 
There  him  befell,  unlocked  for  before, 
An  hard  adventure  with  unhappy  end, 
A  crudTbear,  the  which  an  infant  bore, 
Betwixt  his  bloody  jaws,  besprinkled  all  with, gore. 

*  '  Inwardly  unsound  :'  see  Canto  III.  Stanza  XXIV. 
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XVIII. 

The  little  babe  did  loudly  shriek  and  squall, 
And  all  the  woods  with  piteous  plaints  did  fill, 
As  if  his  cry  did  mean  for  help  to  call 
To  Calepine,  whose  ears  those  screeches  shrill, 
Piercing  his  heart,  with  pityY  poinlrdid  thrill ; 
That  after  EnfEe  nnTwlIhlzeaT^^ 
To  rescue  th'  infant,  ere  he  did  him  kill: 
Whom  though  he  saw  now  somewhat  overpast,1 
Yet  by  the  cry  he  followed,  and  pursued  fast. 

XIX. 

Well  then  him  chanc'd  his  heavy  arms  to  want, 
Whose  burden  might  empeach2  his  needful  speed, 
And  hinder  him  from  liberty  to  pant : 
For  having  long  time,  as  his  daily  weed,3 
Them  wont  to  wear,  and  wend  on  foot  for  need, 
Now  wanting  them  he  felt  himself  so  light, 
That  like  an  hawk,  ^which  feeling  herself  freed 
Prom  bells  and  jesses4  which  did  let  her  fliglit, 

Him  seem'd  his  feet  did  fly,  and  in  their  speed  delight. 

xx. 

So  well  he  sped  him,  that  the  weary  bear 
Ere  long  he  overtook  and  f orc'd  to  stay ; 
And,  without  weapon  him  assailing  near, 
Compelled  him  soon  the  spoil  adown  to  lay. 
Wherewith  the  beast  enrag'd  to  lose  his  prey 
Upon  him  turned,  and,  with  greedy  force 
And  fury,  to  be  crossed  in  his  way, 
Gaping  full  wide,  did  think  without  remorse 

To  be  aveng'd  on  him  and  to  devour  his  corse. 

XXI. 

But  the  bold  knight,  no  whit  thereat  dismay 'd, 
But  catching  up  in  hand  a  ragged  stone 
Which  lay  thereby  (so  fortune  did  him  aid) 
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Upon  him  ran,  and  thrust  it  all  attone1 
Into  his  gaping  throat,  that  made  him  groan 
And  gasp  for  breath,  that  he  nigh  choked  was, 
Being  unable  to  digest  that  bone ; 
Ne  could  it  upward  come,  nor  downward  pass, 
Ne  could  he  brook  the  coldness  of  the  stony  mass. 

XXII. 

Whom  whenas  he  thus  cumber'd  did  behold, 
Striving  in  vain  that  nigh  his  bowels  brast,2 
He  with  him  clos'd,  and,  laying  mighty  hold 
Upon  his  throat,  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast, 
That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast ; 
And,  then  oppressing  him  with  urgent  pain, 
Ere  long  enforced  to  breathe  his  utmost  blast,3 
Gnashing  his  cruel  teeth  at  him  in  vain, 
And  threat 'ning  his  sharp  claws,  now  wanting  power 
to  strain. 

XXIII. 

Then  took  he  up  betwixt  his  armes  twain 
The  little  babe,  sweet  relics  of  his  prey; 
Whom  pitying  to  hear  so  sore  complain, 
From  his  soft  eyes  the  tears  he  wip'd  away, 
And  from  his  face  the  filth  that  did  it  ray;4 
And  every  little  limb  he  searched  around, 
And  every  part  that  under  swathe-bands  lay, 
Lest  that  the  beast's  sharp  teeth  had  any  wound 
Made  in  his  tender  flesh;  but  whole  them  all  he 
found. 

XXIV. 

So,  having  all  his  bands  again  uptied, 
He  with  him  thought  back  to  return  again; 
But  when  he  look'd  about  on  every  side, 
To  weet5  which  way  were  best  to  entertain 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  would  fain., 


1  At  once. 
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He  could  no  path  nor  track  of  foot  descry, 

Ne  by  inquiry  learn,  nor  guess  by  aim ; 

For  nought  but  woods  arid  forests  far  and  nigh, 

That  all  about  did  close  the  compass  of  his  eye. 

xxv. 

Much  was  he  then  encumber'd,  ne  could  tell 
Which  way  to  take  :  now  west  he  went  awhile, 
Then  north,  then  neither,  but  as  fortune  fell : 
So  up  and  down  he  wander'd  many  a  mile 
With  weary  travel  and  uncertain  toil, 
Yet  nought  the  nearer  to  his  journey's  end; 
And  evermore  his  lovely  little  spoil 
Crying  for  food  did  greatly  him  offend:1 

So  all  that  day  in  wand'ring  vainly  he  did  spend. 

XXVI. 

At  last,  about  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Himself  out  of  the  forest  he  did  wind, 
And  by  good  fortune  the  plain  champion2  won  : 
Where,  looking  all  about  where  he  might  find 
Some  place  of  succour  to  content  his  mind, 
At  length  he  heard  under  the  forest's  side 
A  voice,  that  seemed  of  some  womankind, 
Which  t^erselfTaimenTing  loudly  cried, 
And  oft  complain  d.  of  fate,  and  fortune  oft  defied. 

XXVII. 

To  whom  approaching,  whenas  she  perceived 
A  stranger  wight  in  place,  her  plaint  she  stay'd, 
As  if  she  doubted  3  to  have  been  deceived, 
Or  loath  to  let  her  sorrows  be  bewray'd : 
Whom,  whenas  Calepine  saw  so  dismay'd, 
He  to  her  drew,  and,  with  fair  blandishment 
Her  cheering  up,  thus  gently  to  her  said; 
'  What  be  you,  woful  dame,  which  thus  lament, 
And  for  what  cause,  declare;  so  might  ye  not  repent/ 
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XXVIII. 

To  whom  she  thus ;  '  What  need  me,  Sir,  to  tell 
That  which  yourself  have  erst  aread1  so  right  1 
A  wof ul  dame  ye  have  me  termed  well ; 
So  much  more  woful,  as  my  woful  plight 
Cannot  redressed  be  by  living  wight ! ' 
'  Nathless/  quoth  he,  '  if  need  do  not  you  bind, 
Do  it  disclose,  to  ease  your  grieved  sprite : 
Ofttimes  it  haps  that  sorrows  of  the  mind 
Find  remedy  unsought,  which  seeking  cannot  find/ 

XXIX. 

Then  thus  began  the  lamentable  dame ; 

'  Sith  then  ye  needs  will  know  the  grief  I  hoard, 

I  am  th'  unfortunate  Matilde  by  name, 

The  wife  of  bold  Sir  Bruin,  who  is  lord 

Of  all  this  land,  late  conquer'd  by  his  sword 

From  a  great  giant,  called  Cormoraunt, 

Whom  he  did  overthrow  by  yonder  ford ; 

And  in  three  battles  did  so  deadly  daunt, 

That  he  dare  not  return  for  all  his  daily  vaunt. 

xxx. 
'  So  is  my  lord  now  seiz'd  of  all  the  land, 

•  As  in  his  fee,  with  peaceable  estate, 
And  quietly  doth  hold  it  in  his  hand, 
Ne  any  dares  with  him  for  it  debate  :2 
But  to  these  happy  fortunes  cruel  fate 
Hath  join'd  one  evil,  which  doth  overthrow 
All  these  our  joys,  and  all  our  bliss  abate; 
And  like  in  time  to  further  ill  to  grow, 

And  all  this  land  with  endless  loss  to  overflow. 

XXXI. 

'  For  th'  heavens,  envying  our  prosperity, 
Have  not  vouchsafed  to  grant  unto  us  twain 
The  gladful  blessing  of  posterity, 
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Which  we  might  see  after  ourselves  remain 
In  th'  heritage  of  our  unhappy  pain : 
So  that  for  want  of  heirs  it  to  defend, 
All  is  in  time  like  to  return  again 
To  that  foul  fiend,  who  daily  doth  attend 
To  leap  into  the  same  after  our  lives  end. 

XXXII. 

'  But  most  my  lord  is  grieved  herewithal, 
And  makes  exceeding  moan,  when  he  does  think 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall, 
For  which  he  long  in  vain  did  sweat  and  swink,1 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  doth  forethink.2 
Yet  was  it  said,  there  should  to  him  a  son 
Be  gotten,  not  begotten;  which  should  drink 
And  dry  up  all  the  water  which  doth  run 
In  the  next  brook,  by  whom  that  fiend  should  be 
fordone? 

XXXIII. 

'  Well  hop'd  he  then,  when  this  was  prophesied, 
That  from  his  sides  some  noble  child  should  rise, 
The  which  through  fame  should  far  be  magnified, 
And  this  proud  giant  should  with  brave  emprise 
Quite  overthrow,  who  now  'gins  to  despise 
The  good  Sir  Bruin  growing  far  in  years, 
Who  thinks  from  me  his  sorrow  all  doth  rise. 
Lo!  this  my  cause  of  grief  to  you  appears; 
For  which  I  thus  do  mourn,  and  pour  forth  ceaseless 

xxxiv.  [tears/ 

Which  when  he  heard,  he  inly  touched  was 
With  tender  ruth4  for  her  unworthy5  grief; 
And.  when  he  had  devised  of  her  case, 
He  gan  in  mind  conceive  a  fit  relief 
For  all  her  pain,  if  please  her  make  the  prief :  6 
And,  having  cheered  her,  thus  said;  'Fair  Dame, 
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In  evils  counsel  is  the  comfort  chief; 

Which  though  I  be  not  wise  enough  to  frame, 

Yet,  as  I  well  it  mean,  vouchsafe  it  without  blame. 

xxxv. 

'  If  that  the  cause  of  this  your  languishment 
Be  lack  of  children  to  supply  your  place, 
Lo  !  how,  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
This  little  babe,  of  sweet  and  lovely  face, 
And  spotless  spirit,  in  which  ye  may  enchase 1 
Whatever  forms  ye  list  thereto  apply, 
Being  now  soft  and  fit  them  to  embrace; 
Whether  ye  list  him  train  in  chivalry, 

Or  nursle  up  in  lore  of  learn'd  philosophy. 

XXXVI. 

'And,  certes,  it  hath  oftentimes  been  seen, 
That  of  the  like,  whose  linage  was  unknown, 
More  brave  and  noble  knights  have  raised  been 
(As  their  victorious  deeds  have  often  shown, 
Being  with  fame  through  many  nations  blown,) 
Than  those  which  have  been  dandled  in  the  lap. 
Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave  imps  were 

sown 

,  Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap, 
That  made  them  grow  so  high  t'  all  honourable  hap/  2 

XXXVII. 

The  lady,  hearkening  to  his  senseful  speech, 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geason,3 
Having  oft  seen  it  tried  as  he  did  teach : 
Therefore  inclining  to  his  goodly  reason, 
Agreeing  well  both  with  the  place  and  season, 
She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 
As  of  her  own  by  livery4  and  seisin;5 
And,  having  over  it  a  little  wept, 
She  bore  it  thence,  and  ever  as  her  own  it  kept. 
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XXXVIII. 

Eight  glad  was  Calepine  to  be  so  rid 

Of  his  young  charge  whereof  he  skilled  nought; 

Ne  she  less  glad;  for  she  so  wisely  did, 

And  with  her  husband  under  hand  so  wrought, 

That,  when  that  infant  unto  him  she  brought, 

She  made  him  think  it  surely  was  his  own; 

1  Accom 

And  it  in  goodly  thewes1  so  well  upbrought, 

plish 
ments. 

That  it  became  a  famous  knight  well  known, 

And  did  right  noble  deeds  ;  the  which  elsewhere  are 

shown. 

XXXIX. 

But  Calepine,  now  being  left  alone 

Under  the  greenwood's  side  in  sorry  plight, 

Withouten  arms  or  steed  to  ride  upon, 

Or  house  to  hide  his  head  from  heaven's  spite  ; 

2  Al 

Albe2  that  dame,  by  all  the  means  she  might, 

though. 

Him  oft  desired  home  with  her  to  wend, 

And  offer'd  him,  his  courtesy  to  requite, 

Both  horse  and  arms  arid  whatso  else  to  lend, 

Yet  he  them  all  refus'd,  though  thank'd  her  as  a 

friend; 

XL. 

And,  for  exceeding  grief  which  inly  grew, 

That  he  his  love  so  luckless  now  had  lost, 

3  Against 

On  the  cold  ground  maugre3  himself  he  threw 

his  will. 

For  fell  despite,  to  be  so  sorely  crost; 

And  there  all  night  himself  in  anguish  tost, 

Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  again 

4  Lie. 

His  limbs  would  rest,  ne  lig4  in  ease  embost,5 

6  Enclosed. 

Till  that  his  lady's  sight  he  might  attain, 

Or  understand  that  she  in  safety  did  remain. 
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CANTO  V. 

The  Savage  serves  Serena  well, 

Till  she  Prince  Arthur  find; 
Who  her,  together  with  his  Squire, 

With  th'  Hermit  leaves  behind. 

I. 

0  WHAT  an  easy  thing  is  to  descry 
The  gentle  blood,  however  it  be  wrapt 
In  sad  misfortune's  foul  deformity 
And  wretched  sorrows,  which  have  often  hapt! 
For  howsoever  it  may  grow  mis-shapt, 
Like*  this  Wild  Man  being  undisciplined, 
That  to  all  virtue  it  may  seem  unapt ; 
Yet  will  it  show  some  sparks  of  gentle  mind, 
And  at  the  last  break  forth  in  his  own  proper  kind. 

ii. 

That  plainly  may  in  this  Wild  Man  be  red,1 
Who,  though  he  were  still  in  this  desert  wood, 
Mongst  savage  beasts,  both  rudely  born  and  bred, 
Ne  ever  saw  fair  guise,  ne  learned  good, 
.  Yet  shew'd^  some  token  of  his  gentle  blood 
By  gentle  usage  of  that  wretched  dame: 
Forjcertes  he  was  born  of  noble  blood, 
However  by  hard  hap  he  hither  came ; 
As  ye  may  know,  when  time  shall  be  to,t§llthe  same. 

in. 

Who,  whenas  now  long  time  he  lacked  had 
The  good  Sir  Calepine,  that  far  was  stray'd, 
Did  wax  exceeding  sorrowful  and  sad, 
As  he  of  some  misfortune  were  afraid; 
And,  leaving  there  this  lady  all  dismay 'd, 
Went  forth  straightway  into  the  forest  wide 
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To  seek  if  he  perchance  asleep  were  laid, 
Or  whatso  else  were  unto  him  betide :         [spied. 
He  sought  him  far  and  near,  yet  him  no  where  he 

IV. 

Then  back  returning  to  that  sorry  dame, 
He  shewed  semblant1  of  exceeding  moan 
By  speaking  signs,  as  he  them  best  could  frame, 
Now  wringing  both  his  wretched  hands  in  one, 
Now  beating  his  hard  head  upon  a  stone, 
That  ruth2  it  was  to  see  him  so  lament: 
By  which  she  well  perceiving  what  was  done, 
Gan  tear  her  hair  and  all  her  garments  rent, 
And  beat  her  breast,  and  piteously  herself  torment. 

v. 

Upon  the  ground  herself  she  fiercely  threw, 
Regardless  of  her  wounds  yet  bleeding  rife,3 
That  with  their  blood  did  all  the  floor  imbrue, 
As  if  her  breast  new  lanc'd  with  murd'rous  knife 
Would  straight  dislodge  the  wretched  weary  life : 
There  she  long  grov'ling  and  deep  groaning  lay, 
As  if  her  vital  powers  were  at  strife 
With  stronger  Death,  and  feared  their  decay: 
Such  were  this  lady's  pangs  and  dolorous  assay.4 

VI. 

Whom  when  the  Savage  saw  so  sore  distrest, 
He  reared  her  up  from  the  bloody  ground, 
And  sought,  by  all  the  means  that  he  could  best, 
Her  to  recure  out  of  that  stony  swoimd, 
And  staunch  the  bleeding  of  her  dreary  wound : 
Yet  nould  she  be  recomforted  for  nought, 
Nor  cease  her  sorrow  and  impatient  stound, 
But  day  and  night  did  vex  her  careful  thought, 
And  ever  more  and  more  her  own  affliction  wrought. 
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VII. 

At  length,  whenas  no  hope  of  his  return 
She  saw  now  left,  she  cast  to  leave  the  place, 
And  wend  abroad,  though  feeble  and  forlorn, 
To  seek  some  comfort  in  that  sorry  case : 
His  steed,  now  strong  through  rest  so  long  a  space, 
Well  as  she  could  she  got,  and  did  bedight ; l 
And  being  thereon  mounted,  forth  did  pace 
Withouten  guide  her  to  conduct  aright, 

Or  guard  her  to  defend  from  bold  oppressor's  might. 

vm. 

Whom  when  her  host  saw  ready  to  depart, 
He  would  not  suffer  her  alone  to  fare, 
But  gan  himself  address  to  take  her  part. 
Those  warlike  arms,  which  Calepine  whilere 
Had  left  behind,  he  gan  eftsoons2  prepare, 
And  put  them  all  about  himself  unfit, 
His  shield,  his  helmet,  and  his  curats3  bare, 
But  without  sword  upon  his  thigh  to  sit ; 

Sir  Calepine  himself  away  had  hidden  it. 

IX. 

So  forth  they  travelled  an  uneven4  pair 
,  That  might  to  all  men  seem  an  uncouth  sight; 
A-^avag^Man  matched  with  a  lady  fair 
That  rather  seem'd  the  conquest  of  his  might 
Gotten  by  spoiltha^ 
But  he~didTier  attend  most  carefully, 
And  faithfully  did  serve  both  day  and  night 
Withouten  thought  of  shame  or  villainy, 
Ne  ever  shewed  sign  of  foul_disloyalty. 

x. 

Upon  a  day,  as  on  their  way  they  went, 
It  chanc'd  some  furniture  about  her  steed 
To  be  disorder'd  by  some  accident ; 
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Which  to  redress  she  did  th'  assistance  need 
Of  this  her  groom ;  which  he  by  signs  did  reede  • 
And  straight  his  cumbrous  arms  aside  did  lay 
Upon  the  ground,  withouten  doubt  or  dreed; 
And,  in  his  homely  wise,  began  to  assay 
T  amend  what  was  amiss,  and  put  in  right  array. 

XI. 

'Bout  which  whilst  he  was  busied  thus  hard, 
Lo!  where  a  knight,  together  with  his  squire, 
All  arm'd  to  point  came  riding  thitherward ; 
Which  seemed,  by  their  portance2  and  attire, 
To  be  two  errant  knights,  that  did  inquire 
After  adventures,  where  they  might  them  get: 
Those  were,  to  wit,  (if  that  ye  it  require) 
Prince  Arthur  and  young  Timias,  which  met     I 
By  strange  occasion,  that  here  needs  forth  be  setJ 

XII. 

After  that  Timias  had  again  recured3 
The  favour  of  Belphoebe,  as  ye  heard, 
And  of  her  grace  did  stand  again  assured, 
To  happy  bliss  he  was  full  high  uprear'd, 
Neither  of  envy  nor  of  change  afeard : 
Though  many  foes  did  him  malign  therefore, 
And  with  unjust  detraction  him  did  beard; 
Yet  he  himself  so  well  and  wisely  bore, 
That  in  her  sovereign  liking  he  dwelt  evermore. 

XIII. 

But,  of  them  all  which  did  his  ruin  seek, 
Three  mighty  enemies  did  him  most  despite, 
Three  mighty  ones,  and  cruel  minded  eke,4 
That  him  not  only  sought  by  open  might 
To  overthrow,  but  to  supplant  by  sleight : 
The  first  of  them  by  name  was  call'd  Despetto,5 
Exceeding  all  the  rest  in  power  and  height; 
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The  second,  not  so  strong  but  wise,  Decetto;1 
The  third,  nor  strong  nor  wise  but  spitefullest, 
Defetto.2 

XIV. 

Ofttimes  their  sundry  powers  they  did  employ, 
And  several  deceits,  but  all  in  vain ; 
For  neither  they  by  force  could  him  destroy, 
Ne  yet  entrap  in  treason's  subtle  train : 
Therefore,  conspiring  all  together  plain, 
They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  compound : 
Where  singled  forces  fail,  conjoin'd  may  gain. 
The  Blatant  Beast  the  fittest  means  they  found 

To  work  his  utter  shame,  and  throughly  him  con 
found. 

xv. 

Upon  a  day,  as  they  the  time  did  wait 
When  he  did  range  the  wood  for  savage  game, 
They  sent  that  Blatant  Beast  to  be  a  bait 
To  draw  him  from  his  dear  beloved  dame 
Un wares  into  the  danger  of  defame:3 
For  well  they  wist  that  squire  to  be  so  bold, 
That  no  one  beast  in  forest  wild  or  tame 
Met  him  in  chase,  but  he  it  challenge  would, 

And  pluck  the  prey  ofttimes  out  of  their  greedy  hold. 

XVI. 

The  hardy  boy,  as  they  devised  had, 
Seeing  the  ugly  monster  passing  by, 
Upon  him  set,  of  peril  nought  adrad,4 
Ne  skilful  of  the  uncouth  jeopardy; 
And  charged  him  so  fierce  and  furiously, 
That,  his  great  force  unable  to  endure, 
He  forced  was  to  turn  from  him  and  fly : 
Yet,  ere  he  fled,  he  with  his  tooth  impure 
Him  heedless  bit,  the  whiles  he  was  thereof  secure.5 
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XVII. 

Securely  he  did  after  him  pursue, 

Thinking  by  speed  to  overtake  his  flight; 

Who  through  thick  woods  and  brakes  and  briers 

him  drew, 

To  weary  him  the  more  and  waste  his  spite, 
So  that  he  now  has  almost  spent  his  sprite : 
Till  that  at  length  unto  a  woody  glade 
He  came,  whose  covert  stopped  his  further  sight; 
There  his  three  foes  shrouded  in  guileful  shade 
Out  of  their  ambush  broke,  and  gan  him  to  invade. 

XVIII. 

Sharply  they  all  at  once  did  him  assail, 
Burning  with  inward  rancour  and  despite, 
And  heaped  strokes  did  round  about  him  hail 
With  so  huge  force,  that  seemed  nothing  might 
Bear  off  their  blows  from  piercing  thorough  quite : 
Yet  he  them  all  so  warily  did  ward, 
That  none  of  them  in  his  soft  flesh  did  bite ; 
And  all  the  while  his  back  for  best  safeguard 
He  leant  against  a  tree,  that  backward  onset  barr'd. 

XIX. 

Like  a  wild  bull,  that,  being  at  a  bay, 
Is  baited  of  a  mastiff  and  a  hound 
And  a  cur-dog,  that  do  him  sharp  assay 
On  every  side,  and  beat  about  him  round; 
But  most  that  cur,  barking  with  bitter  sound, 
And  creeping  still  behind,  doth  him  encumber, 
That  in  his  chafe  he  digs  the  trampled  ground, 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellows  like  the  thunder : 
So  did  that  squire  his  foes  disperse  and  drive  asunder. 

xx. 

Him  well  behoved  so ;  for  his  three  foes 
Sought  to  encompass  him  on  every  side, 
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And  dangerously  did  round  about  enclose : 
But,  most  of  all,  Defetto  him  annoy'd, 
Creeping  behind  him  still  to  have  destroyed; 
So  did  Decetto  eke  him  circumvent; 
But  stout  Despetto  in  his  greater  pride 
Did  front  him,  face  to  face  against  him  bent : 
Yet  he  them  all  withstood,  and  often  made  relent. 

XXI. 

Till  that  at  length  nigh  tir'd  with  former  chase, 
And  weary  now  with  careful  keeping  ward, 
He  gan  to  shrink  and  somewhat  to  give  place, 
Full  like  ere  long  to  have  escaped  hard; 
Whenas  unwares  he  in  the  forest  heard 
A  trampling  steed,  that  with  his  neighing  fast 
Did  warn  his  rider  be  upon  his  guard ; 
With  noise  whereof  the  squire,  now  nigh  aghast, 
Revived  was,  and  sad  despair  away  did  cast. 

XXII. 

Eftsoons1  he  spied  a  knight  approaching  nigh; 
Who,  seeing  one  in  so  great  danger  set 
Mongst  many  foes,  himself  did  faster  hie 
To  rescue  him,  and  his  weak  part  abet,2 
For  pity  so  to  see  him  overset:3 
Whom  soon  as  his  three  enemies  did  view, 
They  fled,  and  fast  into  the  wood  did  get : 
Him  booted  not  to  think  them  to  pursue; 
The  covert  was  so  thick,  that  did  no  passage  shew. 

XXIII. 

Then,  turning  to  that  swain,  him  well  he  knew 
To  be  his  Timias,  his  own  true  squire  ; 
Whereof  exceeding  glad,  he  to  him  drew, 
And,  him  embracing  twixt  his  arms  entire,4 
Him  thus  bespake ;  '  My  lief,5  my  life's  desire, 
Why  have  ye  me  alone  thus  long  yleft? 


1  Imme 
diately 


2  Support. 

3  Over 
matched. 


4  Affec 
tionately. 

5  Love. 
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Tell  me  what  world's  despite,  or  heaven's  ire, 
Hath  you  thus  long  away  from  me  bereft : 
Where  have  ye  all  this  while  been  wand'ring,  where 
been  weft?1 

XXIV. 

With  that  he  sighed  deep  for  inward  tine  :2 
To  whom  the  squire  nought  answered  again, 
But,  shedding  few  soft  tears  from  tender  eyne, 
His  dear  affect3  with  silence  did  restrain, 
And  shut  up  all  his  plaint  in  privy  pain. 
There  they  awhile  some  gracious  speeches  spent, 
As  to  them  seem'd  fit  time  to  entertain  : 
After  all  which  up  to  their  steeds  they  went, 
And  forth  together  rode,  a  comely  couplement. 

&\^  xxv' 

|  So  now  they  be  arrived  both  in  sight 

Of  this  Wild  Man,  whom  they  full  busy  found 
About  the  sad  Serena  things  to  dight,4 
With  those  brave  armours  lying  on  the  ground, 
That  seem'd  the  spoil  of  some  right  well  renown'd. 
Which  when  that  squire  beheld,  he  to  them  stept, 
Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hilding  hound ; 5 
But  he  it  seeing  lightly  to  him  lept,  [kept  : 

And  sternly  with  strong  hand  it  from  his  handling 

XXVI. 

Gnashing  his  grinded  teeth  with  grisly  look, 
And  sparkling  fire  out  of  his  furious  eyne, 
Him  with  his  fist  unwares  upon  th'  head  he  strook, 
That  made  him  down  unto  the  earth  incline; 
Whence  soon  upstarting,  much  he  gan  repine, 
And  laying  hand  upon  his  wrathful  blade 
Thought  therewithal  forthwith  him  to  have  slain ; 
Who  it  perceiving  hand  upon  him  laid, 
And  greedily  him  griping  his  avengement  stay'd. 
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XXVII. 

With  that  aloud  the  fair  Serena  cried 
Unto  the  knight,  them  to  dispart  in  twain : 
Who  to  them  stepping  did  them  soon  divide, 
And  did  from  further  violence  restrain, 
Albe1  the  Wild^Man  hardly  would  refrain. 
Then  gan  the  Prince  of  her  for  to  demand 
What  and  from  whence  she  was ;  and  by  what  train 
She  fell  into  that  savage  villain's  hand; 
And  whether  free  with  him  she  now  were,  or  in  band. 

XXVIII. 

To  whom  she  thus ;  '  I  am,  as  now  ye  see, 
The  wretchedst  dame  that  lives  this  day  on  ground, 
Who  both  in  mind  (the  which  most  grieveth  me) 
And  body  have  received  a  mortal  wound, 
That  hath  me  driven  to  this  dreary  stound.2 
I  was  ere  while  the  love  of  Calepine; 
Who  whether  he  alive  be  to  be  found, 
Or  by  some  deadly  chance  be  done  to  pine,3 
Since  I  him  lately  lost,  uneath4  is  to  define. 

XXIX. 

'  In  savage  forest  I  him  lost  of  late, 
,  Where  I  had  surely  long  ere  this  been  dead, 
Or  else  remained  in  most  wretched  state, 
Had  not  this  Wild  Man  in  that  wof  ul  stead 
Kept  and  delivereoT  me  from  deadly  dread. 
In  such  a  savage  wight,  of  brutish  kind, 
Amongst  wild  beasts  in  desert  forests  bred, 
It  is  most  strange  and  wonderful  to  find 
So  mild^humanity  and  ^perfect  gegtl^mind. 

xxx. 

'  Let  me  therefore  this  favour  for  him  find, 
That  ye  will  not  your  wrath  upon  him  wreak, 
Sith  he  cannot  express  his  simple .. mind, 


1  Al 
though. 
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3  Caused 
to  die. 

4  Difficult. 
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Ne  yours  conceive,  ne  but  by  tokens  speak  : 
Small  praise  to  prove  your  power  on  wight  so  weak ! ' 
With  such  fair  words  she  did  their  heat  assuage, 
And  the  strong  course  of  their  displeasure  break,   ) 
That  they  to  pity  turn'd  their  former  rage, 
And  each  sought  to  supply  the  office  of  her  page. 

XXXI. 

So,  having  all  things  well  about  her  dight,1 
She  on  her  way  cast  forward  to  proceed ; 
And  they  her  forth  conducted,  where  they  might 
Find  harbour  fit  to  comfort  her  great  need ; 
For  now  her  wounds  corruption  gan  to  breed : 
And  eke  this  squire,  who  like  wise  ^wounded  was 
Of  that  same  monster  late,  for  lack  of  heed 
Now  gan  to  faint,  and  further  could  not  pass 
Through  feebleness,  which  all  his  limbs  oppressed  has. ' 

XXXII. 

So  forth  they  rode  together  all  in  troop          [ease 
To  seek  some  place,  the  which  might  yield  some 
To  these  sick  twain  that  now  began  to  droop  : 
And  all  the  way  the  Prince  sought  to  appease 
The  bitter  anguish  of  their  sharp  disease 
By  ^all  the  courteous  means  he  could  invent ; 
Somewhile  with  merry  purpose,2  fit  to  please, 
And  otherwhile  with  good  encouragement, 
To  make  them  to  endure  the  pains  did  them  torment. 

XXXIII. 

Mongst  which,  Serena  did  to  him  relate 
The  foul  discourtesies  and  unknightly  parts 
Which  Turpine  had  unto  her  shewed  late, 
Without  compassion  of  her  cruel  smarts  : 
Although  Blandina  did  with  all  her  arts 
Him  otherwise  persuade  all  that  she  might, 
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Yet  he  of  malice,  without  her  desarts, 

Not  only  her  excluded  late  at  night, 

But  also  traitorously  did  wound  her  weary  knight. 

XXXIV. 

Wherewith  the  Prince  sore  moved  there  avow'd 

That,  soon  as  he  returned  back  again, 

He  would  avenge  th'  abuses  of  that  proud 

And  shameful  knight,  of  whom  she  did  complain. 

This  wise  did  they  each  other  entertain 

To  pass  the  tedious  travel  of  the  way  ; 

Till  towards  night  they  came  unto  a  plain, 

By  which  a  little  hermitage  there  lay, 

Far  from  all  neighbourhood,  the  which  annoy  it  may. 

XXXV. 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chapel  stood, 

Which  being  all  with  ivy  overspread, 

Deck'd  all  the  roof,  and,  shadowing  the  rood,1 

1  Cross. 

Seem'd  like  a  grove  fair  branched  over  head  : 

Therein  the  hermit,  which  his  life  here  led 

In  strait  observance  of  religious  vow, 

Was  wont  his  hours  and  holy  things  to  bed;2 

2  Pray, 

/  Ct                    \ 

And  therein  he  likewise  was  praying  now, 

(naxon.) 

•Whenas  these  knights  arrived,  they  wist3  not  where 

3  Knew. 

nor  how. 

XXXVI. 

They  staid  not  there,  but  straightway  in  did  pass  : 

Whom  when  the  hermit  present  saw  in  place, 

From  his  devotion  straight  he  troubled  was; 

Which  breaking  off  he  toward  them  did  pace 

With  stayed  steps  and  grave  beseeming  grace  : 

4  Former 
ly 

For  well  it  seemed  that  whilome^he  had  been 

v* 
5  Knew 

Sqme_gpodly  person,  and  of  gentle  race, 

how  to 
behave  to 
all. 

6  T3on,-iTY> 

That  could  his  good6  to  all;  and  well  did  ween 

How  each  to  entertain  with  court'sy  well  beseen  :  6 

•*=  —  —         —  •  —  —  •*-     .     ,  — 

jjecom- 
ing. 
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XXXVII. 

And  soothly  it  was  said  by  common  fame, 
So  long  as  age  enabled  him  thereto, 
That  he  had  been  a  man  of  mickle1  name, 
Benowned  much  in  arms  and  derring-do  : 2 
But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  too3 
Of  war's  delight  and  world's  contentious  toil, 
The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disavow; 
And,  hanging  up  his  arms  and  warlike  spoil, 
From  all  this  world's  encumbrance  did  himself  assoil.4 

XXXVIII. 

He  thence  them  led  into  his  hermitage, 
Letting  their  steeds  to  graze  upon  the  green; 
Small  was  his  house,  and,  like  a  little  cage, 
For  his  own  turn ;  yet  inly  neat  and  clean, 
Deck'd  with  green  boughs  and  flowers  gay  beseen ; 
Therein  he  them  full  fair  did  entertain 
Not  with  such  forged  shows,  as  fitter  been 
For  courting  fools  that  courtesies  would  fain, 
But  with  entire  affection  and  appearance  plain. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  was  their  fare  but  homely,  such  as  he 
Did  use  his  feeble  body  to  sustain; 
The  which  full  gladly  they  did  take  in  glee, 
Such  as  it  was,  ne  did  of  want  complain, 
But,  being  well  suffic'd,  them  rested  fain  :5 
But  fair  Serene  all  night  could  take  no  rest, 
Ne  yet  that  gentle  squire,  for  grievous  pain 
Of  their  late  wounds,  the  which  the  Blatant  Beast 
Had  given  them,  whose  grief  through  sufFrance6  sore 

XL.  [increast. 

So  all  that  night  they  pass'd  in  great  disease,7 
Till  that  the  morning,  bringing  early  light 
To  guide  men's  labours,  brought  them  also  ease, 
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And  some  assuagement  of  their  painful  plight. 
Then  up  they  rose,  and  gan  themselves  to  dight1 
Unto  their  journey;  but  that  squire  and  dame 
So  faint  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travel,  nor  one  foot  to  frame : 

Their  hearts  were  sick;  their  sides  were  sore;  their 
feet  were  lame. 

XLI. 

Therefore  the  Prince,  whom  great  affairs  in  mind 
Would  not  permit  to  make  there  longer  stay, 
Was  forced  there  to  leave  them  both  behind 
In  that  good  hermit's  charge,  whom  he  did  pray 
To  tend  them  well :  so  forth  he  went  his  way, 
And  with  him  eke  the  savage  (that  whilere,2 
Seeing  his  royal  usage  and  array, 
Was  greatly  grown  in  love  of  that  brave  pere3) 

Would  needs  depart;  as  shall  declared  be  elsewhere. 


CANTO  VI. 

The  Hermit  heals  both  Squire  and  Dame 

Of  their  sore  maladies ; 
He4  Turpine  doth  defeat  and  shame 

For  his  late  villanies. 

I. 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 
Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword,  so  sore  doth  light 
As  doth  the  poisonous  sting,  which  infamy 
Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wight : 
For,  by  no  art  nor  any  leach's  might, 
It  ever  can  recured  be  again; 
Ne  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortal  sprite 
Of  Podalirius  did  in  it  retain, 
Can  remedy  such  hurts ;  such  hurts  are  hellish  pain. 
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II. 

Such  were  the  wounds  the  which  that  Blatant 

Beast 

Made  in  the  bodies  of  that  squire  and  dame ; 
And,  being  such,  were  now  much  more  increast 
For  want  of  taking  heed  unto  the  same, 
That  now  corrupt  and  cureless1  they  became: 
Howbe  that  careful  hermit  did  his  best, 
With  many  kinds  of  medicines  meet,  to  tame 
The  pois'nous  humour  which  did  most  infest 

Their  rankling  wounds,  and  every  day  them  duly  drest. 

in. 

For  he  right  well  in  leech's  craft  was  seen ; 2 
And,  through  the  long  experience  of  his  days, 
Which  had  in  many  fortunes  tossed  been 
And  past  through  many  perilous  assays, 
He  knew  the  diverse  went3  of  mortal  ways, 
And  in  the  minds  of  men  had  great  insight ; 
Which  with  sage  counsel,  when  they  went  astray, 
He  could  enform,4  and  them  reduce  aright; 

And  all  the  passions  heal,  which  wound  the  weaker 

iv.  [sprite. 

For  whilome  he  had  been  a  doughty  knight, 
As  any  one  that  lived  in  his  days, 
And  proved  oft  in  many  perilous  fight, 
In  which  he  grace  and  glory  won  always, 
And  in  all  battles  bore  away  the  bays : 
But  being  now  attacked  with  timely  age, 
And  weary  of  this  world's  unquiet  ways, 
He  took  himself  unto  this  hermitage, 

In  which  he  liv'd  alone,  like  careless  bird  in  cage. 

v. 

One  day,  as  he  was  searching  of  their  wounds, 
He  found  that  they  had  fester'd  privily; 
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And,  rankling  inward  with  unruly  stounds,1 
The  inner  parts  now  gan  to  putrify, 
That  quite  they  seem'd  past  help  of  surgery ; 
And  rather  needed  to  be  disciplined 
With  wholesome  rede2  of  sad  sobriety, 
To  rule  the  stubborn  rage  of  passion  blind : 
Give  salves  to  every  sore,  but  counsel  to  the  mind. 

VI. 

So,  taking  them  apart  into  his  cell, 
He  to  that  point  fit  speeches  gan  to  frame, 
As  he  the  art  of  words  knew  wondrous  well, 
And  eke  could  do  as  well  as  say  the  same : 
And  thus  he  to  them  said ;  '  Fair  Daughter  Dame, 
And  you,  fair  Son,  which  here  thus  long  now  lie 
In  piteous  languor  since  ye  hither  came ; 
In  vain  of  me  ye  hope  for  remedy, 
And  I  likewise  in  vain  do  salves  to  you  apply : 

vn. 

'  For  in  yourself  your  only  help  doth  lie 
To"  heal  yourselves,  and  must  proceed  alone 
From  your  own  will  to  cure  your  malady.  ~" 
Who  Ccan  him  cure  that  will  be  cur'd  of  none  ? 


1  Pains. 


2  Advice. 


HTEefefore  teaTQTye  seek,  observe  this  one  : 
Firs   learn    onu^11868  to  refrain 


LFrom  things  that  stir  upjfrail  affection  ;  3  [restrairi 

Your  eyes,  your  ears,  your  tongue,  your  talk 
FronTOiat  they  most  affect,  and  in  due  terms  contain.^ 

VIII. 

*  For  from  those  outward  senses,  ill  affected, 
The  seed  of  all  this  evil  first  doth  spring, 
Which  at  the  first,  before  it  had  infected, 
Might  easy  be  suppressed  with  little  thing: 
But,  being  growen  strong,  it  forth  doth  bring 
Sorrow,  and  anguish,  and  impatient  pain, 


Passion. 


Restrain. 
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In  th'  inner  parts ;  and  lastly,  scattering 
Contagious  poison  close1  through  every  vein, 
It  never  rests  till  it  have  wrought  his  final  bane. 

IX. 

'  For  that  Beast's  teeth,  which  wounded  you  tofore,2 
Are  so  exceeding  venomous  and  keen, 
Made  all  of  rusty  iron  rankling  sore, 
That,  where  they  bite,  it  booteth  not  to  ween 
With  salve,  or  antidote,  or  other  mean, 
It  ever  to  amend:  ne  marvel  ought; 
For  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish  strene,3 
And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  upbrought 
Begot  of  foul  Echidna,  as  in  books  is  taught. 

x. 

'  Echidna  is  a  monster,  direful  dread, 
Whom  gods  do  hate,  and  heavens  abhor  to  see; 
So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  head, 
That  even  the  hellish  fiends  affrighted  be 
At  sight  thereof,  and  from  her  presence  flee : 
Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  profess4 
A  fair  young  maiden,  full  of  comely  glee ; 
But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plain  express 
A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearful  ugliness. 

XI. 

'  To  her  the  gods,  for  her  so  dreadful  face, 
In  fearful  darkness,  furthest  from  the  sky 
And  from  the  earth,  appointed  have  her  place 
Mongst  rocks  and  caves,  where  she  enrolFd  doth 
In  hideous  horror  and  obscurity,  [lie 

Wasting  the  strength  of  her  immortal  age : 
There  did  Typhaon,  with  her  company; 
Cruel  Typhaon,  whose  tempestuous  rage  [assuage. 
Makes  th'  heavens  tremble  oft,  and  him  with  vows 
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XII. 

*  Of  that  commixtion  they  did  then  beget 
This  hellish  dog,  that  hight1  the  Blatant  Beast; 
A  wicked  monster,  that  his  tongue  doth  whet 
Gainst  all,  both  good  and  bad,  both  most2  and 
And  pours  his  poisonous  gall  forth  to  infest  [least, 
The  noblest  wights  with  notable  defame  : 
Ne  ever  knight  that  bore  so  lofty  crest, 
Ne  ever  lady  of  so  honest  name, 
But  he  them  spotted  with  reproach,  or  secret  shame. 

XIII. 

'  In  vain  therefore  it  were  with  medicine 
To  go  about  to  salve  such  kind  of  sore, 
That  rather  needs  wise  rede3  and  discipline 
Than  outward  salves  that  may  augment  it  more.' 
'  Aye  me ! '  said  then  Serena,  sighing  sore, 
'  What  hope  of  help  doth  then  for  us  remain, 
If  that  no  salves  may  us  to  health  restore  P 
'  But  sith  we  need  good  counsel/  said  the  swain, 
'  Aread,4  good  Sire,  some  counsel  that  may  us  sustain/ 

XIV. 

'  The  best/  said  he,  '  that  I  can  you  advise, 
Is  to  avoid  thj  occasion  of  the  ill  : 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise, 
Removed  is,  th'  effect  surceaseth5  still. 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will ; 
Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight; 
Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 
Shun  secresy,  and  talk  in  open  sight : 
So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight/ 

xv. 

Thus  having  said,  his  sickly  patients 
Did  gladly  hearken  to  his  grave  beheast, 
And  kept  so  well  his  wise  commandements, 


1  Is  called. 

2  Greatest. 


Advice. 


Explain. 


Entirely 
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That  in  short  space  their  malady  was  ceast, 
And  eke  the  biting  of  that  harmful  Beast 
Was  throughly  heal'd.     Then  when  they  did 

perceive 

Their  wounds  recur'd,  and  forces  reincreast, 
Of  that  good  hermit  both  they  took  their  leave, 
And  went  both  on  their  way,  ne  each  would  other 

leave : 

XVI. 

But  each  the  other  vow'd  t'  accompany: 
The  lady,  for  that  she  was  much  in  dread, 
Now  left  alone  in  great  extremity ; 
The  squire,  for  that  he  courteous  was  indeed, 
Would  not  her  leave  alone  in  her  great  need. 
So  both  together  travell'd,  till  they  met 
With  a  fair  maiden  clad  in  mourning  weed, 
Upon  a  mangy  jade  unmeetly  set, 
And  a  lewd  fool  her  leading  thorough  dry  and  wet. 

XVII. 

But  by  what  means  that  shame  to  her  befell, 
And  how  thereof  herself  she  did  acquite, 
I  must  awhile  forbear  to  you  to  tell; 
Till  that,  as  comes  by  course,  I  do  recite 
What  fortune  to  the  Briton  Prince  did  light, 
Pursuing  that  proud  knight,  the  which  whilere1 
Wrought  to  Sir  Calepine  so  foul  despite ; 
And  eke  his  lady,  though  she  sickly  were, 
So  lewdly2  had  abus'd,  as  ye  did  lately  hear. 

XVIII. 

The  Prince,  according  to  the  former  token, 
Which  fair  Serene  to  him  delivered  had, 
Pursu'd  him  straight;  in  mind  to  been  ywroken3 
Of  all  the  vile  demean4  and-jisage  bad, 
With  which  he  had  those  two  so  ill  bestad:5 
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Ne  wight  with  him  on  that  adventure  went, 
But  that  Wild  Man;  whom  though  he  oft  forbad, 
Yet  for  no  bidding,  nor  for  being  shent,1      \    J^ 
Would  he  restrained  be  from  his  attendement. 

XIX. 

Arriving  there,  as  did  by  chance  befall, 
He  found  the  gate  wide  ope,  and  in  he  rode, 
Ne  staid  till  that  he  came  into  the  hall; 
Where  soft  dismounting,  like  a  weary  load, 
Upon  the  ground  with  feeble  feet  he  trode, 
As  he  unable  were  for  very  need 
To  move  one  foot,  but  there  must  make  abode; 
The  whiles  the  Savage  Man  did  take  his  steed, 

And  in  some  stable  near  did  set  him  up  to  feed. 

xx. 

Ere  long  to  him  a  homely  groom  there  came, 
That  in  rude  wise  him  asked  what  he  was, 
That  durst  so  boldly,  without  let2  or  shame, 
Into  his  lord's  forbidden  hall  to  pass  : 
To  whom  the  Prince,  him  feigning  to  embase,3 
Mild  answer  made,  he  was  an  errant  knight, 
The  which  was  fall'n  into  this  feeble  case 
Through  many  wounds,  which  lately  he  in  fight 

Eeceived  had,  and  pray'd  to  pity  his  ill  plight. 

XXI. 

But  he,  the  more  outrageous  and  bold, 
Sternly  did  bid  him  quickly  thence  avaunt,4 
Or  dear  abye ; 5  for  why  ?  his  lord  of  old 
Did  hate  all  errant  knights  which  there  did  haunt, 
Ne  lodging  would  to  any  of  them  graunt; 
And  therefore  lightly  bade  him  pack  away, 
Not  sparing  him  with  bitter  words  to  taunt; 
j     And  therewithal  rude  hand  on  him  did  lay, 
!  To  thrust  him  out  of  door  doing  his  worst  assay. 
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XXII. 

Which  when  the  Savage  coming  now  in  place 
Beheld,  eftsoons1  he  all  enraged  grew, 
And,  running  straight  upon  that  villain  base, 
Like  a  fell  lion  at  him  fiercely  flew, 
Andjwith  his  teeth  and  nails,  in  present  view, 
IJimjrudely  rent  and  all  to  pieces  tore ; 
So  miserably  him  all  helpless  slew, 
That  with  the  noise,  whilst  he  did  loudly  roar, 
The  people  of  the  house  rose  forth  in  great  uproar. 

XXIII. 

Who  when  on  ground  they  saw  their  fellow  slain, 
And  that  same  Knight  and  Savage  standing  by, 
Upon  them  two  they  fell  with  might  and  main, 
And  on  them  laid  so  huge  and  horribly, 
As  if  they  would  have  slain  them  presently : 
But  the  bold  Prince  defended  him  so  well, 
And  their  assault  withstood  so  mightily, 
That,  maugre2  all  their  might,  he  did  repell  [fell. 
And  beat  them  back,  whilst  many  underneath  him 

XXIV. 

Yet  he  them  still  so  sharply  did  pursue, 
That  few  of  them  he  left  alive,  which  fled, 
Those  evil  tidings  to  their  lord  to  shew : 
Who,  hearing  how  his  people  badly  sped, 
Came  forth  in  haste ;  where  whenas  with  the  dead 
He  saw  the  ground  all  strow'd,and  that  same  Knight 
And  Savage  with  their  blood  fresh  steaming  red, 
He  wox  nigh  mad  with  wrath  and  fell  despite, 
And  with  reproachful  words  him  thus  bespake  on 
height ; 3 

XXV. 

'  Art  thou  he,  traitor,  that  with  treason  vile 
Hast  slain  my  men  in  this  unmanly  manner, 
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And  now  triiimphest  in  the  piteous  spoil 
Of  these  poor  folk,  whose  souls  with  black  dishonour 
And  foul  defame  do  deck  thy  bloody  banner? 
The  meed  whereof  shall  shortly  be  thy  shame, 
And  wretched  end  which  still  attendeth  on  her/1 
With  that  himself  to  battle  he  did  frame ; 
So  did  his  forty  yeomen,  which  there  with  him  came. 

XXVI. 

With  dreadful  force  they  all  did  him  assail, 
And  round  about  with  boistVous  strokes  oppress, 
That  on  his  shield  did  rattle  like  to  hail 
In  a  great  tempest ;  that  in  such  distress 
He  wist  not  to  which  side  him  to  address  : 
And  evermore  that  craven  coward  knight 
Was  at  his  back  with  heartless  heediness, 
Waiting  if  he  unwares  him  murder  might  : 

For  cowardice  doth  still  in  villany  delight. 

xxvn. 

Whereof  whenas  the  Prince  was  well  aware, 
He  to  him  turn'd  with  furious  intent, 
And  him  against  his  power  gan  to  prepare; 
Like  a  fierce  bull,  that-  being  busy  bent 
To  fight  with  many  foes  about  him  ment,2 
Feeling  some  cur  behind  his  heels  to  bite, 
Turns  him  about  with  fell  avengement : 
So  likewise  turn'd  the  Prince  upon  the  knight, 

And  laid  at  him  amain  with  all  his  will  and  might. 

xxvm. 

Who,  when  he  once  his  dreadful  strokes  had  tasted, 
Durst  not  the  fury  of  his  force  abide, 
But  turn'd  aback,  and  to  retire  him  hasted 
Through  the  thick  press,  there  thinking  him  to  hide : 
But,  when  the  Prince  had  once  him  plainly  eyed, 
He  foot  by  foot  him  followed  alway, 
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Ne  would  him  suffer  once  to  shrink  aside ; 
But,  joining  close,  huge  load  at  him  did  lay; 
Who  flying  still  did  ward,  and  warding  fly  away. 

XXIX. 

But,  when  his  foe  he  still  so  eager  saw,  H 

Unto  his  heels  himself  he  did  betake, 
Hoping  unto  some  refuge  to  withdraw : 
Ne  would  the  Prince  him  ever  foot  forsake 
Whereso  he  went,  but  after  him  did  make. 
He  fled  from  room  to  room,  from  place  to  place, 
Whilst  every  joint  for  dread  of  death  did  quake, 
Still  looking  after  him  that  did  him  chase ; 
That  made  him  evermore  increase  his  speedy  pace. 

xxx. 

At  last  he  up  into  the  chamber  came 
Whereas  his  love  was  sitting  all  alone, 
Waiting  what  tidings  of  her  folk  became. 
There  did  the  Prince  him  overtake  anone 
Crying  in  vain  to  her  him  to  bemoan; 
And  with  his  sword  him  on  the  head  did  smite, 
That  to  the  ground  he  fell  in  senseless  swone : 
Yet,  whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  light, 
The  tempered  steel  did  not  into  his  brainpan  bite. 

XXXI. 

Which  when  the  lady  saw,  with  great  affright 
She  starting  up  began  to  shriek  aloud; 
And,  with  her  garment  covering  him  from  sight, 
Seem'd  under  her  protection  him  to  shroud; 
And,  falling  lowly  at  his  feet,  her  bow'd 
Upon  her  knee,  intreating  him  for  grace, 
And  often  him  besought,  and  pray'd,  and  vow'd; 
That,  with  the  ruth1  of  her  so  wretched  case, 
He  stay'd  his  second  stroke  and  did  his  hand  abase.2 
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XXXII. 

Her  weed1  she  then  withdrawing  did  him  discover ; 
Who  now  come  to  himself  yet  would  not  rise, 
But  still  did  lie  as  dead,  and  quake,  and  quiver, 
That  even  the  Prince  his  baseness  did  despise ; 
And  eke  his  dame,  him  seeing  in  such  guise, 
Gan  him  recomf ort  and  from  ground  to  rear : 
Who  rising  up  at  last  in  ghastly  wise, 
Like  troubled  ghost,  did  dreadfully  appear, 
As  one  that  had  no  life  him  left  through  former  fear. 

XXXIII. 

Whom  when  the  Prince  so  deadly  saw  dismayed, 
He  for  such  baseness  shamefully  him  shent,2 
And  with  sharp  words  did  bitterly  upbraid; 
'  Vile  coward  dog,  now  do  I  much  repent, 
That  ever  I  this  life  unto  thee  lent, 
Whereof  thou  caitiff  so  unworthy  art, 
That  both  thy  love,  for  lack  of  hardiment, 
And  eke  thyself,  for  want  of  manly  heart,    [part. 
And  eke  all  knights  hast  shamed  with  this  knightless 

XXXIV. 

'  Yet  further  hast  thou  heaped  shame  to  shame, 
And  crime  to  crime,  by  this  thy  coward  fear: 
For  first  it  was  to  thee  reproachful  blame, 
T  erect  this  wicked  Custom,  which  I  hear 
Gainst  errant  knigEts  and  ladies  thou  dost  rear; 
Whom  when  thou  mayst  thou  dost  of  arms  despoil, 
Or  of  their  upper  garment  which  they  wear : 
Yet  dost  thou  not  with  manhood,  but  with  guile, 
Maintain  this  evil  use,  thy  foes  thereby  to  foil. 

xxxv. 

'  And  lastly,  in  approvance  of  thy  wrong, 
To  shew  such  faintness  and  foul  cowardise 
Is  greatest  shame;  for  oft  it  falls,  that  strong 
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And  valiant  knights  do  rashly  enterprise 
Either  for  fame,  or  else  for  exercise, 
A  wrongful  quarrel  to  maintain  by  fight ; 
Yet  have  through  prowess  and  their  brave  emprise 
Gotten  great  worship  in  this  worldes  sight : 
For  greater  force  there  needs  to  maintain  wrong  than 
right. 

XXXVI. 

'  Yet,  since  thy  life  unto  this  lady  fair 
I  given  have,  live  in  reproach  and  scorn! 
Ne  ever  arms,  ne  ever  knighthood  dare 
Hence  to  profess ;  for  shame  is  to  adorn 
With  so  brave  badges  one  so  basely  born ; 
But  only  breathe,  sith  that  I  did  forgive!' 
So  having  from  his  craven  body  torn 
Those  goodly  arms,  he  them  away  did  give, 
And  only  suffer'd  him  this  wretched  life  to  live. 

XXXVII. 

There  whilst  he  thus  was  settling  things  above, 
Atween  that  lady  mild  and  recreant  knight, 
To  whom  his  life  he  granted  for  her  love, 
He  gan  bethink  him  in  what  perilous  plight 
He  had  behind  him  left  that  savage  wight 
Amongst  so  many  foes,  whom  sure  he  thought 
By  this  quite  slain  in  so  unequal  fight : 
Therefore  descending  back  in  haste,  he  sought 
If  yet  he  were  alive,  or  to  destruction  brought. 

XXXVIII. 

There  he  him  found  environed  about 

With  slaughtered  bodies,  which  his  hand  had  slain; 

And  laying  yet  afresh  with  courage  stout 

Upon  the  rest  that  did  alive  remain; 

Whom  he  likewise  right  sorely  did  constrain, 

Like  scattered  sheep,  to  seek  for  safety, 
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After  lie  gotten  had  with  busy  pain 

Some  of  their  weapons  which  thereby  did  lie, 

With  which  he  laid  about,  and  made  them  fast  to  fly. 

xxxix. 

Whom  when  the  Prince  so  felly  saw  to  rage, 
Approaching  to  him  near,  his  hand  he  stay'd^ 
And  sought,  by  making  signs,  him  to  assuage : 
Who  them  perceiving,  straight  to  him  obey'd, 
As^to  his  lord,  and  down  his  weapons  laid, 
As  if  he  long  had  to  his  hests1  been  trained. 
Thence  he  him  brought  away,  and  up  convey'd 
Into  the  chamber,  where  that  dame  remained 

With  her  unworthy  knight,  who  ill  him  entertained. 

XL. 

Whom  when  the  Savage  saw  from  danger  free, 
Sitting  beside  his  lady  there  at  ease, 
He  well  remember'd  that  the  same  was  he, 
Which  lately  sought  his  lord  for  to  displease : 
Then  all  in  rage  he  on  him  straight  did  seize, 
As  if  he  would  in  pieces  him  have  rent; 
An^we^not  that  the  Prince  dioTEm  appease, 
He  had  not  left  one  limb  of  him  unrent : 

But  straight  he  held "His  hand  at  his  commandement. 

XLI. 

Thus  having  all  things  well  in  peace  ordained, 
The  Prince  himself  there  all  that  night  did  rest; 
Where  him  Blandina  fairly  entertained 
With  all  the  courteous  glee  and  goodly  feast 
The  which  for  him  she  could  imagine  best : 
For  well  she  knew  the  ways  to  win  good  will 
Of  every  wight,  that  were  not  too  infest,2 
And  how  to  please  the  minds  of  good  and  ill, 

Through  tempering  of  her  words  and  looks  by  won 
drous  skill. 
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Yet  were  her  words  and  looks  but  false  and  feigned, 

To  some  hid  end  to  make  more  easy  way, 

*  Fools. 

Or  to  allure  such  fondlings1  whom  she  trained2 

2  Allured. 

Into  her  trap  unto  their  own  decay  : 

•  Also. 

Thereto,3  when  needed,  she  could  weep  and  pray, 

And  when  her  listed  she  could  fawn  and  flatter; 

Now  smiling  smoothly  like  to  summer's  day, 

Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloak  her  matter; 

Yet  were  her  words  but  wind,  and  all  her  tears  but 

water. 

XLIII. 

«  Nature. 

Whether  such  grace  were  given  her  by  kind,4 

As  women  wont  their  guileful  wits  to  guide  ; 

Or  learn'd  the  art  to  please,  I  do  not  find  : 

This  well  I  wote,  that  she  so  well  applied 

Her  pleasing  tongue,  that  soon  she  pacified 

The  wrathful  Prince,  and  wrought  her  husband's 

Who  natheless,  not  therewith  satisfied,        [peace: 

His  rancorous  despite  did  not  release 

Ne  secretly  from  thought  of  fell  revenge  surcease  : 

XLIV. 

For  all  that  night,  the  whiles  the  Prince  did  rest 

In  careless  couch  not  weeting  what  was  meant, 

6  Ready. 

He  watch'd  in  close  await  with  weapons  prest,5 

Willing  to  work  his  villanous  intent 

•Dis- 

On  him,  that  had  so  shamefully  him  shent:6 

graced. 

Yet  durst  he  not  for  very  cowardise 

Effect  the  same,  whilst  all  the  night  was  spent. 

The  morrow  next  the  Prince  did  early  rise, 

And  passed  forth  to  follow  his  first  enterprise. 
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CANTO  VII. 

Turpine  is  baffled;  his  two  knights 

Do  gain  their  treason's  meed. 
Fair  Mirabella's  punishment 

For  Love's  disdain  decreed. 

I. 

LIKE  as  the  gentle  heart  itself  bewrays 
In  doing  gentle  deeds  with  frank  delight, 
Even  so  the  baser  mind  itself  displays 
In  canker'd  malice  and  revengeful  spite^ 
For  to  malignTT  envy,  t'  use  shifting  sleight, 
Be  arguments1  of  a  vile  junghill  mind: 
Which,  what  it  dare  not  do  by  open  might, 
To  work  by  wicked  treason  ways  doth  find, 
By  such  discourteous  deeds  discovering  his  base  kind.2 

ii. 

That  well  appears  in  this  discourteous  knight, 
The  coward  Turpine,  whereof  now  I  treat; 
Who  notwithstanding  that  in  former  fight 
He  of  the  Prince  his  life  received  late, 
Yet  in  his  mind  malicious  and  ingrate 
He  gan  devise  to  be  aveng'd  anew 
For  all  that  shame,  which  kindled  inward  hate  : 
Therefore,  so  soon  as  he  was  out  of  view, 
Himself  in  haste  he  arm'd,  and  did  him  fast  pursue. 

in. 

Well  did  he  track  his  steps  as  he  did  ride, 
Yet  would  not  near  approach  in  danger's  eye, 
But  kept  aloof  for  dread  to  be  descried, 
Until  fit  time  and  place  he  might  espy, 
Where  he  might  work  him  scathe  and  villany. 
At  last  he  met  two  knights  to  him  unknown, 
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The  which  were  armed  both  agreeably,1 
And  both  combin'd,  whatever  chance  were  blown, 
Betwixt  them  to  divide  and  each  to  make  his  own. 

IV. 

To  whom  false  Turpine  coming  courteously, 
To  cloak  the  mischief  which  he  inly  meant, 
Gan  to  complain  of  great  discourtesy, 
Which  a  strange  knight,  that  near  afore  him  went, 
Had  done  to  him,  and  his  dear  lady  shent ; 2 
Which  if  they  would  afford  him  aid  at  need 
For  to  avenge  in  time  convenient, 
They  should  accomplish  both  a  knightly  deed, 
And  for  their  pains  obtain  of  him  a  goodly  meed. 

v. 

The  knights  believ'd  that  all  he  said  was  true ; 
And,  being  fresh  and  full  of  youthly  sprite, 
Were  glad  to  hear  of  that  adventure  new, 
In  which  they  might  make  trial  of  their  might 
Which  never  yet  they  had  approved  in  fight, 
And  eke  desirous  of  the  offer'd  meed : 
Said  then  the  one  of  them;  '  Where  is  that  wight, 
The  which  hath  done  to  thee  this  wrongful  deed, 
That  we  may  it  avenge,  and  punish  him  with  speed?' 

VI. 

*  He  rides/  said  Turpine,  <  there  not  far  afore, 
With  a  Wild  Man  soft  footing  by  his  side ; 
That,  if  ye  list  to  haste  a  little  more, 
Ye  may  him  overtake  in  timely  tide/3 
Eftsoons  they  pricked  forth  with  forward  pride; 
And,  ere  that  little  while  they  ridden  had, 
The  gentle  Prince  not  far  away  they  spied, 
Biding  a  softly  pace  with  portance4  sad, 
Devising5  of  his  love  more  than  of  danger  drad.15 
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VII. 

Then  one  of  them  aloud  unto  him  cried, 
Bidding  him  turn  again ;  '  False  traitour  knight, 
Foul  woman- wronger!' — for  he  him  defied. 
With  that  they  both  at  once  with  equal  spite 
Did  bend  their  spears,  and  both  with  equal  might 
Against  him  ran ;  but  th'  one  did  miss  his  mark, 
And  being  carried  with  his  force  forthright 
Glanc'd  swiftly  by;  like  to  that  heavenly  spark, 

Which  gliding  through  the  air  lights  all  the  heavens 

vni.  [dark. 

But  th'  other,  aiming  better,  did  him  smite 
Full  in  the  shield  with  so  impetuous  power, 
That  all  his  lance  in  pieces  shivered  quite, 
And  scatter'd  all  about  fell  on  the  flowre:1 
But  the  stout  Prince  with  much  more  steady  stowre2 
Full  on  his  beaver  did  him  strike  so  sore, 
That  the  cold  steel  through  piercing  did  devour 
His  vital  breath,  and  to  the  ground  him  bore, 

Where  still  he  bathed  lay  in  his  own  bloody  gore. 

IX. 

As  when  a  cast3  of  falcons  make  their  flight 
At  an  hernshaw,4  that  lies  aloft  on  wing, 
The  whiles  they  strike  at  him  with  heedless  might, 
The  wary  foul  his  bill  doth  backward  wring; 
On  which  the  first,  whose  force  her  first  doth  bring, 
Herself  quite  through  the  body  doth  engore, 
And  falleth  down  to  ground  like  senseless  thing; 
But  th'  other,  not  so  swift  as  she  before, 
Fails  of  her  souse,5  and  passing  by  doth  hurt  no  more. 

x. 

By  this  the  other,  which  was  passed  by, 
Himself  recovering,  was  returned  to  fight ; 
Where  when  he  saw  his  fellow  lifeless  lie, 
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He  much  was  daunted  with  so  dismal  sight; 
Yet,  nought  abating  of  his  former  spite, 
Let  drive  at  him  with  so  malicious  mind, 
As  if  he  would  have  passed  through  him  quite : 
But  the  steel-head  no  stedfast  hold  could  find, 
But  glancing  by  deceived  him  of  that  he  designed. 

XI. 

Not  so  the  Prince;  for  his  well-learned  spear 
Took  surer  hold,  and  from  his  horse's  back 
Above  a  lance's  length  him  forth  did  bear, 
And  gainst  the  cold  hard  earth  so  sore  him  strake, 
That  all  his  bones  in  pieces  nigh  he  brake. 
Where  seeing  him  so  lie,  he  left  his  steed, 
And,  to  him  leaping,  vengeance  thought  to  take 
Of  him,  for  all  his  former  folly's  meed, 
With  flaming  sword  in  hand  his  terror  more  to  breed. 

XII. 

The  fearful  swain  beholding  death  so  nigh 
Cried  out  aloud,  for  mercy,  him  to  save ; 
In  lieu  whereof  he  would  to  him  descry1 
Great  treason  to  him  meant,  his  life  to  reave.2 
The  Prince  soon  hearken'd,  and  his  life  forgave. 
Then  thus  said  he;  'There  is  a  stranger  knight, 
The  which,  for  promise  of  great  meed,  us  drave 
To  this  attempt,  to  wreak  his  hid  despite, 
For  that  himself  thereto  did  want  sufficient  might/ 

XIII. 

The  Prince  much  mused  at  such  villany,    [meed; 
And  said;  'Now  sure  ye  well  have  earn'd  your 
For  th?  one  is  dead,  and  th'  other  soon  shall  die, 
Unless  to  me  thou  hither  bring  with  speed 
The  wretch  that  hir'd  you  to  this  wicked  deed.' 
He  glad  of  life,  and  willing  eke  to  wreak 
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The  guilt  on  him  which  did  this  mischief  breed, 
Swore  by  his  sword,  that  neither  day  nor  week 
He  would  surcease,1  but  him  whereso  he  were  would 
seek. 

XIV. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  forth  straightway  he  went 
Back  to  the  place  where  Turpine  late  he  lore;2 
There  he  him  found  in  great  astonishment, 
To  see  him  so  bedight3  with  bloody  gore 
And  grisly  wounds,  that  him  appalled  sore. 
Yet  thus  at  length  he  said;  'How  now,  Sir  Knight, 
What  meaneth  this  which  here  I  see  before1? 
How  fortuneth  this  foul  uncomely  plight, 

So  different  from  that  which  erst4  ye  seem'd  in  sight7? ' 

xv. 

'Perdie/5  said  he,  'in  evil  hour  it  fell, 
That  ever  I  for  meed  did  undertake 
So  hard  a  task  as  life  for  hire  to  sell ; 
The  which  I  erst  adventur'd  for  your  sake : 
Witness  the  wounds,  and  this  wide  bloody  lake, 
Which  ye  may  see  yet  all  about  me  steam. 
Therefore  now  yield,  as  ye  did  promise  make, 
My  due  reward,  the  which  right  well  I  deem 

I  earned  have,  that  life  so  dearly  did  redeem/ 

XVI. 

'  But  where  then  is/  quoth  he,  half  wrothfully, 
'  Where  is  the  booty,  which  therefore  I  bought, 
That  cursed  caitiff,  my  strong  enemy, 
That  recreant  knight,  whose  hated  life  I  sought? 
And  where  is  eke  your  friend  which  half  it  ought7?'6 
'  He  lies/  said  he,  '  upon  the  cold  bare  ground, 
Slain  of  that  errant  knight  with  whom  he  fought; 
Whom  afterwards  myself  with  many  a  wound 
Did  slay  again,  as  ye  may  see  there  in  the  stound/7 
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XVII. 

Thereof  false  Turpm  was  full  glad  and  fain, 
And  needs  with  him  straight  to  the  place  would  ride, 
Where  he  himgelf  might  see  his  foeman  slain ; 
For  else  his  fear  could  not  be  satisfied. 
So,  as  they  rode,  he  saw  the  way  all  dy'd 
With  streams  of  blood;  which  tracing  by  the  trail, 
Ere  long  they  came,  whenas  in  evil  tide 
That  other  swain,  like  ashes  deadly  pale, 
Lay  in  the  lap  of  death,  ruing  his  wretched  bale.1 

XVIII. 

Much  did  the  craven  seem  to  moan  his  case, 
That  for  his  sake  his  dear  life  had  forgone ; 
And,  him  bewailing  with  affection  base, 
Did  counterfeit  kind  pity  where  was  none : 
For  where 's  no  courage,  there's  no  ruth  nor  moan.2 
Thence  passing  forth,  not  far  away  he  found 
Whereas  the  Prince  himself  lay  all  alone, 
Loosely  displayed  upon  the  grassy  ground, 
Possessed  of  sweet  sleep  that  lull'd  him  soft  in  s wound. 

XIX. 

Weary  of  travail  in  his  former  fight, 
He  there  in  shade  himself  had  laid  to  rest, 
Having  his  arms  and  warlike  _thinp_undight,3 
Fearless  of  foes  that  might  his  peace  molest; 
The  whiles  his  savage  page,  that  wont  be  prest,4 
Was  wander'd  in  the  wood  another  way, 
To  do  some  thing,  that  seemed  to  him  best; 
The  whiles  his  lord  in  silver  slumber  lay, 
Like  to  the  evening  star  adorn'd  with  dewy  ray. 

xx. 

Whom  whenas  Turpin  saw  so  loosely5  laid, 
He  weened  well  that  he  indeed  was  dead, 
Like  as  that  other  knight  to  him  had  said: 
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But,  when  he  nigh  approached,  he  might  aread1 
Plain  signs  in  him  of  life  and  livelihead. 
Whereat  much  griev'd  against  that  stranger  knight, 
That  him  too  light  of  credence  did  mislead, 
He  would  have  back  retired  from  that  sight, 
That  was  to  him  on  earth  the  deadliest  despite. 

XXI. 

But  that  same  knight  would  not  once  let  him  start ; 
But  plainly  gan  to  him  declare  the  case 
Of  all  his  mischief  and  late  luckless  smart ; 
How  both  he  and  his  fellow  there  in  place 
Were  vanquished,  and  put  to  foul  disgrace ; 
And  how  that  he,  in  lieu  of  life  him  lent, 
Had  vow'd  unto  the  victor,  him  to  trace 
And  follow  through  the  world  whereso  he  went, 
Till  that  he  him  delivered  to  his  punishment. 

XXII. 

He,  therewith  much  abashed  and  afraid, 
Began  to  tremble  every  limb  and  vein ; 
And,  softly  whispering  him,  entirely2  pray'd 
T'  advise  him  better  than  by  such  a  train3 
Him  to  betray  unto  a  stranger  swain : 
Yet  rather  counselled  him  contrarywise, 

.     Sith  he  likewise  did  wrong  by  him  sustain, 
To  join  with  him  and  vengeance  to  devise, 

Whilst  time  did  offer  means  him  sleeping  to  surprise. 

XXIII. 

Nathless,  for  all  his  speech,  the  gentle  knight 
Would  not  be  tempted  to  such  villany, 
Regarding  more  his  faith  which  he  did  plight, 
All4  were  it  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
Than  to  entrap  him  by  false  treachery: 
Great  shame  in  liege's5  blood  to  be  embru'd! 
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Thus  whilst  they  were  debating  diversly, 
The  Savage  forth  out  of  the  wood  issu'd 
Back  to  the  place,  whereas  his  lord  he  sleeping  view'd. 

XXIV. 

There  when  he  saw  those  two  so  near  him  stand, 
He  doubted  much  what  might  their  meaning  be  ; 
And,  throwing  down  his  load  out  of  his  hand, 
(To  wit,  great  store  of  Jjorest, fruit  which  he 
Had  for  his  food  late  gathered  from  the  tree,) 
Himself  unto  his  weapon  he  betook, 
That  was  an  oaken  plant,  which  lately  he 
Rent  by  the  root;  which  he  so  sternly  shook, 
That  like  an  hazel  wand  it  quivered  and  quook. 

xxv. 

Whereat  the  Prince  awaking,  when  he  spied 
The  traitor  Turpin  with  that  other  knight, 
He  started  up;  and  snatching  near  his  side 
His  trusty  sword,  the  servant  of  his  might, 
Like  a  felHionJeaped  to  him  light, 
And  his  left  hancT  uponliis~collar  laid. 
Therewith  the  coward,  deaded  with  affright, 
Fell  flat  to  ground,  ne  word  unto  him  said, 
But,  holding  up  his  hands,  with  silence  mercy  pray'd. 

XXVI. 

But  he  so  full  of  indignation  was, 
That  to  his  prayer  nought  he  would  incline, 
But,  as  he  lay  upon  the  humbled  grass, 
His  foot  he  set  on  his  vile  neck,  in  sign 
Of  servile  yoke,  that  nobler  hearts  repine. 
Then,  letting  him  arise  like  abject  thrall, 
He  gan  to  him  object  his  heinous  crime, 
And  to  revile,  and  rate,  and  recreant  call, 
And  lastly  to  despoil  of  knightly  banneral. 
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XXVII. 

And  after  all,  for  greater  infamy, 
He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree, 
And  baffled  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see, 
And  by  the  like  ensample  warned  be, 
However  they  through  treason  do  trespass. 
But  turn  we  now  back  to  that  lady  free, 
Whom  late  we  left  riding  upon  an  ass, 
Led  by  a  carle  and  fool  which  by  her  side  did  pass. 

XXVIII. 

She  was  a  lady  of  great  dignity, 
And  lifted  up  to  honourable  place, 
Famous  through  all  the  Land  of  Faery: 
Though  of  mean  parentage  and  kindred  base, 
Yet  deck'd  with  wondrous  gifts  of  nature's  grace, 
That  all  men  did  her  person  much  admire, 
And  praise  the  feature  of  her  goodly  face ; 
The  beams  whereof  did  kindle  lovely  fire1  [squire: 
In  th'  hearts  of  many  a  knight,  and  many  a  gentle 

XXIX. 

But  she  thereof  grew  proud  and  insolent, 
That  none  she  worthy  thought  to  be  her  fere,2 
But  scorn'd  them  all  that  love  unto  her  meant; 
Yet  was  she  lov'd  of  many  a  worthy  pere:3 
Unworthy  she  to  be  belov'd  so  dear, 
That  could  not  weigh4  of  worthiness  aright  : 
For  beauty  is  more  glorious  bright  and  clear, 
The  more  it  is  admir'd  of  many  a  wight, 
And  noblest  she  that  served  is  of  noblest  knight. 

xxx. 

But  this  coy  damsel  thought  contrariwise, 
That  such  proud  looks  would  make  her  praised 
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And  that,  the  more  she  did  all  love  despise, 
The  more  would  wretched  lovers  her  adore. 
What  cared  she  who  sighed  for  her  sore, 
Or  who  did  wail  or  watch  the  weary  night  \ 
Let  them  that  list  their  luckless  lot  deplore ; 
She  was  born  free,  not  bound  to  any  wight, 
And  so  would  ever  live,  and  love  her  own  delight. 

XXXI. 

Through  such  her  stubborn  stiffness  and  hard  heart;, 
Many  a  wretch  for  want  of  remedy 
Did  languish  long  in  life-consuming  smart, 
And  at  the  last  through  dreary  dolour  die  : 
Whilst  she,  the  lady  of  her  liberty, 
Did  boast  her  beauty  had  such  sovereign  might, 
That  with  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 
She  could  or  save  or  spill1  whom  she  would  hight  :2 
What  could  the  gods  do  more,  but  doit  more  aright1? 

XXXII. 

But  lo!  the  gods,  that  mortal  follies  view, 
Did  worthily  revenge  this  maiden's  pride ; 
And,  nought  regarding  her  so  goodly  hue, 
Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride, 
Whilst  she  did  weep,  of  no  man  mercified:3 
For  on  a  day,  when  Cupid  kept  his  court, 
As  he  is  wont  at  each  Saint  Valentide, 
Unto  the  which  all  lovers  do  resort,  [report; 

That  of  their  love's  success  they  there  may  make 

XXXIII. 

It  fortun'd  then,  that  when  the  rolls  were  read, 
In  which  the  names  of  all  Love's  folk  were  filed,4 
That  many  there  were  missing;  which  were  dead, 
Or  kept  in  bands,  or  from  their  loves  exiled, 
Or  by  some  other  violence  despoiled. 
Which  whenas  Cupid  heard,  he  waxed  wroth; 
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And,  doubting1  to  be  wronged  or  beguiled,  i  Fearing. 

He  bade  his  eyes  to  be-  unblindfold  both,      [oath. 

That  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster  them  by 

xxxiv. 

Then  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew, 
Which  wont  do  suit  and  service  to  his  might; 
Of  whom  what  was  becomen  no  man  knew. 
Therefore  a  jury  was  impanell'd  straight 
T7  enquire  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  sleight, 
Or  their  own  guilt,  they  were  away  convey'd : 
To  whom  foul  Infamy  and  fell  Despite 
Gave  evidence,  that  they  were  all  betray'd 

And  murder'd  cruelly  by  a  rebellious  maid. 

xxxv. 

Fair  Mirabella  was  her  name,  whereby 
Of  aUthose  crimes  she  there  indited  was: 
All  which  when  Cupid  heard,  he  by  and  by 
In  great  displeasure  will'd  a  capias2  2  Writ  of 

Should  issue  forth  t'  attach  that  scornful  lass. 
The  warrant  straight  was  made,  and  therewithal 
A  bailiff  errant  forth  in  post  did  pass, 
Whom  they  by  name  there  Portamore3  did  call; 


He  which  doth  summon  lovers  to  Love's  Judgment 
Hall. 

XXXVI. 

The  damsel  was  attached,  and  shortly  brought 
Unto  the  bar  whereas  she  was  arraigned : 
But  she  thereto  nould4  plead,  nor  answer  ought, 
Even  for  stubborn  pride,  which  her  restrained : 
So  judgment  pass'd,  as  is  by  law  ordained 
In  cases  like :  which  when  at  last  she  saw, 
Her  stubborn  heart,  which  love  before  disdained, 
Gan  stoop ;  and,  falling  down  with  humble  awe, 
Cried  mercy,  to  abate  the  extremity  of  law, 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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XXXVII. 


The  son  of  Venus,  who  is  mild  by  kind,1 
But  where  he  is  provok'd  with  peevishness, 
Unto  her  prayers  piteously  inclined, 
And  did  the  rigour  of  his  doom  repress ; 
Yet  not  so  freely,  but  that  natheless 
He  unto  her  a  penance  did  impose,       [wilderness 
Which  was,  that  through  this  world's  wide 
She  wander  should  in  company  of  those,'* 
Till  she  had  sav'd  so  many  loves  as  she  did  lose. 

XXXVIII. 

So  now  she  had  been  wand'ring  two  whole  years 
Throughout  the  world,  in  this  uncomely  case, 
Wasting  her  goodly  hue  in  heavy  tears, 
And  her  good  days  in  dolorous  disgrace ; 
Yet  had  she  not  in  all  these  two  years'  space 
Saved  but  two;  yet  in  two  years  before, 
Through  her  dispiteous  pride,  whilst  love  lack'd 
She  had  destroyed  two  and  twenty  more,    [place, 
Ah  me,  how  could  her  love  make  half  amends 
therefore! 

XXXIX. 

And  now  she  was  upon  the  weary  way, 
Whenas  the  gentle  squire,  with  fair  Serene, 
Met  her  in  such  misseeming2  foul  array; 
The  whiles  that  mighty  man  did  her  demean 
With  all  the  evil  terms  and  cruel  mean3 
That  he  could  make;  and  eke  that  angry  fool 
Which  follow'd  her,  with  cursed  hands  unclean 
Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  tool4 
Oft  whip  her  dainty  self,  and  much  augment  her 
dool.6 

*  'Of  those  :'  viz.,  Disdain  and  Scorn. 
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XL. 

Ne  ought  it  might  avail  her  to  entreat 
The  one  or  th'  other  better  her  to  use ; 
For  both  so  wilful  were  and  obstinate 
That  all  her  piteous  plaint  they  did  refuse, 
And  rather  did  the  more  her  beat  and  bruise : 
But  most  the  former  villain,  which  did  lead 
Her  tireling  jade,  was  bent  her  to  abuse; 
Who,  though  she  were  with  weariness  nigh  dead, 

Yet  would  not  let  her  light,  nor  rest  a  little  stead: 

XLI. 

For  he  was  stern  and  terrible  by  nature, 
And  eke  of  person  huge  and  hideous, 
Exceeding  much  the  measure  of  man's  stature, 
And  rather  like  a  giant  monstruous : 
For  sooth  he  was  descended  of  the  house 
Of  those  old  giants,  which  did  wars  darraine1 
Against  the  Heaven  in  order  battailous ; 
And  sib2  to  great  Orgolio,  which  was  slain 

By  Arthur,  whenas  Una's  knight  he  did  maintain. 

XLII. 

His  looks  were  dreadful,  and  his  fiery  eyes, 
Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bright  and  wide, 
Glancing  askew,  as  if  his  enemies 
He  scorned  in  his  overweening  pride ; 
And  stalking  stately,  like  a  crane,  did  stride 
At  every  step  upon  the  tiptoes  high; 
And,  all  the  way  he  went,  on  every  side 
He  gaz'd  about  and  stared  horribly, 

As  if  he  with  his  looks  would  all  men  terrify. 

XLIII. 

He  wore  no  armour,  ne  for  none  did  care, 
As  no  whit  dreading  any  living  wight; 
But  in  a  jacket,  quilted  richly  rare 
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Upon  checklaton,1  he  was  strangely  dight;2 
And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linen  plight,3 
Like  to  the  Moors  of  Malabar,  he  wore, 
With  which  his  locks,  as  black  as  pitchy  night, 
Were  bound  about  and  voided4  from  before; 
And  in  his  hand  a  mighty  iron  club  he  bore. 

XLIV. 

This  was  Disdain,  who  led  that  lady's  horse 
Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains  and 

through  plains, 

Compelling  her,  where  she  would  not,  by  force, 
Hauling  her  palfrey  by  the  hempen  reins : 
But  that  same  fool,  which  most  increas'd  her  pains, 
Was  Scorn;  who,  having  in  his  hand  a  whip, 
Her  therewith  yirks ; 5  and  still,  when  she 


Jerks, 

lashes.  T    • 

complains, 

Sneer  at, 

ult'      To  see  her  sore  lament  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 


The  more  he  laughs,  and  does  her  closely  quip,6 


XLV. 

Whose  cruel  handling  when  that  squire  beheld, 
And  saw  those  villains  her  so  vilely  use, 
His  gentle  heart  with  indignation  swell'd, 
And  could  no  longer  bear  so  great  abuse 
As  such  a  lady  so  to  beat  and  bruise ; 
But,  to  him  stepping,  such  a  stroke  him  lent, 
That  forc'd  him  th'  halter  from  his  hand  to  loose, 
And,  maugre7  all  his  might,  back  to  relent:8 
Else  had  he  surely  there  been  slain,  or  foully  shent.9 

XLVI. 
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The  villain,  wroth  for  greeting  him  so  sore, 
Gathered  himself  together  soon  again, 
And  with  his  iron  baton  which  he  bore 
Let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfully  amain, 
That  for  his  safety  he  did  him  constrain 
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To  give  him  ground,  and  shift  to  every  side, 
Bather  than  once  his  burden1  to  sustain : 
For  bootless  thing  him  seemed  to  abide 
So  mighty  blows,  or  prove  the  puissance  of  his  pride. 

XLVII. 

Like  as  a  mastiff  having  at  a  bay 
A  savage  bull,  whose  cruel  horns  do  threat 
Desperate  danger,  if  he  them  assay, 
Traceth  his  ground,  and  round  about  doth  beat, 
To  spy  where  he  may  some  advantage  get, 
The  whiles  the  beast  doth  rage  and  loudly  roar ; 
So  did  the  squire,  the  whiles  the  carle  did  fret 
And  fume  in  his  disdainful  mind  the  more, 
And  oftentimes  by  Termagant2  and  Mahound3  swore. 

XLVIII. 

Nathless  so  sharply  still  he  him  pursued, 
That  at  advantage  him  at  last  he  took, 
When  his  foot  slipt,  (that  slip  he  dearly  rued,) 
And  with  his  iron  club  to  ground  him  strook; 
Where  still  he  lay,  ne  out  of  swoon  awook, 
Till  heavy  hand  the  carle  upon  him  laid, 
And  bound  him  fast :  then  when  he  up  did  look 
And  saw  himself  captiv'd,  he  was  dismay 'd, 
Ne  power  had  to  withstand,  ne  hope  of  any  aid. 

XLIX. 

Then  up  he  made  him  rise,  and  forward  fare, 
Led  in  a  rope  which  both  his  hands  did  bind; 
Ne  ought  that  fool  for  pity  did  him  spare, 
But  with  his  whip  him  following  behind 
Him  often  scourg'd,  and  f orc'd  his  feet  to  find : 
And  otherwhiles  with  bitter  mocks  and  mows4 
He  would  him  scorn,  that  to  his  gentle  mind 
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Might. 


2  Nature. 


3  Also. 


Was  much  more  grievous  than  the  other's  blows : 
Words  sharply  wound,  but  greatest  grief  of  scorning 
grows. 

L. 

The  fair  Serena,  when  she  saw  him  fall 
Under  that  villain's  club,  then  surely  thought 
That  slain  he  was,  or  made  a  wretched  thrall, 
And  fled  away  with  all  the  speed  she  mought1 
To  seek  for  safety;  which  long  time  she  sought; 
And  pass'd  through  many  perils  by  the  way, 
Ere  she  again  to  Calepine  was  brought : 
The  which  discourse  as  now  I  must  delay, 
Till  Mirabella's  fortunes  I  do  further  say. 


CANTO  VIII. 

Prince  Arthur  overcomes  Disdain ; 

Quits  Mirabell  from  dreed  : 
Serena,  found  of  savages, 

By  Calepine  is  freed. 

I. 

YE  gentle  Ladies,  in  whose  sovereign  power 
Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  left, 
And  th'  hearts  of  men,  as  your  eternal  dower, 
In  iron  chains,  of  liberty  bereft, 
Delivered  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift; 
Be  well  aware  how  ye  the  same  do  use, 
That  pride  do  not  to  tyranny  you  lift; 
Lest,  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse, 
He  from  you  take  that  chiefdom  which  ye  do  abuse, 

n. 

And  as  ye  soft  and  tender  are  by  kind,2 
Adorn'd  with  goodly  gifts  of  beauty's  grace, 
So  be  ye  soft  and  tender  eke3  in  mind; 
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But  cruelty  and  hardness  from  you  chase, 
That  all  your  other  praises  will  deface, 
And  from  you  turn  the  love  of  men  to  hate : 
Ensample  take  of  Mirabella's  case, 
Who  from  the  high  degree  of  happy  state 
Fell  into  wretched  woes,  which  she  repented  late. 

in. 

Who  after  thraldom  of  the  gentle  squire, 
Which  she  beheld  with  lamentable  eye, 
Was  touched  with  compassion  entire,1 
And  much  lamented  his  calamity, 
That  for  her  sake  fell  into  misery ; 
Which  booted  nought  for  prayers  nor  for  threat 
To  hope  for  to  release  or  mollify; 
For  aye  the  more  that  she  did  them  entreat, 
The  more  they  hirn  misus'd,  and  cruelly  did  beat. 

IV. 

So  as  they  forward  on  their  way  did  pass, 
Him  still  reviling  and  afflicting  sore, 
They  met  Prince  Arthur  with  Sir  Enias, 
(That  was  that  courteous  knight,  whom  he  before 
Having  subdu'd  yet  did  to  life  restore ;) 
To  whom  as  they  approached,  they  gan  augment 
Their  cruelty,  and  him  to  punish  more, 
Scourging  and  haling  him  more  vehement; 
As  if  it  them  should  grieve  to  see  his  punishment. 

v. 

The  squire  himself,  whenas  he  saw  his  lord 
The  witness  of  his  wretchedness  in  place, 
Was  much  asham'd  that  with  an  hempen  cord 
He  like  a  dog  was  led  in  captive  case, 
And  did  his  head  for  bashfulness  abase,2 


Hang 

As  loath  to  see  or  to  be  seen  at  all; 


1  Earnest. 
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1  Yonder. 


Rescue. 

Disgrace 

Free. 


Stop. 
Traitors. 


Shame  would  be  hid:  but  whenas  Enias 
Beheld  two  such,  of  two  such  villains  thrall, 
His  manly  mind  was  much  emmoved  therewithal; 

VI. 

And  to  the  Prince  thus  said;  '  See  you,  Sir  Knight, 
The  greatest  shame  that  ever  eye  yet  saw, 
Yond1  lady  and  her  squire  with  foul  despite 
Abus'd,  against  all  reason  and  all  law, 
Without  regard  of  pity  or  of  awe ! 
See!  how  they  do  that  squire  beat  and  revile! 
See !  how  they  do  the  lady  hale  and  draw ! 
But,  if  ye  please  to  lend  me  leave  awhile, 
I  will  them  soon  acquit,2  and  both  of  blame3  assoil/4 

VII. 

The  Prince  assented;  and  then  he,  straightway 
Dismounting  light,  his  shield  about  him  threw, 
With  which  approaching  thus  he  gan  to  say; 
'Abide,5  ye  caitiff  treachetours6  untrue, 
That  have  with  treason  thralled  unto  you 
These  two,  unworthy  of  your  wretched  bands; 
And  now  your  crime  with  cruelty  pursue : 
Abide,  and  from  them  lay  your  loathly  hands; 
Or  else  abide  the  death  that  hard  before  you  stands/ 

VIII. 

The  villain  staid  not  answer  to  invent; 
But,  with  his  iron  club  preparing  way, 
His  mind's  sad  message  back  unto  him  sent; 
The  which  descended  with  such  dreadful  sway, 
That  seemed  nought  the  course  thereof  could  stay, 
No  more  than  lightning  from  the  lofty  sky: 
Ne  list  the  knight  the  power  thereof  assay, 
Whose  doom  was  death;  but,  lightly  slipping  by, 
Unwares  defrauded  his  intended  destiny : 
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IX. 

And,  to  requite  him  with  the  like  again, 
With  his  sharp  sword  he  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  carle  with  pain 
Saved  himself  but  that  he  there  him  slew; 
Yet  sav'd  not  so,  but  that  the  blood  it  drew, 
And  give  his  foe  good  hope  of  victory : 
Who,  therewith  flesh'd,  upon  him  set  anew, 
And  with  the  second  stroke  thought  certainly 

To  have  supplied  the  first,  and  paid  the  usury. 

x. 

But  Fortune  answer'd  not  unto  his  call ; 
For,  as  his  hand  was  heaved  up  on  height. 
The  villain  met  him  in  the  middle  fall, 
And  with  his  club  bet  back  his  brand-iron  bright 
So  forcibly,  that  with  his  own  hands'  might 
Rebeaten  back  upon  himself  again 
He  driven  was  to  ground  in  self  despite; 
From  whence  ere  he  recovery  could  gain, 

He  in  his  neck  had  set  his  foot  with  fell  disdain. 

XI. 

With  that  the  fool,  which  did  that  end  await, 
Came  running  in;  and,  whilst  on  ground  he  lay, 
Laid  heavy  hands  on  him,  and  held  so  strait, 
That  down  he  kept  him  with  his  scornful  sway, 
So  as  he  could  not  wield1  him  any  way: 
The  whiles  that  other  villain  went  about 
Him  to  have  bound  and  thrall'd  without  delay; 
The  whiles  the  fool  did  him  revile  and  flout,2 
Threatening  to  yoke  them  two  and  tame  their  courage 
stout. 

XII. 

As  when  a  sturdy  ploughman  with  his  hind 
By  strength  have  overthrown  a  stubborn  steer, 


1  Turn. 


2  Insult. 
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(Discur- 

8US), 

shifting. 


They  down  him  hold,  and  fast  with  cords  do  bind, 
Till  they  him  force  the  buxom1  yoke  to  bear: 
So  did  these  two  this  knight  oft  tug  and  tear. 
Which  when  the  Prince  beheld,  there  standing  by, 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  to  aid  him  near; 
And,  buckling  soon  himself,  gan  fiercely  fly 
Upon  that  carle,  to  save  his  friend  from  jeopardy. 


XIII. 


The  villain,  leaving  him  unto  his  mate 
To  be  captiv'd  and  handled  as  he  list, 
Himself  address'd  unto  this  new  debate,2 
And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  blist,3 
That  he  which  way  to  turn  him  scarcely  wist : 
Sometimes  aloft  he  laid,  sometimes  alow, 
Now  here,  now  there,  and  oft  him  near  he  mist; 
So  doubtfully,  that  hardly  one  could  know 
Whether4  more  wary  were  to  give  or  ward  the  blow, 


4  Which  of 
the  two. 

XIV. 


But  yet  the  Prince  so  well  inured  was 
With  such  huge  strokes,  approved  oft  in  fight, 
That  way  to  them  he  gave  forth  right  to  pass; 
Ne  would  endure  the  danger  of  their  might, 
But  wait  advantage  when  they  down  did  light. 
At  last  the  caitiff,  after  long  discourse,5 
When  all  his  strokes  he  saw  avoided  quite, 
Eesolved  in  one  t'  assemble  all  his  force, 
And  make  one  end  of  him  without  ruth  or  remorse. 

xv. 

His  dreadful  hand  he  heaved  up  aloft, 
And  with  his  dreadful  instrument  of  ire 
Thought  sure  have  pounded  him  to  powder  soft, 
Or  deep  embowell'd  in  the  earth  entire; 
But  Fortune  did  not  with  his  will  conspire: 
For,  ere  his  stroke  attained  his  intent 
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The  noble  Childe,  preventing1  his  desire, 
Under  his  club  with  wary  boldness  went, 
And  smote  him  on  the  knee  that  never  yet  was  bent. 

XVI. 

It  never  yet  was  bent,  ne  bent  it  now, 
Albe  the  stroke  so  strong  and  puissant  were, 
That  seem'd  a  marble  pillar  it  could  bow ; 
But  all  that  leg,  which  did  his  body  bear, 
It  crack'd  throughout,  (yet  did  no  blood  appear,) 
So  as  it  was  unable  to  support 
So  huge  a  burden  on  such  broken  gear, 
But  fell  to  ground  like  to  a  lump  of  durt ; 
Whence  he  assay'd  to  rise,  but  could  not  for  his  hurt. 

xvn. 

Eftsoons  the  Prince  to  him  full  nimbly  stept, 
And,  lest  he  should  recover  foot  again, 
His  head  meant  from  his  shoulders  to  have  swept : 
Which  when  the  Lady  saw,  she  cried  amain;2 
'Stay,  stay,  Sir  Knight,  for  love  of  God  abstain 
From  that  un wares  ye  weetless3  do  intend; 
Slay  not  that  carle,  though  worthy  to  be  slain; 
For  more  on  him  doth  than  himself  depend; 
My  life  will  by  his  death  have  lamentable  end/ 

XVIII. 

He  staid  his  hand  according  her  desire, 
Yet  nathemore  him  suffer'd  to  arise ; 
But,  still  suppressing,4  gan  of  her  inquire,    [prise, 
What  meaning  might  those  uncouth5  words  corn- 
That  in  that  villain's  health  her  safety  lies; 
That,  were  no  might  in  man,  nor  heart  in  knights, 
Which  durst  her  dreaded  rescue  enterprise, 
Yet  heavens  themselves,  that  favour  feeble  rights, 
Would  for  itself  redress,  and  punish  such  despites. 
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Grief. 


XIX. 

Then  bursting  forth  in  tears,  which  gushed  fast 
Like  many  water-streams,  awhile  she  staid; 
Till  the  sharp  passion  being  overpast, 
Her  tongue  to  her  restored,  then  thus  she  said; 
'Nor  heavens,  nor  men,  can  me  most  wretched 
Deliver  from  the  doom  of  my  desart,  [maid 

The  which  the  god  of  Love  hath  on  me  laid, 
And  damned  to  endure  this  direful  smart, 

For  penance  of  my  proud  and  hard  rebellious  heart. 

xx. 

'  In  prime  of  youthly  years,  when  first  the  flower 
Of  beauty  gan  to  bud,  and  bloom  delight; 
And  Nature  me  endu'd  with  plenteous  dower 
Of  all  her  gifts,  that  pleas'd  each  living  sight ; 
I  was  belov'd  of  many  a  gentle  knight, 
And  sued  and  sought  with  all  the  service  due : 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deep  groan'd  and  sigh't, 
And  to  the  door  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 

Complaining  out  on  me  that  would  not  on  them  rue.1 

pity. 

XXI. 


'But  let  them  love  that  list,  or  live  or  die; 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lover's  dool : 2 
Ne  list  me  leave  my  loved  liberty 
To  pity  him  that  list  to  play  the  fool : 
To  love  myself  I  learned  had  in  school. 
Thus  I  trhtmphed  long  in  lovers'  pain, 
And,  sitting  careless  on  the  scorner's  stool, 
Did  laugh  at  those  that  did  lament  and  plain : 
But  all  is  now  repaid  with  interest  again. 

XXII. 

'For  lo!  the  winged  god,  that  woundeth  hearts, 
Caus'd  me  be  called  to  account  therefore; 
And  for  revengement  of  those  wrongful  smarts, 
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Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  before, 
Addeem'd  me  to  endure  this  penance  sore ; 
That  in  this  wise,  and  this  unmeet  array, 
With  these  two  lewd1  companions,  and  no  more, 
Disdain  and  Scorn,  I  through  the  world  should  stray, 
Till  I  have  sav'd  so  many  as  I  erst2  did  slay/ 

XXIII. 

'  Certes/  said  then  the  Prince,  '  the  god  is  just, 
That  taketh  vengeance  of  his  people's  spoil : 
For  were  no  law  in  love,  but  all  that  lust3 
Might  them  oppress,  and  painfully  turmoil, 
His  kingdom  would  continue  but  a  while. 
But  tell  me,  Lady,  wherefore  do  you  bear 
This  bottle  thus  before  you  with  such  toil, 
And  eke  this  wallet  at  your  back  arrear,4  [were1?' 
That  for  these  carles  to  carry  much  more  comely 

XXIV. 

'  Here  in  this  bottle/  said  the  sorry  maid, 
'  I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition, 
Till  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defrayed: 
And  in  this  bag,  which  I  behind  me  don,5 
I  put  repentance  for  things  past  and  gone. 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leak,6  and  bag  so  torn, 
That  all  which  I  put  in  falls  out  anon, 
And  is  behind  me  trodden  down  of  Scorn, 
Who  mocketh  all  my  pain,  and  laughs  the  more  I 
mourn,' 

xxv. 

The  Infant7  hearken'd  wisely  to  her  tale, 
And  wonder'd  much  at  Cupid's  judgment  wise, 
That  could  so  meekly  make  proud  hearts  avale,8 
And  wreak  himself  on  them  that  him  despise. 
Then  suffer'd  he  Disdain  up  to  arise, 
Who  was  not  able  up  himself  to  rear, 
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XXVI. 

But  being  up  he  look'd  again  aloft, 
As  if  he  never  had  received  fall ; 
And  with  stern  eye-brows  stared  at  him  oft, 
As  if  he  would  have  daunted  him  withal  : 
And  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  to  seem  tall, 
Down  on  his  golden  feet  he  often  gazed, 
As  if  such  pride  the  other  could  appall ; 
Who  was  so  far  from  being  ought  amazed, 


Dis- 


Wonder. 


By  means1  his  leg,  through  his  late  luckless  prise,2 
Was  crack'd  in  twain,  but  by  his  foolish  fere3 
Was  holpen  up,  who  him  supported  standing  near. 


That  he  his  looks  despised,  and  his  boast  dispraised.4 

XXVII. 

Then  turning  back  unto  that  captive  thrall, 
Who  all  this  while  stood  there  beside  them  bound, 
Unwilling  to  be  known  or  seen  at  all, 
He  from  those  bands  ween'd  him  to  have  unwound  ; 
But  when  approaching  near  he  plainly  found 
It  was  his  own  true  groom,  the  gentle  squire, 
He  thereat  wax'd  exceedingly  astound, 
And  him  did  oft  embrace,  and  oft  admire,5 
Ne  could  with  seeing  satisfy  his  great  desire. 

XXVIII. 

Meanwhile  the  Savage  Man,  when  he  beheld 
That  huge  great  fool  oppressing  th'  other  knight, 
Whon^  down  he  held, 

He  flew  upon  him  like  a  greedy  kite 
Unto  som^<Sn65~of!^  ; 

And,  down  him  pEcHn&  with  This  nails  and  teeth 
Gan  him  to  hale,  and  tear,  and  scratch,  and  bite; 
And,  from  him  taking  his  own  whip,  therewith 
So  sore  him  scourgeth  that  the  blood  down  followeth. 
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XXIX. 

And  sure  I  ween,  had  not  the  lady's  cry 
Procured  the  Prince  his  cruel  hand  to  stay, 
He  would  with  whipping  him  have  done  to  die : 
But,  being  check'd,  he  did  abstain  straightway 
And  let  him  rise.     Then  thus  the  Prince  gan  say ; 
'  Now,  Lady,  sith  your  fortunes  thus  dispose, 
That,  if  ye  list  have  liberty,  ye  may ; 
Unto  yourself  I  freely  leave  to  choose,        [loose.3 
Whether  I  shall  you  leave,  or  from  these  villains 

XXX. 

'Ah!  nay,  Sir  Knight/  said  she,  ' it  may  not  be, 
But  that  I  needs  must  by  all  means  fulfil 
This  penance,  which  enjoined  is  to  me, 
Lest  unto  me  betide  a  greater  ill  : 
Yet  no  less  thanks  to  you  for  your  good  will/ 
So  humbly  taking  leave  she  turn'd  aside  : 
But  Arthur  with  the  rest  went  onward  still 
On  his  first  quest,1  in  which  did  him  betide 
A  great  adventure,  which  did  him  from  them  divide. 

XXXI. 

But  first  it  falleth  me  by  course  to  tell 
Of  fair  Serena;  who,  as  erst2  you  heard, 
When  first  the  gentle  squire  at  variance  fell 
With  those  two  carles,  fled  fast  away,  afeard 
Of  villany  to  be  to  her  inferr'd:3 
So  fresh  the  image  of  her  former  dread, 
Yet  dwelling  in  her  eye,  to  her  appeared, 
That  every  foot  did  tremble  which  did  tread, 
And  every  body  two,  and  two  she  four  did  read.4 

XXXII. 

Through  hills  and  dales,  through  bushes  and 

through  breres,5 
Long  thus  she  fled,  till  that  at  last  she  thought 
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Herself  now  past  the  peril  of  her  fears : 
Then  looking  round  about,  and  seeing  nought 
Which  doubt  of  danger  to  her  offer  mought, 
She  from  her  palfrey  lighted  on  the  plain ; 
And,  sitting  down,  herself  awhile  bethought 
Of  her  long  travel  and  turmoiling  pain ; 
And  often  did  of  love,  and  oft  of  luck,  complain. 

XXXIII. 

And  evermore  she  blamed  Calepine, 
The  good  Sir  Calepine,  her  own  true  knight, 
As  th'  only  author  of  her  woful  tine;1 
For  being  of  his  love  to  her  so  light, 
As  her  to  leave  in  such  a  piteous  plight : 
Yet  never  turtle  truer  to  his  make,2 
Than  he  was  tried  unto  his  lady  bright : 
Who  all  this  while  endured  for  her  sake 

Great  peril  of  his  life,  and  restless  pains  did  take. 

xxxiv. 

Then  whenas  all  her  plaints  she  had  displayed, 
And  well  disburdened  her  engrieved  breast, 
Upon  the  grass  herself  adown  she  laid; 
Where,  being  tir'd  with  travel,  and  opprest 
With  sorrow,  she  betook  herself  to  rest : 
There  whilst  in  Morpheus'  bosom  safe  she  lay, 
Fearless  of  ought  that  might  her  peace  molest, 
False  Fortune  did  her  safety  betray 

Unto  a  strange  mischance,  that  menac'd  her  decay.3 

xxxv. 

In  these  wild  deserts,  where  she  now  abode, 
There  dwelt_a_savage  nation,  which  did  live 
OLsiealth  and  spoil,  and  making  nightly  road  4 
Into  their  neighbours'  borders;  ne  did  give 
Themselves  to  any  trade,  (as  for  to  drive 
The  painful  plough,  or  cattle  for  to  breed, 
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Or  by  advent'rous  merchandise  to  thrive,) 
But  on  the  labours  of  poor  men  to  feed, 
And  serve  their  own  necessities  with  others'  need. 

XXXVI. 

'Thereto1  they  us'd  one  most  accursed  order,2 
J^eat^taJ^^  they  might  find, 

And  strangers  to  devour,  which  oiflHeir  border 
Were^brought  by  error  or  by  wreckf  ul  wind  : 
A  monstrous  cruelty  gainst  course  of  kind  I  3 
They,  towards  evening  wandering  every  way 
To  seek  for  booty,  came  by  fortune  blind 
Whereas  this  lady,  like  a  sheep  astray, 
Now  drowned  in  the  depth  of  sleep  all  fearless  lay. 

XXXVII. 

Soon  as  they  spied  her,  lord!  what  gladful  glee 
They  made  amongst  themselves!  but  when  her  face 
Like  the  fair  ivory  shining  they  did  see, 
Each  ganTns  fell6w"solace  "and  embrace 
For  joy  of  such  good  hap  by  heavenly  grace.4 
Thenjran  theyjbo_  devise  what  course  to  take  ; 
Whether  to  slay  her  there  upon  the  place, 
OrjuH&Tier  out  of  her  sleep  to  wake, 
And  then  her  eat  at  once,  or  many  meals  to  make. 

XXXVIII. 

The  best  advisement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleep  out  her  fill  without  encumberment  ; 
For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battill5  better: 
Then,  when  she  wak'd,  they  all  gave  one  consent 
That^  sincejjy  grace  of  God  she  there  was  sent, 
Unto  their  gofflbey  would  her  sacrifice,      Jsent  : 
Whose  share,  her  guiltless  blood  they  would  pre- 
BuLolher 


TJO  make  a  common  feast,  and  feed  with  gmirmandise. 


1  Besides. 

2  Custom. 


Nature. 


Favour. 


Fatten. 
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XXXIX. 

So  round  about  her  they  themselves  did  place 
Upon  the  grass,  and  diversely  dispose, 
As  each  thought  best  to  spend  the  lingering  space : 
Some  with  their  eyes  the  daintest  morsels  chose ; 
Some  praise  her  paps ;  some  praise  her  lips  and 

nose;  [bare; 

Some  whet  their  knives,  and  strip  their  elbows 
The  priest  himself  a  garland  doth  compose 
Of  finest  flowersTand  with  full  busy  care 

His  bloody  vessels  wash  and  holy  fire  prepare. 

XL. 

The  damsel  wakes;  then  all  at  once  upstart, 
And  round  about  her  flock,  like  many  flies, 
Whooping  and  hallooing  on  every  part, 
As  if  they  would  have  rent  the  brasen  skies. 
Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griefful  eyes, 
Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallid  hue 
Benumbs  her  cheeks :  then  out  aloud  she  cries, 
Where  none  is  nigh  to  hear,  that  will  her  rue,1 

And  rends  her  golden  locks,  and  snowy  breasts 

XLI.  [embrue.2 

But  all  boots  not;  they  hands  upon  her  lay; 
And  first  they  spoil  her  of  her  jewels  dear, 
And  afterwards  of  all  her  rich  array; 
The  which  amongst  them  they  in  pieces  tear, 
And  of  the  prey  each  one  a  part  doth  bear. 
Now  being  naked,  to  their  sordid  eyes 
'Se^goocQy  treasures  otjnature  appearj 
Whjchas  they  view  witETustful  fantasies, 

Eachjvisheth  to  himself,  and  to  the  rest  envies.. 

XLII. 

Her  ivory  neck;  her  alabaster  breast; 
Her  paps,  which  like  white  silken  pillows  were 
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For  Love  in  soft  delight  thereon  to  rest; 

Her  tender  sides ;  her  belly  white  and  clear, 

Which  like  an  altar  did  itself  uprear 

To  offer  sacrifice  divine  thereon; 

Her  goodly  thighs,  whose  glory  did  appear 

Like  a  triumphal  arch,  and  thereupon  [won. 

The  spoils  of  princes  hang'd  which  were  in  battle 

XLIII. 

Those  dainty  parts,  the  darlings  of  delight, 
Which  might  not  be  profan'd  of  common  eyes, 
Those  villains  view'd  with  loose  lascivious  sight, 
And  closely  tempted  with  their  crafty  spies;1 
And  some  of  them  gan  mongst  themselves  devise 
Thereof  by  force  to  take  their  beastly  pleasure: 
But  them  the  priest  rebuking  did  advise 
To  dare  not  to  pollute  so  sacred  treasure 

Vow'd  to  the  gods :  religion  held  even  thieves  in 


measure/ 


XLIV. 


So,  being  stay'd,  they  her  from  thence  directed 
Unto  a  little  grove  not  far  aside, 
In  which  an  altar  shortly  they  erected 
To  slay  her  on.     And  now  the  Eventide       [wide 
His  broad  black  wings  had  through  the  heavens 
By  this  dispread,  that  was  the  time  ordained 
For  such  a  dismal  deed,  their  guilt  to  hide : 
Of  few  green  turfs  an  altar  soon  they  fayned,3 
And  deck'd  it  all  with  flowers  which  they  nigh  hand 
obtained. 

XLV. 

Then,  whenas  all  things  ready  were  aright, 
The  damsel  was  before  the  altar  set, 
Being  already  dead  with  fearful  fright : 
To  whom  the  priest  with  naked  arms  full  net4 
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Approaching  nigh,  and  murd'rous  knife  well  whet, 
Gan  mutter  close  a  certain  secret  charm, 
With  other  devilish  ceremonies  met:1 
Which  done,  he  gan  aloft  t'  advance  his  arm, 
Whereat  they  shouted  all,  and  made  a  loud  alarm. 

XLVI. 

Then  gan  the  bagpipes  and  the  horns  to  shrill 
And  shriek  aloud,  that,  with  the  people's  voice 
Confused,  did  the  air  with  terror  fill, 
And  made  the  wood  to  tremble  at  the  noise : 
The  whiles  she  wail'd,  the  more  they  did  rejoice. 
Now  might  ye  understand  that  to  this  grove 
Sir  Calepine,  by  chance  more  than  by  choice, 
The  self  same  evening  fortune  hither  drove, 
As  he  to  seek  Serena  through  the  woods  did  rove. 

XLVII. 

Long  had  he  sought  her,  and  through  many  a  soil  I 
Had  travelled  still  on  foot  in  heavy  arms, 
Ne  ought  was  tired  with  his  endless  toil, 
NQ  ought  was  feared2  of  his  certain  harms: 
And  now,  all  weetless3  of  the  wretched  storms 
In  which  his  love  was  lost,  he  slept  full  fast; 
Till,  being  waked  with  these  loud  alarms, 
He  lightly  started  up  like  one  aghast,  [past. 

And  catching  up  his  arms,  straight  to  the  noise  forth 

XLVIII. 

There  by  th'  uncertain  gleams  of  starry  night, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  might  perceive  a  little  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire:4 
Mongst  whom  a  woman  spoil'd  of  all  attire 
He  spied  lamenting  her  unlucky  strife,5 
And  groaning  sore  from  grieved  heart  entire : 
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Eftsoons  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife 

Ready  to  launch  her  breast,  and  let  out  loved  life. 

XLIX. 

With  that  he  thrusts  into  the  thickest  throng; 
And,  even  as  his  right  hand  adown  descends, 
He  him  preventing1  lays  on  earth  along, 
And  sacrificeth  to  th'  infernal  fiends : 
Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathful  hand  he  bends ; 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havoc  and  such  hew,2 
That  swarms  of  damned  souls  to  hell  he  sends : 
The  rest,  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  eschew, 

Fly  like  a  flock  of  doves  before  a  falcon's  view. 

L. 

From  them  returning  to  that  lady  back, 
Whom  by  the  altar  he  doth  sitting  find 
Yet  fearing  death,  and  next  to  death  the  lack 
Of  clothes  to  cover  what  she  ought  by  kind;3 
He  first  her  hands  beginneth  to  unbind, 
And  then  to  question  of  her  present  woe ; 
And  afterwards  to  cheer  with  speeches  kind : 
But  she,  for  nought  that  he  could  say  or  do, 

One  word  durst  speak,  or  answer  him  a  whit  thereto. 

LI. 

So  inward  shame  of  her  uncomely  case 
She  did  conceive,  through  care  of  womanhood, 
That  though  the  night  did  cover  her  disgrace, 
Yet  she  in  so  unwomanly  a  mood 
Would  not  bewray  the  state  in  which  she  stood : 
So  all  that  night  to  him  unknown  she  past : 
But  day,  that  doth  discover  bad  and  good, 
Ensuing,  made  her  known  to  him  at  last : 

The  end  whereof  111  keep  until  another  cast.4 
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CANTO  IX. 

Calidore  hosts l  with  Melibee, 

And  loves  fair  Pastorell : 
Coridon  envies  him,  yet  he, 

For  ill,  rewards  him  well. 

I. 

Now  turn  again  my  team,  thou  jolly  swain, 
Back  to  the  furrow  which  I  lately  left; 
I  lately  left  a  furrow  one  or  twain 
Unplough'd,  the  which  my  coulter  had  not  cleft; 
Yet  seem'd  the  soil  both  fair  and  fruitful  eft,2 
As  I  it  pass'd;  that  were  too  great  a  shame, 
That  so  rich  fruit  should  be  from  us  bereft; 
Besides  the  great  dishonour  and  defame, 
Which  should  befall  to  Calidore's  immortal  name. 

n. 

Great  travail  hath  the  gentle  Calidore 
And  toil  endured,  sith  I  left  him  last 
Suing3  the  Blatant  Beast;  which  I  forbore 


4  Haste.          To  finish  then,  for  other  present  hast.4 

Full  many  paths  and  perils  he  hath  past, 
Through  hills,  through  dales,  through  forests,  and 

through  plains, 
In  that  same  quest5  which  fortune  on  him  cast, 


Which  he  achieved  to  his  own  great  gains, 
Eeaping  eternal  glory  of  his  restless6  pains. 


6  Un 
ceasing. 

III. 


So  sharply  he  the  monster  did  pursue, 
That  day  nor  night  he  suffered  him  to  rest, 
Ne  rested  he  himself  (but  nature's  due) 
For  dread  of  danger  not  to  be  redrest,7 
If  he  for  sloth  forslack'd8  so  famous  quest. 
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Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  cities  coursed, 
And  from  the  cities  to  the  towns  him  press'd, 
And  from  the  towns  into  the  country  forced, 

And  from  the  country  back  to  private  farms  he 

iv.  [scorsed.1 

From  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fled, 
Whereas  the  herds  were  keeping  of  their  neat,2 
And  shepherds  singing,  to  their  flocks  that  fed, 
Lays  of  sweet  love  and  youth's  delightful  heat  : 
Him  thither  eke  for  all  his  fearful  threat 
He  followed  fast,  and  chased  him  so  nigh, 
That  to  the  folds,  where  sheep  at  night  do  seat, 
And  to  the  little  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 

In  winter's  wrathful  time,  he  forced  him  to  fly. 

v. 

There  on  a  day,  as  he  pursu'd  the  chase, 
He  chanc'd  to  spy  a  sort3  of  shepherd  grooms 
Playing  on  pipes  and  carolling  apace, 
The  whiles  their  beasts  there  in  the  budded  brooms 
Beside  them  fed,  and  nipt  the  tender  blooms ; 
For  other  worldly  wealth  they  cared  nought : 
To  whom  Sir  Calidore  yet  sweating  comes, 
And  them  to  tell  him  courteously  besought, 

If  such  a  beast  they  saw,  which  he  had  thither  brought. 

VI. 

They  answered  him  that  no  such  beast  they  saw, 
Nor  any  wicked  fiend  that  might  offend 
Their  happy  flocks,  nor  danger  to  them  draw; 
But  if  that  such  there  were  (as  none  they  kend :) 4 
They  pray'd  High  God  them  far  from  them  to  send : 
Then  one  of  them  him  seeing  so  to  sweat, 
After  his  rustic  wise,  that  well  he  ween'd, 
Offer'd  him  drink  to  quench  his  thirsty  heat, 
And,  if  he  hungry  were,  him  offer'd  eke  to  eat. 
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VII. 

The  Knight  was  nothing  nice,  where  was  no  need, 
And  took  their  gentle  offer :  so  adown 
They  pray'd  him  sit,  and  gave  him  for  to  feed 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clown, 
That  doth  despise  the  dainties  of  the  town : 
Then,  having  fed  his  fill,  he  there  beside 
Saw  a  fair  damsel,  which  did  wear  a  crown 
Of  sundry  flowers  with  silken  ribbands  tied, 

Yclad  in  home-made  green  that  her  own  hands  had 

vni.  [dyU 

Upon  a  little  hillock  she  was  placed 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  round  about 
Environed  with  a  garland,  goodly  graced, 
Of  lovely  lasses;  and  them  all  without 
The  lusty  shepherd  swains  sat  in  a  rout,1 
The  which  did  pipe  and  sing  her  praises  due, 
And  oft  rejoice,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout, 
As  if  some  miracle  of  heavenly  hue 

Were  down  to  them  descended  in  that  earthly  view. 

IX. 

And  soothly2  sure  she  was  full  fair  of  face, 
And  perfectly  well  shap'd  in  every  limb, 
Which  she  did  more  augment  with  modest  grace 
And  comely  carriage  of  her  count'nance  trim, 
That  all  the  rest  like  lesser  lamps  did  dim: 
Who,  her  admiring  as  some  heavenly  wight, 
Did  for  their  sovereign  goddess  her  esteem, 
And,  carolling  her  name  both  day  and  night, 
The  fairest  Pastorella  her  by  name  did  hight.3 

x. 

Ne  was  there  herd,  ne  was  there  shepherd's  swain, 
But  her  did  honour;  and  eke  many  a  one 
Burn'd  in  her  love,  and  with  sweet  pleasing  pain 
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Full  many  a  night  for  her  did  sigh  and  groan : 
But  most  of  all  the  shepherd  Coridon 
For  her  did  languish,  and  his  dear  life  spend ; 
Yet  neither  she  for  him  nor  other  none 
Did  care  a  whit,  ne  any  liking  lend : 
Though  mean  her  lot,  yet  higher  did  her  mind  ascend. 

XI. 

Her  whiles  Sir  Calidore  there  viewed  well, 
And  marked  her  rare  demeanor,  which  him  seemed 
So  far  the  mien  of  shepherds  to  excel, 
As  that  he  in  his  mind  her  worthy  deemed 
To  be  a  princes'  paragon1  esteemed, 
He  was  unwares  surprised  in  subtile  bands 
Of  the  Blind  Boy ;  ne  thence  could  be  redeemed 
By  any  skill  out  of  his  cruel  hands ;  [stands. 

Caught  like  the  bird  which  gazing  still  on  others 

XII. 

So  stood  he  still  long  gazing  thereupon, 
Ne  any  will  had  thence  to  move  away, 
Although  his  quest2  were  far  afore  him  gone: 
But  after  he  had  fed,  yet  did  he  stay 
And  sat  there  still,  until  the  flying  day 
Was  far  forth  spent,  discoursing  diversely 
Of  sundry  things,  as  fell,  to  work  delay : 
And  evermore  his  speech  he  did  apply 
To  th'  herds,  but  meant  them  to  the  damsel's  fantasy.3 

XIII. 

By  this  the  moisty  Night  approaching  fast 
Her  dewy  humour  gan  on  th'  earth  to  shed, 
That  warn'd  the  shepherds  to  their  homes  to  hast 
Their  tender  flocks,  now  being  fully  fed, 
For  fear  of  wetting  them  before  their  bed: 
Then  came  to  them  a  good  old  aged  sire, 
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Whose  silver  locks  bedeck'd  his  beard  and  head, 
With  shepherd's  hook  in  hand,  and  fit  attire, 
That  will'd  the  damsel  rise;  the  day  did  now  expire. 

XIV. 

He  was  to  wit,  by  common  voice,  esteemed 
The  father  of  the  fairest  Pastorell, 
And  of  herself  in  very  deed  so  deemed ; 
Yet  was  not  so ;  but,  as  old  stories  tell, 
Found  her  by  fortune,  which  to  him  befell, 
In  th'  open  fields  an  infant  left  alone ; 
And,  taking  up,  brought  home  and  nursed 
As  his  own  child ;  for  other  he  had  none ; 
That  she  in  tract1  of  time  accounted  was  his  own. 

xv. 

She  at  his  bidding  meekly  did  arise, 
And  straight  unto  her  little  flock  did  fare : 
Then  all  the  rest  about  her  rose  likewise, 
And  each  his  sundry  sheep  with  several  care 
Gathered  together,  and  them  homeward  bare : 
Whilst  every  one  with  helping  hands  did  strive 
Amongst  themselves,  and  did  their  labours  share, 
To  help  fair  Pastorella  home  to  drive 
Her  fleecy  flock;  but  Coridon  most  help  did  give. 

XVI. 

But  Melibee  (so  hight2  that  good  old  man) 
Now  seeing  Calidore  left  all  alone, 
And  night  arrived  hard  at  hand,  began 
Him  to  invite  unto  his  simple  home; 
Which  though  it  were  a  cottage  clad  with  loam,3 
And  all  things  therein  mean,  yet  better  so 
To  lodge  than  in  the  savage  fields  to  roam. 
The  Knight  full  gladly  soon  agreed  thereto,    [go. 
Being  his  heart's  own  wish;  and  home  with  him  did 
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There  he  was  welcom'd  of  that  honest  sire 

And  of  his  aged  beldame  homely  well  ; 

AVho  him  besought  himself  to  disattire, 

And  rest  himself,  till  supper  time  befell  ; 

By  which  home  came  the  fairest  Pastorell, 

After  her  flock  she  in  their  fold  had  tied; 

And,  supper  ready  dight,1  they  to  it  fell 

1  Pre 

With  small  ado,  and  nature  satisfied, 

pared. 

The  which  doth  little  crave  contented  to  abide. 

XVIII. 

Then  when  they  had  their  hunger  slaked  well, 

And  the  fair  maid  the  table  ta'en  away  ; 

The  gentle  Knight,  as  he  that  did  excel 

In  courtesy  and  well  could  do  and  say, 

F6r~sfr  great  kindness  as  he  found  that  day 

Gan  greatly  thank  his  host  and  his  good  wife  ; 

And,  drawing  thence  his  speech  another  way, 

Gan  highly  to  commend  the  happy  life 

Which  shepherds  lead,  without  debate  or  bitter  strife. 

XIX. 

'  How  much/  said  he,  *  more  happy  is  the  state 

In  which  ye,  Father,  here  do  dwell  at  ease, 

Leading  a  life  so  free  and  fortunate 

From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas. 

Which  toss  the  rest  in  dangerous  rlisp.n.sfi^2 

2  Uneasi 

Where  wars,  and  wrecks,  and  wicked  enmity 

ness. 

Do  them  afflict,  which  no  man  can  appease!. 

That  certes  I  your  happiness  envy, 

And  wish  my  lot  were  plac'd  in  such  felicity!' 

XX. 

*  Surely,  my  son/  then  answered  he  again, 

'  If  happy,  then  it  is  in  this  intent, 

That  having  small  yet  do  I  not  complain 
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Of  want,  ne  wish  for  more  it  to  augment, 
But  do  myself,  with  that  I  have,  content; 
So  taught  of  nature,  which  doth  little  need 
Of  foreign  helps  to  life's  due  nourishment : 
The  fields  my  food,  my  flock  my  raiment  breed; 
No  better  do  I  wear,  no  better  do  I  feed. 

XXI. 

'  Therefore  I  do  not  any  one  envy, 
Nor  am  envied  of  any  one  therefore : 
They,  that  have  much,  fear  much  to  loose  thereby, 
And  store  of  cares  doth  follow  riches'  store. 
The  little  that  I  have  grows  daily  more 
Without  my  care,  but  only  to  attend  it ; 
My  lambs  do  every  year  increase  their  score, 
And  my  flock's  father  daily  doth  amend  it. 
What  have  I,  but  to  praise  th'  Almighty  that  doth 
send  it! 

XXII. 

*  To  them,  that  list,  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  do  forgive  ;* 
Which  oft  through  pride  do  their  own  peril  weave, 
And  through  ambition  down  themselves  do  drive 
To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live. 
Me  no  such  cares  nor  cumbrous  thoughts  offend, 
Ne  once  my  mind's  unmoved  quiet  grieve; 
But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleep  I  spend, 
And  all  the  day,  to  what  I  list,  I  do  attend. 

XXIII. 

'  Sometimes  I  hunt  the  fox,  the  vowed  foe 
Unto  my  lambs,  and  him  dislodge  away; 
Sometime  the  fawn  I  practise  from  the  doe, 
Or  from  the  goat  her  kid,  how  to  convey; 
Another  while  I  baits  and  nets  display 
The  birds  to  catch  or  fishes  to  beguile; 
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And,  when  I  weary  am,  I  down  do  lay 
My  limbs  in  every  shade  to  rest  from  toil; 
And  drink  of  every  brook,  when  thirst  my  throat 
doth  boil. 

XXIV. 

'  The  time  was  once,  in  my  first  prime  of  years, 
When  pride  of  youth  forth  pricked  my  desire, 
That  I  disdain'd  amongst  mine  equal  peres1 
To  follow  sheep  and  shepherd's  base  attire; 
For  f  urthejiJ&rjujie.  ..thenX  would  inquire  : 
And,  leaving  home,  to  royal  court  I  sought, 
Where  I  did  sell  myself  for  yearly  hire, 
And  in  the  Prince's  garden  daily  wrought  : 
There  I  beheld  such  vainness  as  I  never  thought. 


'  With  sight  whereof  soon  cloy'd,  and  long  deluded 
With  idle  hopes  which  them2  do  entertain, 
After  I  had  ten  years  myself  excluded 
From  native  home,  and  spent  my  youth  in  vain, 
I  gan  my  follies  to  myself  to  plain,3 
And  this  sweet  peace,  whose  lack  did  then  appear  : 
Then  back  returning  to  my  sheep  again, 
I  from  thenceforth  have  learn'd  to  love  more  dear 
This  lowly  quiet  life  which  1  inherit  here/ 

XXVI. 

Whilst  thus  he  talk'd,  the  Knight  with  greedy  ear 
Hung  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent; 
Whose  senseful  words  empierc'd  his  heart  so  near, 
That  he  was  rapt  with  double  ravishment, 
Both  of  his  speech  that  wrought  him  great  content, 
And  also  of  the  object  of  his  view, 
On  which  his  hungry  eye  was  always  bent; 
That  twixt  his  pleasing  tongue,  and  her  fair  hue, 
He  lost  himself,  and  like  one  half-entranced  grew. 


1  Com 
panions. 


tiers. 


3  Lament. 
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2  Retire 
ment. 


Dwell. 


XXVII. 

Yet  to  occasion  means  to  work  his  mind, 
And  to  insinuate  his  heart's  desire, 
He  thus  replied ;  *  Now  surely,  sire,  I  find, 
That  all  this  world's  gay  shows,  which  we  admire, 
Be  but  vain  shadows  to1  this  safe  retire2 
Of  life,  which  here  in  lowliness  ye  lead, 
Fearless  of  foes,  or  fortune's  wrackful  ire, 
~WhicF  tosseth~sTates,  and  under  foot  doth  tread 
y  ones~afraid  of  every  change's  dread. 


ir* 


XXVIII. 

*  That  even  I,  which  daily  do  behold 

The  glory  of  the  great  mongst  whom  I  won,3 
And  now  have  prov'd  what  happiness  ye  hold 
In  this  small  plot  of  your  dominion, 
Now  loathe  great  lordship  and  ambition; 
And  wish  the  heavens  so  much  had  graced  me, 
As  grant  me  live  in  like  condition; 
Or  that  my  fortunes  might  transposed  be 
From  pitch  of  higher  place  unto  this  low  degree/ 

XXIX. 

*  In  vain/  said  then  old  Melibee,  '  do  men 
The  Heavens  of  their  fortune's  fault  accuse ; 
Sith  they  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  them  : 
For  they  to  each  such  fortune  do  diffuse, 

As  they  do  know  each  can  most  aptly  use. 
For  not  that,  which  men  covet  most,  is  best; 
Nor  that  thing  worst,  which  men  do  most  refuse; 
/But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest  [breast, 

they  hold:  each  hath  his  forf.nnp.  ^J^g 


XXX. 

'  It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor: 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
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Hatli  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store  ; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  asks  no  more, 
But  m  that  little  is  both  rich  and  wise  ; 
For  wisdom  is  most  riches:  fools  therefore 
They  are,  which  fortunesdo  "By  Yows  devize;1 
Sjth^ach  unto  hirnseTFInTIife"  may  fortunize.'2 

~~XXXI. 

'Since  then  in  each  man^s_self/  said  Calidore, 
'  Ifls~To^faahiOTi  hia-oam  life's 


\\) 


Give  leave  awhile,  good  Father,  in  this  shore 
To  rest  my  bark,  which  hath  been  beaten  late 
With  storms  of  fortune  and  tempestuous  fate, 
In  seas  of  troubles  and  of  toilsome  pain ; 
That,  whether  quite  from  them  for  to  retrate 
I  shall  resolve,  or  back  to  turn  again, 
I  may  here  with  yourself  some  small  repose  obtain. 

XXXII. 

1  Not  that  the  burden  of  so  bold  a  guest 
Shall  chargeful  be,  or  change  to  you  at  all; 
For  your  mean  food  shall  be  my  daily  feast, 
And  this  your  cabin  both  my  bower  and  hall : 
Besides,  for  recompense  hereof,  I  shall 
You  well  reward,  and  golden  guerdon  give, 
That  may  perhaps  you  better  much  withal, 
And  in  this  quiet  make  you  safer  live/ 
So  forth  he  drew  much  gold,  and  toward  him  it  drive.3 

XXXIII. 

But  the  good  man,  nought  tempted  with  the  offer 

Of  his  rich  mould,  did  thrust  it  far  away, 

And  thus  bespake ;  *  Sir  Knight,  your  bounteous 

proffer 

Be  far  fro  me,  to  whom  ye  ill  display 
That  mucky4  mass,  the  cause^of .men's  decay, 
That  might  impair  my  peace  with  danger's  dread : 


. 


1  Purpose 
to  attain. 

2  Make 
happy. 


Pushed. 


4  Pollut 
ing. 
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events. 

2  Teach. 
»  Nice. 

But,  if  ye  algates1  covet  to  assay 
This  simple  sort  of  life  that  shepherds  lead, 
Be  it  your  own  :  our  rudeness  to  yourself  aread'.2 

XXXIV. 

So  there  that  night  Sir  Calidore  did  dwell, 
And  long  while  after,  whilst  him  list  remain, 
Daily  beholding  the  fair  Pastorell, 
And  feeding  on  the  bait  of  his  own  bane  : 
During  which  time  he  did  her  entertain 
With  all  kind  courtesies  he  could  invent  ; 
And  every  day,  her  company  to  gain, 
When  to  the  field  she  went,  he  with  her  went  : 
So  for  to  quench  his  fire  he  did  it  more  augment. 

XXXV. 

But  she  that  never  had  acquainted  been 
With  such  quaint3  usage,  fit  for  queens  and  kings, 
Ne  ever  had  such  knightly  service  seen  ; 
But,  being  bred  under  base  shepherd's  wings, 
Had  ever  learn'd  to  love  the  lowly  things; 
Did  little  whit  regard  his  courteous  guise, 
But  cared  more  for  Colin's  carollings 
Than  all  that  he  could  do,  or  e'er  devise  ; 
His  lays,  his  loves,  his  looks,  she  did  them  all  despise. 

XXXVI. 

Which  Calidore  perceiving,  thought  it  best 
To  change  the  manner  of  his  lofty  look, 
And  doffing  his  bright  arms  himself  addrest 
In  shepherd's  weed;  and  in  his  hand  he  took, 
Instead  of  steel-head  spear,  a  shepherd's  hook; 
That  who  had  seen  him  then,  would  have  bethought 
On  Phrygian  Paris  by  Plexippus'  brook, 
When  he  the  love  of  fair  (Enone  sought, 
What  time  the  Golden  Apple  was  unto  him  brought. 
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XXXVII. 

So  being  clad  unto  the  fields  he  went 

With  the  fair  Pastorella  every  day, 

And  kept  her  sheep  with  diligent  attent, 

Watching  to  drive  the  ravenous  wolf  away, 

The  whilst  at  pleasure  she  might  sport  and  play; 

And  every  evening  helping  them  to  fold  : 

And  otherwhiles,  for  need,  he  did  assay 

In  his  strong  hand  their  rugged  teats  to  hold, 

And  out  of  them  to  press  the  milk :  love  so  much 

xxxvin.  [could. 

Which,  seeing,  Condon,  who  her  likewise 
Long  time  had  lov'd,  and  hop'd  her  love  to  gain, 
He  much  was  troubled  at  that  stranger's  guise, 
And  many  jealous  thoughts  conceived  in  vain, 
That  this  of  all  his  labour  and  long  pain 
Should  reap  the  harvest  ere  it  ripened  were ; 
That  made  him  scowl,  and  pout,  and  oft  complain 
Of  Pastorell  to  all  the  shepherds  there,         [dear. 

That  she  did  love  a  stranger  swain  than  him  more 

XXXIX. 

And  ever,  when  he  came  in  company 
Where  Calidore  was  present,  he  would  lour 
And  bite  his  lip,  and  even  for  jealousy 
Was  ready  oft  his  own  heart  to  devour, 
Impatient  of  any  paramour: 
Who  on  the  other  side  did  seem  so  far 
From  malicing,1  or  grudging  his  good  hour,2 
That,  all  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her, 
Ne  ever  shewed  sign  of  rancour  or  of  jar. 

XL. 

And  oft,  when  Coridon  unto  her  brought 
Or  little  sparrows  stolen  from  their  nest, 
Or  wanton  squirrels  in  the  woods  far  sought, 

VOL.  IV.  I 


1  Bearing 
malice. 

2  Good 
fortune. 
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fully. 


3  Before. 


Or  other  dainty  thing  for  her  addrest,1 

He  would  commend  his  gift,  and  make  the  best : 

Yet  she  no  whit  his  presents  did  regard, 

Ne  him  could  find  to  fancy  in  her  breast : 

This  new-come  shepherd  had  his  market  marr'd. 

Old  love  is  little  worth  when  new  is  more  prefar'd. 

XLI. 

One  day,  whenas  the  shepherd  swains  together 
Were  met  to  make  their  sports  and  merry  glee, 
As  they  are  wont  in  fair  sunshiny  weather, 
The  whiles  their  flocks  in  shadows  shrouded  be ; 
They  fell  to  dance :  then  did  they  all  agree 
That  Colin  Clout  should  pipe,  as  one  most  fit; 
And  Calidore  should  lead  the  ring,  as  he 
That  most  in  Pastorella's  grace  did  sit  : 

Thereat  frown'd  Coridon,  and  his  lip  closely  bit. 

XLII. 

But  Calidore,  of  courteous  inclination, 
Took  Coridon  and  set  him  in  his  place, 
That  he  should  lead  the  dance,  as  was  his  fashion; 
For  Coridon  could  dance  and  trimly  trace;2 
And  whenas  Pastorella,  him  to  grace, 
Her  flow'ry  garland  took  from  her  own  head, 
And  plac'd  on  his,  he  did  it  soon  displace, 
And  did  it  put  on  Coridon's  instead : 

Then  Coridon  wox  frolic,  that  erst3  seemed  dead. 

XLIII. 

Another  time,  whenas  they  did  dispose 
To  practise  games  and  masteries  to  try, 
They  for  their  judge  did  Pastorella  chose; 
A  garland  was  the  meed  of  victory: 
There  Coridon,  forth  stepping,  openly 
Did  challenge  Calidore  to  wrestling  game ; 
For  he,  through  long  and  perfect  industry, 
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Firmly 
fixed. 


Bear, 


Therein  well  practis'd  was,  and  in  the  same 
Thought  sure  t'  avenge  his  grudge,  and  work  his  foe 
great  shame. 

XLIV. 

But  Calidore  he  greatly  did  mistake; 
For  he  was  strong  and  mightily  stiff  pight,1 
That  with  one  fall  his  neck  he  almost  brake; 
And,  had  he  not  upon  him  fallen  light, 
His  dearest  joint  he  sure  had  broken  quite. 
Then  was  the  oaken  crown  by  Pastorell 
Given  to  Calidore  as  his  due  right; 
But  he,  that  did  in  courtesy  excel, 
Gave  it  to  Coridon,  and  said  he  won  it  well. 

XLV. 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Knight  himself  abear2 
Amongst  that  rustic  rout  in  all  his  deeds, 
That  even  they,  the  which  his  rivals  were, 
Could  not  malign  him,  but  commend  him  needs : 
,/gor  courtesy,  jinongst  the  r  ude_st_  breeds 
Good  will  and  favour J^JQ  it_surely  wrought 
With_this_fair  maid,  and  in  her  mind  the  seeds 
Of  perfect  love  did  sow,  that  last  forth  brought 
The  fruit  of  joy  and  bliss,  though  long  time  dearly 
bought. 

XLVI. 

Thus  Calidore  continued  there  long  time 
To  win  the  love  of  the  fair  Pastorell; 
Which  having  got,  he  used  without  crime 
Or  blameful  blot ;  but  managed  so  well, 
That  he,  of  all  the  rest  which  there  did  dwell, 
Was  favoured  and  to  her  grace  commended : 
But  what  strange  fortunes  unto  him  befell, 
Ere  he  attained  the  point  by  him  intended, 
Shall  more  conveniently  in  other  place  be  ended. 
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CANTO  X. 

Calidore  sees  the  Graces  dance 

To  Colin's  melody : 
The  whiles  his  Pastorell  is  led 

Into  captivity. 

I. 

WHO  now  does  follow  the  foul  Blatant  Beast, 
Whilst  Calidore  does  follow  that  fair  maid, 
Unmindful  of  his  vow,  and  high  beheast 
Which  by  the  Faery  Queen  was  on  him  laid, 
That  he  should  never  leave,  nor  be  delay 'd 
From  chasing  him,  till  he  had  it  achieved? 
But  now,  entrapp'd  of  Love  which  him  betray'd, 
He  mindeth  more  how  he  may  be  relieved 

With  grace  from  her,  whose  love  his  heart  hath  sore 
engrieved. 

ii. 

That  from  henceforth  he  means  no  more  to  sue1 
His  former  quest,2  so  full  of  toil  and  pain; 
Another  quest,  another  game  in  view 
He  hath,  the  guerdon  of  his  love  to  gain; 
With  whom  he  minds  for  ever  to  remain, 
And  set  his  rest  amongst  the  rustic  sort, 
Bather  than  hunt  still  after  shadows  vain 
Of  courtly  favour  fed  with  light  report 

Of  every  blast,  and  sailing  always  in  the  port.* 

in. 

Ne  certes  might  he  greatly  blamed  be 
From  so  high  step  to  stoop  unto  so  low; 
For  who  had  tasted  once,  as  oft  did  he, 
The  happy  peace  which  there  doth  overflow, 

*  '  Sailing,'  &c. :  always  being  near  the  shore  without  reaching  it 
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And  prov'd  the  perfect  pleasures  which  do  grow 
Amongst  poor  hinds,  in  hills,  in  woods,  in  dalea;. 
Would  never  more  delight  in  painted  show 
Of  such  false  bliss,  as  there  is  set  for  stales1 
T  entrap  unwary  fools  in  their  eternal  bales.2 

IV. 

For  what  hath  all  that  goodly  glorious  gaze 
Like  to  one  sight  which  Calidore  did  view? 
The  glance  whereof  their  dimmed  eyes  would  daze,3 
That  never  more  they  should  endure  the  shew 
Of  that  sunshine,  that  makes  them  look  askew : 
Ne  ought,  in  all  that  world  of  beauties  rare, 
(Save  only  Gloriana's  heavenly  hue, 
To  which  what  can  compare  ?)  can  it  compare, 
The  which,  as  cometh  now  by  course,  I  will  declare. 

v. 

One  day,  as  he  did  range  the  fields  abroad, 
Whilst  his  fair  Pastorella  was  elsewhere, 
He  chanc'd  to  come,  far  from  all  people's  troad,4 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasance  did  appear 
To  pass  all  others  on  the  earth  which  were : 
For  all  that  ever  was  by  Nature's  skill 
Devis'd  to  work  delight  was  gathered  there ; 
And  there  by  her  were  poured  forth  at  fill, 
As  if,  this  to  adorn,  she  all  the  rest  did  pill.5 

VI. 

It  was  an  hill  plac'd  in  an  open  plain, 
That  round  about  was  bordered  with  a  wood 
Of  matchless  height,  that  seem'd  th'  earth  to  dis- 
In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood,    [dain ; 
And  did  all  winter  as  in  summer  bud, 
Spreading  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  bower, 


1  Lures. 

2  Ruin. 


3  Dazzle. 


Tread. 


Rob. 
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Sorrow. 


3  Called. 


Which  in  their  lower  branches  sung  aloud; 
And  in  their  tops  the  soaring  hawk  did  tower, 
Sitting  like  king  of  fowls  in  majesty  and  power. 

VII. 

And  at  the  foot  thereof  a  gentle  flood 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  down, 
Unmarr'd  with  ragged  moss  or  filthy  mud; 
Ne  might  wild  beasts,  ne  might  the  ruder  clown, 
Thereto  approach ;  ne  filth  might  therein  drown : 
But  Nymphs  and  Faeries  by  the  banks  did  sit 
In  the  woods'  shade  which  did  the  waters  crown, 
Keeping  all  noisome  things  away  from  it, 
And  to  the  water's  fall  tuning  their  accents  fit. 

VIII. 

And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spacious  plain 
Did  spread  itself,  to  serve  to  all  delight, 
Either  to  dance,  when  they  to  dance  would  fain,1 
Or  else  to  course-about  their  bases  light; 
Ne  ought  there  wanted,  which  for  pleasure  might 
Desired  be,  or  thence  to  banish  bale:2 
So  pleasantly  the  hill  with  equal  height 
Did  seem  to  overlook  the  lowly  vale; 
Therefore  it  rightly  cleped3  was  Mount  Acidale. 

IX. 

They  say  that  Venus,  when  she  did  dispose 
Herself  to  pleasance,  used  to  resort 
Unto  this  place,  and  therein  to  repose 
And  rest  herself  as  in  a  gladsome  port, 
Or  with  the  Graces  there  to  play  and  sport; 
That  even  her  own  Cytheron,  though  in  it 
She  used  most  to  keep  her  royal  court 
^  And  in  her  sovereign  majesty  to  sit, 
She  in  regard  hereof  refus'd  and  thought  unfit. 
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Unto  this  place  whenas  the  Elfin  Knight 
Approached,  him  seemed  that  the  merry  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  height, 
And  many  feet  fast  thumping  th'  hollow  ground, 
That  through  the  woods  their  echo  did  rebound. 
He  nigher  drew,  to  weet1  what  might  it  be : 
There  he  a  troop  of  ladies  dancing  found 
Full  merrily,  and  making  gladful  glee, 
And  in  the  midst  a  shepherd  piping  he  did  see. 

XI. 

He  durst  not  enter  into  th'  open  green, 
For  dread  of  them  unwares  to  be  descried, 
For  breaking  of  their  dance,  if  he  were  seen ; 
But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  bide, 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespied : 
There  he  did  see,  that  pleased  much  his  sight, 
That  even  he  himself  his  eyes  envied, 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  lily  white 
All  ranged  in  a  ring  and  dancing  in  delight. 

XII. 

All  they  without  were  ranged  in  a  ring, 
And  danced  round;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 
Three  other  ladies  did  both  dance  and  sing, 
The  whilst  the  rest  them  round  about  did  hem, 
And  like  a  garland  did  in  compass2  stem:3 
And  in  the  midst  of  those  same  three  was  placed 
Another  damsel,  as  a  precious  gem 
Amidst  a  ring  most  richly  well  enchaced,  [graced. 
That  with  her  goodly  presence  all  the  rest  much 

XIII. 

Look!  how  the  crown,  which  Ariadne  wore 
Upon  her  ivory  forehead  that  same  day 
That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridal  bore, 
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When  the  bold  Centaurs  made  that  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  Lapiths  which  did  them  dismay;1 
Being  now  placed  in  the  firmament, 
Through  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beams  display, 
And  is  unto  the  stars  an  ornament, 
Which  round  about  her  move  in  order  excellent. 

XIV. 

Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 
Whose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  tell  : 
But  she,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stand, 
Seem'd  all  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excel, 
Crown'd  with  a  rosy  garland  that  right  well 
Did  her  beseem :  and  ever,  as  the  crew 
About  her  danc'd,  sweet  flowers  that  far  did  smell 
And  fragrant  odours  they  upon  her  threw ; 
But,  most  of  all,  those  three  did  her  with  gifts  endue. 

xv. 

Those  were  the  Graces,  daughters  of  delight, 
Handmaids  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
Upon  this  hill,  and  dance  there  day  and  night: 
Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do  graunt; 
And  all,  that  Yenus  in  herself  doth  vaunt, 
Is  borrowed  of  them :  but  that  fair  one, 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt,2 
Was  she  to  whom  that  shepherd  pip'd  alone; 
That  made  him  pipe  so  merrily,  as  never  none. 

XVI. 

She  was,  to  weet,  that  jolly  shepherd's  lass, 
Which  piped  there  unto  that  merry  rout; 
That  jolly  shepherd,  which  there  piped,  was 
Poor  Colin  Clout,  (who  knows  not  Colin  Clout?) 
He  pip'd  apace,  whilst  they  him  danc'd  about. 
Pipe,  jolly  shepherd,  pipe  thou  now  apace 
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Unto  thy  love  that  made  thee  low  to  lout ; 1 
Thy  love  is  present  there  with  thee  in  place; 
Thy  love  is  there  advanced  to  be  another  Grace. 

XVII. 

Much  wonder'd  Calidore  at  this  strange  sight, 
Whose  like  before  his  eye  had  never  seen; 
And  standing  long  astonished  in  sprite, 
And  rapt  with  pleasance,  wist2  not  what  to  ween; 
Whether  it  were  the  train  of  Beauty's  Queen, 
Or  Nymphs,  or  Faeries,  or  enchanted  show, 
With  which  his  eyes  might  have  deluded  been. 
Therefore,  resolving  what  it  was  to  know, 
Out  of  the  wood  he  rose,  and  toward  them  did  go. 

XVIII. 

But,  soon  as  he  appeared  to  their  view, 
They  vanished  all  away  out  of  his  sight, 
And  clean  were  gone,  which  way  he  never  knew; 
All  save  the  shepherd,  who,  for  fell  despite 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bag-pipe  quite, 
And  made  great  moan  for  that  unhappy  turn : 
But  Calidore,  though  no  less  sorry  wight 
For  that  mishap,  yet  seeing  him  to  mourn,  [learn : 
Drew  near,  that  he  the  truth  of  all  by  him  might 

XIX. 

And,  first  him  greeting,  thus  unto  him  spake ; 
1  Hail,  jolly  shepherd,  which  thy  joyous  days 
Here  leadest  in  this  goodly  merry-make, 
Frequented  of  these  gentle  Nymphs  always, 
Which  to  thee  flock  to  hear  thy  lovely  lays! 
Tell  me  what  might  these  dainty  damsels  be, 
Which  here  with  thee  do  make  their  pleasantplays : 
Eight  happy  thou,  that  mayst  them  freely  see! 
But  why,  when  I  them  saw,  fled  they  away  from  me  V 
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XX. 

'  Not  I  so  happy/  answer'd  then  that  swain, 
'  As  thou  unhappy,  which  them  thence  didst  chase, 
Whom  by  no  means  thou  canst  recall  again  ; 
For,  being  gone,  none  can  them  bring  in  place, 
But  whom  they  of  themselves  list  so  to  grace/ 
'  Eight  sorry  I/  said  then  Sir  Calidore, 
'  That  my  ill  fortune  did  them  hence  displace  : 
But  since  things  passed  none  may  now  restore, 

Tell  me  what  were  they  all,  whose  lack  thee  grieves 

xxi.  [so  sore/ 

Then  gan  that  shepherd  thus  for  to  dilate; 
'  Then  wote,1  thou  shepherd,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
That  all  those  ladies,  which  thou  sawest  late, 
Are  Venus'  damsels,  all  within  her  fee,2 
But  differing  in  honour  and  degree  : 
They  all  are  Graces  which  on  her  depend; 
Besides  a  thousand  more  which  ready  be 
Her  to  adorn,  whenso  she  forth  doth  wend; 

But  those  three  in  the  midst  do  chief  on  her  attend; 

XXII. 

'  They  are  the  daughters  of  sky-ruling  Jove, 
By  him  begot  of  fair  Eurynome, 
The  Ocean's  daughter,  in  this  pleasant  grove, 
As  he,  this  way  coming  from  feastful  glee 
Of  Thetis'  wedding  with  Aecidee, 
In  summer's  shade  himself  here  rested  weary. 
The  first  of  them  hight3  mild  Euphrosyne, 
Next  fair  Aglaia,  last  Thalia  merry;        [cherry!4 
Sweet  goddesses  all  three,  which  me  in  mirth  do 

XXIII. 

'  These  three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  bestow, 
Which  deck  the  body  or  adorn  the  mind, 
To  make  them  lovely  or  well-favoured  show; 
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As  comely  carriage,  entertainment  kind, 
Sweet  semblaunt,1  friendly  offices  that  bind, 
And  all  the  complements  of  courtesy: 
They  teach  us,  how  to  each  degree  and  kind 
We  should  ourselves  demean,  to  low,  to  high, 
To  friends,  to  foes;  which  skill  men  call  Civility. 

XXIV. 

'  Therefore  they  always  smoothly  seem  to  smile, 
That  we  likewise  should  mild  and  gentle  be; 
And  j^o  naked  are,  that  without  guile 
Or  false  dissemblance  all  them  plain  may  see, 
Simple  and  true  from  covert  malice  free ; 
And  eke  themselves  so  in  their  dance  they  bore, 
That  two  of  them  still  fro  ward2  seem'd  to  be, 
But  one  still  towards  shew'd  herself  afore;  [store. 

That  good  should  from  us  go,  than  come,  in  greater 

xxv. 

'  Such  were  those  goddesses  which  ye  did  see : 
But  that  fourth  maid,  which  there  amidst  them 

traced,3 

Who  can  aread4  what  creature  might  she  be, 
Whether  a  creature,  or  a  goddess  graced 
With  heavenly  gifts  from  heaven  first  enraced ! 5 
But  whatso  sure  she  was,  she  worthy  was 
To  be  the  fourth  with  those  three  other  placed : 
Yet  was  she  certes  but  a  country  lass ; 

Yet  she  all  other  country  lasses  far  did  pass : 

XXVI. 

'  So  far,  as  doth  the  Daughter  of  the  Day 
All  other  lesser  lights  in  light  excel; 
So  far  doth  she  in  beautiful  array 
Above  all  other  lasses  bear  the  bell; 
Ne  less  in  virtue  that  beseems  her  well 
Doth  she  exceed  the  rest  of  all  her  race; 
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For  which  the  Graces,  that  here  wont  to  dwell, 
Have  for  more  honour  brought  her  to  this  place, 
And  graced  her  so  much  to  be  another  Grace. 


XXVII. 

'  Another  Grace  she  well  deserves  to  be, 
In  whom  so  many  graces  gathered  are, 
Excelling  much  the  mean1  of  her  degree; 


Divine  resemblance,  beauty  sovereign  rare, 
Firm  chastity,  that  spite  ne  blemish  dare ! 
All  which  she  with  such  courtesy  doth  grace, 
That  all  her  peers  cannot  with  her  compare, 
But  quite  are  dimmed  when  she  is  in  place : 
She  made  me  often  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe  apace. 

XXVIII. 

'  Sun  of  the  world,  great  glory  of  the  sky, 
That  all  the  earth  dost  lighten  with  thy  rays, 
Great  Gloriana,  greatest  Majesty! 
Pardon  thy  shepherd,  mongst  so  many  lays 
As  he  hath  sung  of  thee  in  all  his  days, 
To  make  one  minim2  of  thy  poor  handmaid, 
And  underneath  thy  feet  to  place  her  praise; 
That,  when  thy  glory  shall  be  far  display M 
To  future  age,  of  her  this  mention  may  be  made  ! ' 

XXIX. 

When  thus  that  shepherd  ended  had  his  speech, 
Said  Calidore;  'Now  sure  it  irketh  me, 
That  to  thy  bliss  1  made  this  luckless  breach, 
As  now  the  author  of  thy  bale3  to  be, 
Thus  to  bereave  thy  love's  dear  sight  from  thee: 
But,  gentle  shepherd,  pardon  thou  my  shame, 
Who  rashly  sought  that  which  I  might  not  see/ 
Thus  did  the  courteous  knight  excuse  his  blame, 
And  to  recomfort  him  all  comely  means  did  frame. 
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XXX. 

In  such  discourses  they  together  spent 
Long  time,  as  fit  occasion  forth  them  led ; 
With  which  the  knight  himself  did  much  content, 
And  with  delight  his  greedy  fancj^ed^ 
Both  of  his  words,  which  Ee  with  reason  red,1 
And  also  of  the  place,  whose  pleasures  rare 
With  such  regard  his  senses  ravished, 
That  thence  he  had  no  will  away  to  fare,    [share. 
But  wish'd  that  with  that  shepherd  he  might  dwelling 

XXXI. 

But  that  envenom'd  sting,  the  which  of  yore 
His  pois'nous  point  deep  fixed  in  his  heart 
Had  left,  now  gan  afresh  to  rankle  sore, 
And  to  renew  the  rigour  of  his  smart; 
Which  to  recure,  no  skill  of  leach's  art 
Might  him  avail,  but  to  return  again 
To  his  wound's  worker,  that  with  lovely  dart 
Dinting  his  breast  had  bred  his  restless  pain ; 
Like  as  the  wounded  whale  to  shore  flies  from  the 
main. 

XXXII. 

So,  taking  leave  of  that  same  gentle  swain, 
He  back  returned  to  his  rustic  wonne,2 
Where  his  fair  Pastorella  did  remain : 
To  whom  in  sort,  as  he  at  first  begun, 
He  daily  did  apply  himself  to  done3 
All  duef ul  service,  void  of  thoughts  impure ; 
Ne  any  pains  ne  peril  did  he  shun, 
By  which  he  might  her  to  his  love  allure, 
And  liking  in  her  yet  untamed  heart  procure. 

XXXIII. 

And  evermore  the  shepherd  Coridon, 
Whatever  thing  he  did  her  to  aggrate,4 
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Did  strive  to  matcli  with  strong  contention, 
And  all  his  pains  did  closely  emulate ; 
Whether  it  were  to  carol,  as  they  sate 
Keeping  their  sheep,  or  games  to  exercise, 
Or  to  present  her  with  their  labours  late ; 
Through  which  if  any  grace  chanc'd  to  arise 
To  him,  the  shepherd  straight  with  jealousy  did  frize.1 


• 


XXXIV. 


One  day,  as  they  all  three  together  went 
To  the  green  wood  to  gather  strawberries, 
There  chanc'd  to  them  a  dangerous  accident : 
A  tiger  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  rise, 
That  with  fell  claws  full  of  fierce  gourmandise, 
And  greedy  mouth  wide-gaping  like  hell-gate, 
Did  run  at  Pastorell  her  to  surprise ; 
Whom  she  beholding,  now  all  desolate, 

Gan  cry  to  them  aloud  to  help  her  all  too  late. 

xxxv. 

Which  Coridon  first  hearing,  ran  in  hast 
To  rescue  her;  but,  when  he  saw  the  fiend, 
Through  coward  fear  he  fled  away  as  fast, 
Ne  durst  abide  the  danger  of  the  end ; 
His  life  he  'steemed  dearer  than  his  friend: 
But  Calidore  soon  coming  to  her  aid, 
Wlien  he  the  beast  saw  ready  now  to  rend 
His  love's  dear  spoil,  in  which  his  heart  was  prey'd, 

He  ran  at  him  enraged,  instead  of  being  fray'd.2 

xxxvi. 

He  had  no  weapon  but  his  shepherd's  hook 
To  serve  the  vengeance  of  his  wrathful  will; 
With  which  so  sternly  he  the  monster  strook, 
That  to  the  ground  astonished  he  fell; 
Whence  ere  he  could  recou'r,3  he  did  him  quell, 
And  hewing  off  his  head,  it  presented 
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Before  the  feet  of  the  fair  Pastorell ; 

Who,  scarcely  yet  from  former  fear  exempted, 

A  thousand  times  him  thank'd  that  had  her  death 

xxxvu.  [prevented. 

From  that  day  forth  she  gan  him  to  affect, 
And  daily  more  her  favour  to  augment; 
But  Coridon  for  cowardice  reject, 
Fit  to  keep  sheep,  unfit  for  love's  content : 
The  gentle  heart  scorns  base  disparagement. 
Yet  Calidore  did  not  despise  him  quite, 
But  us'd  him  friendly  for  further  intent, 
That  by  his  fellowship  he  colour  might 

Both  his  estate1  and  love  from  skill2  of  any  wight. 


xxxvii]  tion' 


So  well  he  woo'd  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought  her, 
:  With  humble  service,  and  with  daily  suit, 
That  at  the  last  unto  his  will  he  brought  her; 
Which  he  so  wisely  well  did  prosecute, 
That  of  his  love  he  reap'd  the  timely  fruit, 
And  joyed  long  in  close  felicity: 
Till  Fortune,  fraught  with  malice,  blind  and  brute, 
That  envies  lovers'  long  prosperity, 
Blew  up  a  bitter  storm  of  foul  adversity. 

XXXIX. 

It  fortuned  one  day,  when  Calidore 

Was  hunting  in  the  woods,  as  was  his  trade, 

A  lawless  people,  brigands  hight3  of  yore, 


s'd  to  live  by  plough  nor  spade, 
But  fed  on  spoil  and  booty,  which  they  made 
Upon  their  neighbours  which  did  nigh  them  border, 
The™dweIIingf  oFtEese  shepherds  did  invade  ; 
And  spoil'd  their  houses,  and  themselves  did 

murder,  [disorder. 

And  drove  away  their  flocks  ;  with  other  much 
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XL. 

Amongst  the  rest,  the  which  they  then  did  prey,1 

They  spoil'd  old  Melibee  of  all  he  had, 

And  all  his  people  captive  led  away ; 

Mongst  which  this  luckless  maid  away  was  lad,2 

Fair  Pastorella,  sorrowful  and  sad, 

Most  sorrowful,  most  sad,  that  ever  sigh't, 

Now  made  the  spoil  of  thieves  and  brigands  bad, 

Which  was  the  conquest  of  the  gentlest  knight 

That  ever  liv'd,  and  th'  only  glory  of  his  might. 

XLI. 

With  them  also  was  taken  Coridon, 
And  carried  captive  by  those  thieves  away ; 
Who  in  the  covert  of  the  night,  that  none 
Might  them  descry,  nor  rescue  from  their  prey, 
Unto  their  dwelling  did  them  close  convey : 
Their  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was, 
Covered  with  shrubby  woods,  in  which  no  way 
Appeared  for  people  in  nor  out  to  pass, 

Nor  any  footing  find  for  overgrowen  grass : 

XLII. 

For  underneath  the  ground  their  way  was  made 
Through  hollow  caves,  that  no  man  might  discover 
For  the  thick  shrubs,  which  did  them  always  shade 
From  view  of  living  wight  and  covered  over; 
But  darkness  dread  and  daily  night3  did  hover 
Through  all  the  inner  parts,  wherein  they  dwelt; 
Ne  lightened  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover,4 
But  with  continual  candle  light,  which  dealt 

A  doubtful  sense  of  things,  not  so  well  seen  as  felt. 

XLIII. 

Hither  those  brigands  brought  their  present  prey, 
And  kept  them  with  continual  watch  and  ward ; 
Meaning,  so  soon  as  they  convenient  may, 
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For  slaves  to  sell  them  for  no  small  reward 

To  merchants,  which  them  kept  in  bondage  hard, 

Or  sold  again.     Now  when  fair  Pastorell 

Into  this  place  was  brought,  and  kept  with  guard 

Of  grisly  thieves,  she  thought  herself  in  hell, 

Where  with  such  damned  fiends  she  should  in  dark 
ness  dwell. 

XLIV. 

But  for  to  tell  the  doleful  dreariment1 
And  pitiful  complaints  which  there  she  made, 
(Where  day  and  night  she  nought  did  but  lament 
Her  wretched  life  shut  up  in  deadly  shade, 
And  waste  her  goodly  beauty,  which  did  fade 
Like  to  a  flower  that  feels  no  heat  of  sun 
Which  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort  glade  ;2) 
And  what  befell  her  in  that  thievish  wonne,3 

Will  in  another  canto  better  be  begun. 


CANTO  XI. 

The  thieves  fall  out  for  Pastorell, 
Whilst  Melibee  is  slain : 

Her  Calidore  from  them  redeems, 
And  bringeth  back  again. 


THE  joys  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietness 
That  worldly  chances  do  amongst  them  cast, 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness, 
Liker  to  heaven  than  mortal  wretchedness  : 
Therefore  the  winged  god,  to  let  men  weet4 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happiness, 
A  thousand  sours  hath  temper'd  with  one  sweet, 
ToTnake  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty,  as  is  meet. 

j X OL.  IV. K 
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II. 

Like  as  is  now  befall'n  to  this  fair  maid, 
Fair  Pastorell,  of  whom  is  now  my  song  : 
Who  being  now  in  dreadful  darkness  laid 
Amongst  those  thieves,  which  her  in  bondage  strong 
Detained;  yet  Fortune,  not  with  all  this  wrong 
Contented,  greater  mischief  on  her  threw, 
And  sorrows  heap'd  on  her  in  greater  throng; 
That  whoso  hears  her  heaviness,  would  rue1 

And  pity  her  sad  plight,  so  chang'd  from  pleasant  hue. 

in. 

Whilst  thus  she  in  these  hellish  dens  remained, 
Wrapped  in  wretched  cares  and  heart's  unrest, 
It  so  befell,  as  Fortune  had  ordained, 
That  he  which  was  their  capitain  profest, 
And  had  the  chief  command  of  all  the  rest, 
One  day,  as  he  did  all  his  prisoners  view, 
With  lustful  eyes  beheld  that  lovely  guest, 
FairPastorella,  whose  sad  mourSuThue 

Like  the  fair  morning  clad  in  misty  fog  did  shew. 

IV. 

At  sight  whereof  his  barbarous  heart  was  fired, 
And  inly  burnt  with  flames  most  raging  hot, 
That  her  alone  he  for  his  part  desired 
Of  all  the  other  prey  which  they  had  got, 
And  her  in  mind  did  to  himself  allot. 
From  that  day  forth  he  kindness  to  her  showed, 
And  sought  her  love  by  all  the  means  he  mote ; 
With  looks,  with  words,  with  gifts  he  oft  her  wowed,2 
And  mixed  threats  among,  and  much  unto  her  vowed. 

v. 

But  all  that  ever  he  could  do  or  say 
Her  constant  mind  could  not  a  whit  remove, 
Nor  draw  unto  the  lure  of  his  lewd  lay, 
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To  grant  him  favour  or  afford  him  love  : 
Yet  ceas'd  he  not  to  sue,  and  all  ways  prove, 
By  which  he  might  accomplish  his  request, 
Saying  and  doing  all  that  might  behove; 
Ne  day  nor  night  he  suffered  her  to  rest, 
But  her  all  night  did  watch,  and  all  the  day  molest. 

VI. 

At  last,  when  him  she  so  impdrtune  saw, 
Fearing  lest  he  at  length  the  reins  would  lend 
Unto  his  lust,  and  make  his  will  his  law, 
Sith  iii  his  power  she  was  to  foe  or  friend; 
She  thought  it  best,  for  shadow,  to  pretend 
Some  shew  of  favour,  by  him  gracing  small, 
That  she  thereby  might  either  freely  wend,1 
Or  at  more  ease  continue  there  his  thrall : 
A  little  well  is  lent  that  gaineth  more  withal. 

VII. 

So  from  thenceforth,  when  love  he  to  her  made, 
With  better  terms  she  did  him  entertain, 
Which  gave  him  hope,  and  did  him  half  persuade, 
That  he  in  time  her  joyance  should  obtain  : 
But  when  she  saw,  through  that  small  favour's  gain, 
That  further  than  she  willing  was  he  prest; 
She  found  no  means  to  bar  him,  but  to  feign 
A  sudden  sickness  which  her  sore  opprest, 
And  made  unfit  to  serve  his  lawless jxund's  behest. 

VIII. 

By  means  whereof  she  would  not  him  permit 
Once  to  approach  to  her  in  privity, 
But  only  mongst  the  rest  by  her  to  sit, 
Mourning  the  rigour  of  her  malady, 
And  seeking  all  things  meet  for  remedy : 
But  she  resolv'd  no  remedy  to  find, 
Nor  better  cheer  to  shew  in  misery, 
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Till  Fortune  would  her  captive  bonds  unbind : 
Her  sickness  was  not  of  the  body  but  the  mind. 

IX. 

During  which  space  that  she  thus  sick  did  lie, 
It  chanc'd  a  sort1  of  merchants,  which  were  wont 
To  skim  those  coasts  for  bondmen  there  to  buy, 
And  by  such  traffic  after  gains  to  hunt, 
Arrived  in  this  isle,  though  bare  and  blunt,2 
T'  inquire  for  slaves ;  where  being  ready  met 
By  some  of  these  same  thieves  at  th'  instant  brunt,3 
Were  brought  unto  their  captain,  who  was  set 

By  his  fair  patient's  side  with  sorrowful  regret. 

x. 

To  whom  they  shewed,  how  those  merchants  were 
Arriv'd  in  place  their  bondslaves  for  to  buy ; 
And  therefore  pray'd  that  those  same  captives 

there 

Might  to  them  for  their  most  commodity4 
Be  sold,  and  mongst  them  shared  equally. 
This  their  request  the  captain  much  appalled; 
Yet  could  he  not  their  just  demand  deny,  [called, 
And  willed  straight  the  slaves  should  forth  be 

And  sold  for  most  advantage  not  to  be  forstalled. 

XI. 

Then  forth  the  good  old  Melibee  was  brought, 
And  Coridon,  with  many  other  moe,5 
Whom  they  before  in  diverse  spoils  had  caught; 
All  which  he  to  the  merchants7  sale  did  show : 
Till  some,  which  did  the  sundry  prisoners  know, 
Gan  to  inquire  for  that  fair  shepherdess, 
Which  with  the  rest  they  took  not  long  ago ; 
And  gan  her  form  and  feature  to  express, 
The  more  t'  augment  her  price  through  praise  of 
comeliness. 
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XII. 

To  whom  the  captain  in  full  angry  wise 
Made  answer,  that  '  the  maid  of  whom  they  spake 
Was  his  own  purchase  and  his  only  prize ; 
With  which  none  had  to  do,  ne  ought  partake, 
But  he  himself  which  did  that  conquest  make ; 
Little  for  him  to  have  one  silly1  lass; 
Besides  through  sickness  now  so  wan  and  weak, 
That  nothing  meet  in  merchandice  to  pass-/ 
I  So  shew'd  them  her,  to  prove  how  pale  and  weak 
she  was. 

XIII. 

The  sight  of  whom,  though  now  decay'd  and 
And  eke  but  hardly  seen  by  candle-light,  [marr'd, 
Yet,  like  a  diamond  of  rich  regard,2 
In  doubtful  shadow  of  the  darksome  night 
With  starry  beams  about  her  shining  bright, 
These  merchants'  fixed  eyes  did  so  amaze, 
That  what  through  wonder,  and  what  through 
A  while  on  her  they  greedily  did  gaze,     [delight, 
And  did  her  greatly  like,  and  did  her  greatly  praise. 

XIV. 

At  last  when  all  the  rest  them  offer'd  were, 
And  prices  to  them  placed  at  their  pleasure, 
They  all  refused  in  regard  of  her; 
Ne  ought  would  buy,  however  priced  with  measure, 
Withouten  her,  whose  worth  above  all  treasure 
They  did  esteem,  and  offer'd  store  of  gold :    [sure, 
But  then  the  captain,  fraught  with  more  displea- 
Bade  them  be  still;  'his  love  should  not  be  sold; 
The  rest  take  if  they  would ;  he  her  to  him  would  hold/ 

xv. 

Therewith  some  other  of  the  chiefest  thieves 
Boldly  him  bade  such  injury  forbear; 
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For  that  same  maid,  however  it  him  grieves, 
Should  with  the  rest  be  sold  before  him  there, 
To  make  the  prices  of  the  rest  more  dear. 
That  with  great  rage  he  stoutly  doth  denay;1 
And,  fiercely  drawing  forth  his  blade,  doth  swear 
That  whoso  hardy  hand  on  her  doth  lay, 
It  dearly  shall  abye,2  and  death  for  handsel3  pay. 

XVI. 

Thus,  as  they  words  amongst  them  multiply, 
They  fall  to  strokes,  the  fruit  of  too  much  talk, 
And  the  mad  steel  about  doth  fiercely  fly, 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  balk,4 
But  making  way  for  Death  at  large  to  walk ; 
Who,  in  the  horror  of  the  grisly  night,         [stalk, 
In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  doth  mongst  them 
And  makes  huge  havoc ;  whiles  the  candle-light 
Out-quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight.  ! 

XVII. 

Like  as  a  sort5  of  hungry  dogs,  ymet 
About  some  carcase  by  the  common  way, 
Do  fall  together,  striving  each  to  get 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  greedy  prey ; 
All  on  confused  heaps  themselves  assay, 
And  snatch,  and  bite,  and  rend,  and  tug,  and  tear; 
That  who  them  sees  would  wonder  at  their  fray, 
And  who  sees  not  would  be  afraid  to  hear  : 
Such  was  the  conflict  of  those  cruel  brigands  there. 

XVII. 

But,  first  of  all,  their  captives  they  do  kill, 
Lest  they  should  join  against  the  weaker  side, 
Or  rise  against  the  remnant  at  their  will  : 
Old  Melibee  is  slain ;  and  him  beside 
His  aged  wife :  with  many  others  wide : 
But  Coridon,  escaping  craftily, 
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Creeps  forth  of  doors,  whilst  darkness  him  do  thhide, 
And  flies  away  as  fast  as  he  can  hie, 
Ne  stayeth  leave  to  take  before  his  friends  do  die. 

XIX. 

But  Pastorella,  woful  wretched  elf, 

Was  by  the  captain  all  this  while  defended, 

Who,  minding  more  her  safety  then  himself, 


Stretch- 


His  target  always  over  her  pretended;1 
By  means  whereof,  that  might  not  be  amended, 
He  at  the 'length  was  slain  and  laid  on  ground, 
Yet  holding  fast  twixt  both  his  arms  extended 
Fair  Pastorell,  who  with  the  self  same  wound 


Launched2  through  the  arm,  fell  down  with  him  in 
dreary  swound. 

xx. 

There  lay  she  covered  with  confused  prease3 
Of  carcases,  which  dying  on  her  fell : 
Then,  whenas  he  was  dead,  the  fray  gan  cease ; 
And  each  to  other  calling  did  compel 
To  stay  their  cruel  hands  from  slaughter  fell, 
Sith  they  that  were  the  cause  of  all  were  gone : 
Thereto  they  all  at  once  agreed  well; 
And,  lighting  candles  new,  gan  search  anone, 

How  many  of  their  friends  were  slain,  how  many 

xxi.  [fone.- 

Their  captain  there  they  cruelly  found  kill'd, 
And  in  his  arms  the  dreary  dying  maid, 
Like  a  sweet  angel  twixt  two  clouds  uphild;5 
Her  lovely  light  was  dimmed  and  decay'd 
With  cloud  of  death  upon  her  eyes  display'd; 
Yet  did  the  cloud  make  even  that  dimmed  light 
Seem  much  more  lovely  in  that  darkness  laid, 
And  twixt  the  twinkling  of  her  eyelids  bright 

To  spark  out  little  beams,  like  stars  in  foggy  night. 
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XXII. 

But,  when  they  mov'd  the  carcases  aside, 
They  found  that  life  did  yet  in  her  remain; 
Then  all  their  helps  they  busily  applied 
To  call  the  soul  back  to  her  home  again ; 
And  wrought  so  well,  with  labour  and  long  pain, 
That  they  to  life  recovered  her  at  last : 
Who,  sighing  sore,  as  if  her  heart  in  twain 
Had  riven  been  and  all  her  heart-strings  brast,1 
With  dreary  drooping  eyne  look'd  up  like  one  aghast. 

XXIII. 

There  she  beheld,  that  sore  her  griev'd  to  see, 
Her  father  and  her  friends  about  her  lying, 
Herself  sole  left  a  second  spoil  to  be 
Of  those,  that  having  saved  her  from  dying 
Renew'd  her  death  by  timely  death  denying. 
What  now  is  left  her  but  to  wail  and  weep, 
Wringing  her  hands,  and  ruefully  loud  crying! 
Ne  cared  she  her  wound  in  tears  to  steep, 
Albe2  with  all  their  might  those  brigands  her  did  keep. 

XXIV. 

But  when  they  saw  her  now  reliv'd  3  again, 
They  left  her  so,  in  charge  of  one,  the  best 
Of  many  worst,  who  with  unkind  disdain 
And  cruel  rigour  her  did  much  molest; 
Scarce  yielding  her  due  food  or  timely  rest, 
And  scarcely  suffering  her  infester'd  wound, 
That  sore  her  pain'd,  by  any  to  be  drest. 
So  leave  we  her  in  wretched  thraldom  bound, 
And  turn  we  back  to  Calidore,  where  we  him  found. 

XXV. 

Who  when  he  back  returned  from  the  wood, 
And  saw  his  shepherd's  cottage  spoiled  quite, 
And  his  love  reft  away ;  he  waxed  wood4 
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And  half  enraged  at  that  rueful  sight; 
That  even  his  heart,  for  very  fell  despite, 
And  his  own  flesh  he  ready  was  to  tear  : 
He  chaf  d,  he  griev'd,  he  fretted,  and  he  sigh't, 
And  fared1  like  a  furious  wild^bear^ 
Whose  whelps  are  stol'n  away,  she  being  otherwhere. 

XXVI. 

Ne  wight  he  found  to  whom  he  might  complain, 
Ne  wight  he  found  of  whom  he  might  inquire ; 
That  more  increased  the  anguish  of  his  pain : 
He  sought  the  woods,  but  no  man  could  see  there ; 
He  sought  the  plains,  but  could  no  tidings  hear : 
The  woods  did  nought  but  echoes  vain  rebound; 
The  plains  all  waste  and  empty  did  appear; 
Where  wont  the  shepherds  oft  their  pipes  resound, 
And  feed  an  hundred  flocks,  there  now  not  one  he 
found. 

XXVII. 

At  last,  as  there  he  roamed  up  and  down, 
He  chanc'd  one  coming  towards  him  to  spy, 
That  seem'd  to  be  some  sorry  simple  clown, 
With  ragged  weeds,2  and  locks  upstaring  high, 
As  if  he  did  from  some  late  danger  fly, 
And  yet  his  fear  did  follow  him  behind : 
Who  as  he  unto  him  approached  nigh, 
He  might  perceive,  by  signs  which  he  did  find, 
That  Coridon  it  was,  the  silly3  shepherd's  hind. 

XXVIII. 

Then,  to  him  running  fast,  he  did  not  stay 
To  greet  him  first,  but  ask'd,  Where  were  the  rest, 
Where  Pastorell1?  —  Who  full  of  fresh  dismay, 
And  gushing  forth  in  tears,  was  so  opprest, 
That  he  no  word  could  speak,  but  smit  his  breast, 
And  up  to  heaven  his  eyes  fast-streaming  threw : 
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Whereat  the  knight  amaz'd,  yet  did  not  rest, 
But  ask'd  again,  What  meant  that  rueful  hue ; 
Where  was  his  Pastorell  1     Where  all  the  other  crew  1 

XXIX. 

'Ah!  well  away/  said  he,  then  sighing  sore, 
6  That  ever  I  did  live  this  day  to  see, 
This  dismal  day,  and  was  not  dead  before, 
Before  I  saw  fair  Pastorella  die!' 
'Die!  out  alas!'  then  Calidore  did  cry, 
'  How  could  the  Death  dare  ever  her  to  quell ! 
But  read1  thou,  shepherd,  read  what  destiny 
Or  other  direful  hap  from  heaven  or  hell       [tell/ 
Hath  wrought  this  wicked  deed:  do2  fear  away,  and 

XXX. 

Then,  when  the  shepherd  breathed  had  awhile, 
He  thus  began;  'Where  shall  I  then  commence 
This  woful  tale?  or  how  those  brigands  vile 
With  cruel  rage  and  dreadful  violence 
SpoiTd  all  our  cots,  and  carried  us  from  hence ; 
Or  how  fair  Pastorell  should  have  been  sold 
To  merchants,  but  was  sav'd  with  strong  defence; 
Or  how  those  thieves,  whilst  one  sought  her  to  hold, 
Fell  all  at  odds,  and  fought  through  fury  fierce  and 
bold. 

XXXI. 

'  In  that  same  conflict  (woe  is  me !)  befell 
This  fatal  chance,  this  doleful  accident, 
Whose  heavy  tidings  now  I  have  to  tell. 
First  all  the  captives,  which  they  here  had  hent,3 
Were  by  them  slain  by  general  consent; 
Old  Melibee  and  his  good  wife  withal 
These  eyes  saw  die,  and  dearly  did  lament: 
But,  when  the  lot  to  Pastorell  did  fall,         [stall.4 
Their  captain  long  withstood,  and  did  her  death  for- 
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XXXII. 

'But  what  could  he  gainst  all  them  do  alone? 
It  could  not  boot;  needs  must  she  die  at  last! 
I  only  scaped  through  great  confusion 
Of  cries  and  clamors,  which  amongst  them  past, 
In  dreadful  darkness,  dreadfully  aghast, 
That  better  were  with  them  to  have  been  dead 
Than  here  to  see  all  desolate  and  wast, 
Despoiled  of  those  joys  and  jollyhead,          [lead/ 
Which  with  those  gentle  shepherds  here  I  wont  to 

XXXIII. 

When  Calidore  these  rueful  news  had  raught,1 
His  heart  quite  deaded  was  with  anguish  great, 
And  all  his  wits  with  dool2  were  nigh  distraught,3 
That  he  his  face,  his  head,  his  breast  did  beat, 
And  death  itself  unto  himself  did  threat; 
Oft  cursing  th'  heavens,  that  so  cruel  were 
To  her,  whose  name  he  often  did  repeat; 
And  wishing  oft,  that  he  were  present  there 
When  she  was  slain,  or  had  been  to  her  succour  near. 

XXXIV. 

But  after  grief  awhile  had  had  its  course, 
And  spent  itself  in  mourning,  he  at  last 
Began  to  mitigate  his  swelling  source, 
And  in  his  mind  with  better  reason  cast 
How  he  might  save  her  life,  if  life  did  last; 
Or,  if  that  dead,  how  he  her  death  might  wreak; 
Sith  otherwise  he  could  not  mend  thing  past; 
Or,  if  it  to  revenge  he  were  too  weak, 
Then  for  to  die  with  her,  and  his  life's  thread  to  break. 

XXXV. 

Then  Coridon  he  pray'd,  sith  he  well  knew 
The  ready  way  unto  that  thievish  wonne,4 
To  wend  with  him,  and  be  his  conduct5  true 
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Unto  the  place,  to  see  what  should  be  done : 
But  he,  whose  heart  through  fear  was  late  fordone,1 
Would  not  for  ought  be  drawn  to  former  dread ; 
But  by  all  means  the  danger  known  did  shun : 
Yet  Calidore  so  well  him  wrought  with  meed, 
And  fair  bespoke  with  words,  that  he  at  last  agreed. 

XXXVI. 

So  forth  they  go  together  (God  before) 2 
Both  clad  in  shepherd's  weeds  agreeably,3 
And  both  with  shepherd's  hooks ;  but  Calidore 
Had,  underneath,  him  armed  privily : 
Then,  to  the  place  when  they  approached  nigh, 
They  chanc'd,  upon  an  hill  not  far  away, 
Some  flocks  of  sheep  and  shepherds  to  espy; 
To  whom  they  both  agreed  to  take  their  way, 
In  hope  there  news  to  learn,  how  they  might  best 
assay. 

xxxvn. 

There  did  they  find,  that  which  they  did  not  fear,4 
The  self -same  flocks  the  which  those  thieves  had  reft 
From  Melibee  and  from  themselves  whilere ; 5 
And  certain  of  the  thieves  there  by  them  left, 
The  which,  for  want  of  herds,  themselves  then  kept : 
Eight  well  knew  Coridon  his  own  late  sheep, 
And,  seeing  them,  for  tender  pity  wept: 
But,  when  he  saw  the  thieves  which  did  them  keep, 
6  AI-         His  heart  gan  fail,  albe6  he  saw  them  all  asleep. 

though. 

XXXVIII. 

But  Calidore  recomforting  his  grief, 
Though  not  his  fear ;  for  nought  may  fear  dissuade ; 
Him  hardly  forward  drew,  whereas  the  thief 
Lay  sleeping  soundly  in  the  bushes'  shade, 
Whom  Coridon  him  counselled  to  invade 
Now  all  unwares,  and  take  the  spoil  away; 
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But  he,  that  in  his  mind  had  closely1  made 
A  further  purpose,  would  not  so  them  slay, 

But  gently  waking  them,  gave  them  the  time  of  day.' 

xxxix. 

Then,  sitting  down  by  them  upon  the  green, 
Of  sundry  things  he  purpose3  gan  to  feign, 
That  he  by  them  might  certain  tidings  ween 
Of  Past  orell,  were  she  alive  or  slain : 
Mongst  which  the  thieves  them  questioned  again, 
What  mister  men,4  and  eke  from  whence  they  were. 
To  whom  they  answer'd,  as  did  appertain, 
That  they  were  poor  herdgrooms,  the  which  whilere5 

Had  from  their  masters  fled,  and  now  sought  hire 
elsewhere. 

XL. 

Whereof  right  glad  they  seem'd,  and  offer  made 
To  hire  them  well  if  they  their  flocks  would  keep : 
For  they  themselves  were  evil6  grooms,  they  said, 
Unwont  with  herds  to  watch,  or  pasture  sheep, 
But  to  foray7  the  land,  or  scour  the  deep. 
Thereto  they  soon  agreed,  and  earnest  took 
To  keep  their  flocks  for  little  hire  and  cheap ; 
For  they  for  better  hire  did  shortly  look : 

So  there  all  day  they  bode,8  till  light  the  sky  forsook. 

XII. 

Then,  whenas  towards  darksome  night  it  drew, 
Unto  their  hellish  dens  those  thieves  them  brought ; 
Where  shortly  they  in  great  acquaintance  grew, 
And  all  the  secrets  of  their  entrails9  sought: 
There  did  they  find,  contrary  to  their  thought, 
That  Pastorell  yet  liv'd;  but  all  the  rest 
Were  dead,  right  so  as  Coridon  had  taught : 
Whereof  they  both  full  glad  and  blithe  did  rest, 
But  chiefly  Calidore,  whom  grief  had  most  possest. 
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XLII. 

At  length,  when  they  occasion  fittest  found, 
In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  thieves  did  rest 
After  a  late  foray,  and  slept  full  sound, 
Sir  Calidore  him  arm'd,  as  he  thought  best; 
Having  of  late  by  diligent  inquest 
Provided  him  a  sword  of  meanest  sort ; 
With  which  he  straight  went  to  the  captain's  nest : 
But  Coridon  durst  not  with  him  consort, 

Ne  durst  abide  behind  for  dread  of  worse  effort. 

XLIII. 

When  to  the  cave  they  came,  they  found  it  fast : 
But  Calidore  with  huge  resistless  might 
The  doors  assailed,  and  the  locks  upbrast:1 
With  noise  whereof  the  thief  awaking  light2 
Unto  the  entrance  ran;  where  the  bold  knight 
Encountering  him,  with  small  resistance  slew: 
The  whiles  fair  Pastorell  through  great  affright 
Was  almost  dead,  misdoubting  lest  of  new 

Some  uproar  were  like  that  which  lately  she  did  view. 

XLIV. 

But  whenas  Calidore  was  comen  in, 
And  gan  aloud  for  Pastorell  to  call, 
Knowing  his  voice,  although  not  heard  long  sin,3 
She  sudden  was  revived  therewithal, 
And  wondrous  joy  felt  in  her  spirits  thrall.4 
Like  him  that  being  long  in  tempest  tost, 
Looking  each  hour  into  Death's  mouth  to  fall, 
At  length  espies  at  hand  the  happy  coast, 

On  which  he  safety  hopes  that  erst5  fear'd  to  be  lost. 

XLV. 

Her  gentle  heart,  that  now  long  season  past 
Had  never  joyance  felt  nor  cheerful  thought, 
Began  some  smack  of  comfort  new  to  tast, 
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Like  lifeful  heat  to  numbed  senses  brought, 
And  life  to  feel  that  long  for  death  had  sought : 
Ne  less  in  heart  rejoiced  Calidore, 
When  he  her  found;  but,  like  to  one  distraught1 
And  robb'd  of  reason,  towards  her  him  bore ; 

A  thousand  times  embraced,  and  kiss'd  a  thousand 

XLVI.  [more. 

But  now  by  this,  with  noise  of  late  uproar, 
The  hue  and  cry  was  raised  all  about; 
And  all  the  brigands  flocking  in  great  store 
Unto  the  cave  gan  press,  nought  having  doubt 
Of  that  was  done,  and  enter'd  in  a  rout. 
But  Calidore  in  th'  entry  close  did  stand, 
And,  entertaining  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  foremost  that  came  first  to  hand; 

So  long,  till  all  the  entry  was  with  bodies  mann'd.2 

XLVII. 

Then,  when  no  more  could  nigh  to  him  approach, 
He  breath'd3  his  sword,  and  rested  him  till  day; 
Which  when  he  spied  upon  the  earth  t'  encroach, 
Through  the  dead  carcases  he  made  his  way, 
Mongst  which  he  found  a  sword  of  better  say,4 
With  which  he  forth  went  into  th'  open  light, 
Where  all  the  rest  for  him  did  ready  stay, 
And,  fierce  assailing  him,  with  all  their  might 

Gan  all  upon  him  lay :  there  gan  a  dreadful  fight. 

XL  VIII. 

How  many  flies  in  hottest  summer's  day 
Do  seize  upon  some  beast,  whose  flesh  is  bare,5 
That  all  the  place  with  swarms  do  overlay, 
And  with  their  little  stings  right  felly  fare ; 6 
So  many  thieves  about  him  swarming  are, 
•     All  which  do  him  assail  on  every  side, 
And  sore  oppress,  ne  any  him  doth  spare; 
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But  he  doth  with  his  raging  brand  divide     [wide. 

Their  thickest  troops,  and  round  about  him  scatt'reth 

XLIX. 

Like  as  a  lion  mongst  an  herd  of  deer, 
Disperseth  them  to  catch  his  choicest  prey ; 
So  did  he  fly  amongst  them  here  and  there, 
And  all  that  near  him  came  did  hew  and  slay, 
Till  he  had  strow'd  with  bodies  all  the  way; 
That  none  his  danger  daring  to  abide 
Fled  from  his  wrath,  and  did  themselves  convey, 
Into  their  caves,  their  heads  from  death  to  hide, 

Ne  any  left  that  victory  to  him  envied. 

L. 

Then,  back  returning  to  his  dearest  dear, 
He  her  gan  to  recomfort,  all  he  might, 
With  gladful  speeches  and  with  lovely  cheer; 
And  forth  her  bringing  to  the  joyous  light, 
Whereof  she  long  had  lack'd  the  wishful  sight, 
Devis'd  all  goodly  means  from  her  to  drive 
The  sad  remembrance  of  her  wretched  plight : 
So  her  uneath1  at  last  he  did  revive 

That  long  had  lain  dead,  and  made  again  alive. 

LI. 

This  done,  into  those  thievish  dens  he  went, 
And  thence  did  all  the  spoils  and  treasures  take, 
Which  they  from  many,  long  had  robb'd  and  rent: 
But  Fortune  now  the  victor's  meed  did  make; 
Of  which  the  best  he  did  his  love  betake;2 
And  also  all  those  flocks,  which  they  before 
Had  reft  from  Melibee  and  from  his  make,3 
He  did  them  all  to  Coridon  restore  : 

So  drove  them  all  away,  and  his  love  with  him  bore. 
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CANTO  XII. 

Fair  Pastorella  by  great  hap 

Her  parents  understands. 
Calidore  doth  the  Blatant  Beast 

Subdue,  and  bind  in  bands. 

I. 

LIKE  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide 
Directs  her  course  unto  one  certain  coast, 
Is  met  of  many  a  counter  wind  and  tide, 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  let1  and  crost, 
And  she  herself  in  stormy  surges  tost; 
Yet,  making  many  a  horde2  and  many  a  bay, 
Still  wmneth  wayrne'hath  her  compass  lost ; 
Right  so  it  fares  with  me  in  this  long  way, 

Whose  course  is  often  stay'd,  yet  never  is  astray. 

n. 

For  all  that  hitherto  hath  long  delay'd 
This  gentle  Knight  from  suing3  his  first  quest,4 
Though  out  of  course,  yet  hath  not  been  mis -said, 
•  To  shew  the  courtesy  by  him  profest 
Even  unto  the  lowest  and  the  least. 
But  now  I  come  into  my  course  again, 
To  his  achievement  of  the  Blatant  Beast; 
Who  all  this  while  at  will  did  range  and  reign, 

Whilst  none  was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  him  to  restrain. 

HI. 

Sir  Calidore,  when  thus  he  now  had  raught5 
Fair  Pastorella  from  those  brigands'  power, 
Unto  the  Castle  of  Belgard  her  brought, 
Whereof  was  lord  the  good^Sir  Bellamour; 

'    Who  whilome6  was,  in  his  youth's  freshest  flower, 

A  lusty  knight  as  ever  wielded  spear, 

VOL.  iv.  L  
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And  had  endured  many  a  dreadful  stoure 
In  bloody  battle  for  a  lady  dear, 
The  fairest  lady  then  of  all  that  living  were  : 


IV. 


Her  name  was  Claribell;  whose  father  hight1 
The  Lord  of  many  islands,  far  renown'd 
For  his  great  riches  and  his  greater  might : 
He,  through  the  wealth  wherein  he  did  abound, 
This  daughter  thought  in  wedlock  to  have  bound 
Unto  the  Prince  of  Pictland,  bordering  near ; 
But  she,  whose  sides  before  with  secret  wound 
Of  love  to  Bellamour  empierced  were, 
By  all  means  shunn'd  to  match  with  any  foreign  fere.2 

v. 

And  Bellamour  again  so  well  her  pleased 
With  daily  service  and  attendance  due, 
That  of  her  love  he  was  entirely  seized,3 
And  closely4  did  her  wed,  but  known  to  few : 
Which  when  her  father  understood,  he  grew 
In  so  great  rage  that  them  in  dungeon  deep 
Without  compassion  cruelly  he  threw ; 
Yet  did  so  straitly5  them  asunder  keep, 
That  neither  could  to  company  of  th'  other  creep. 

VI. 

Nathless  Sir  Bellamour,  whether  through  grace 
Or  secret  gifts,  so  with  his  keepers  wrought, 
That  to  his  love  sometimes  he  came  in  place ; 
Whereof  her  womb  unwist6  to  wight  was  fraught, 
And  in  due  time  a  maiden  child  forth  brought  : 
Which  she  straightway  (for  dread  lest  if  her  sire 
Should  know  thereof  to  slay  he  would  have  sought) 
Delivered  to  her  handmaid,  that  for  hire 
She  should  it  cause  be  foster'd  under  strange  attire. 
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VII. 

The  trusty  damsel  bearing  it  abroad 
Into  the  empty  fields,  where  living  wight 
Might  not  bewray  the  secret  of  her  load, 
She  forth  gan  lay  unto  the  open  light 
The  little  babe,  to  take  thereof  a  sight : 
Whom  whilst  she  did  with  watery  eyne  behold, 
Upon  the  little  breast,  like  crystal  bright, 
She  might  perceive  a  little  purple  mold,1 
That  like  a  rose  her  silken  leaves  did  fair  unfold. 

VIII. 

Well  she  it  mark'd,  and  pitied  the  more, 
Yet  could  not  remedy  her  wretched  case; 
But,  closing  it  again  like  as  before, 
Bedew'd  with  tears  there  left  it  in  the  place ; 
Yet  left  not  quite,  but  drew  a  little  space 
Behind  the  bushes,  where  she  her  did  hide, 
To  weet2  what  mortal  hand,  or  heaven's  grace, 
Would  for  the  wretched  infant's  help  provide ; 
For  which  it  loudly  call'd,  and  pitifully  cried. 

IX. 

At  length  a  shepherd,  which  thereby  did  keep 
His  fleecy  flock  upon  the  plains  around, 
Led  with  the  infant's  cry  that  loud  did  weep, 
Came  to  the  place ;  where  when  he  wrapped  found 
Th'  abandoned  spoil,  he  softly  it  unbound ; 
And,  seeing  there  that  did  him  pity  sore, 
He  took  it  up  and  in  his  mantle  wound; 
So  home  unto  his  honest  wife  it  bore, 
Who  as  her  own  it  nurs'd  and  named  evermore. 

x. 

Thus  long  continued  Claribell  a  thrall, 
And  Bellamour  in  bands  ;  till  that  her  sire 
Departed  life,  and  left  unto  them  all  : 
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Then  all  the  storms  of  fortune's  former  ire 
Were  turn'd,  and  they  to  freedom  did  retire. 
Thenceforth  they  joy'd  in  happiness  together, 
And  lived  long  in  peace  and  love  entire, 
Without  disquiet  or  dislike  of  either, 
Till  time  that  Calidore  brought  Pastorella  thither. 

XI. 

Both  whom  they  goodly  well  did  entertain ; 
For  Bellainour  knew  Calidore  right  well, 
And  loved  for  his  prowess,  sith  they  twain 
Long  since  had  fought  in  field :  als 1  Claribell 
Ne  less  did  tender  the  fair  Pastorell, 
Seeing  her  weak  and  wan  through  durance  long. 
There  they  awhile  together  thus  did  dwell 
In  much  delight,  and  many  joys  among, 
Until  the  damsel  gan  to  wax  more  sound  and  strong. 

XII. 

Then  gan  Sir  Calidore  him  to  advise2 
Of  his  first  quest,  which  he  had  long  forlore, 
Asham'd  to  think  how  he  that  'enterprise, 
The  which  the  Faery  Queen  had  long  afore 
Bequeathed  to  him,  forslacked3  had  so  sore; 
That  much  he  feared  lest  reproachful  blame 
With  foul  dishonour  him  might  blot  therefore ; 
Besides  the  loss  of  so  much  loos4  and  fame, 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorify  his  name. 

XIII. 

Therefore,  resolving  to  return  in  hast 

Unto  so  great  achievement,  he  bethought 

To  leave  his  love,  now  peril  being  past, 

With  Claribell:  whilst  he  that  monster  sought 

Throughout  the  world,  and  to  destruction  brought. 

So  taking  leave  of  his  fair  Pastorell, 
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Whom  to  recomfort  all  the  means  he  wrought, 
With  thanks  to  Bellamour  and  Claribell, 
He  went  forth  on  his  quest,  and  did  that  him  befell. 

XIV. 

But  first,  ere  I  do  his  adventures  tell 
In  this  exploit,  me  needeth  to  declare 
What  did  betide  to  the  fair  Pastorell, 
During  his  absence  left  in  heavy  care, 
Through  daily  mourning  and  nightly  misfare  i1 
Yet  did  that  ancient  matron  all  she  might, 
To  cherish  her  with  all  things  choice  and  rare ; 
And  her  own  handmaid,  that  Melissa  hight,2 

Appointed  to  attend  her  duly  day  and  night. 

xv. 

Who  in  a  morning,  when  this  maiden  fair 
Was  dighting3  her,  having  her  snowy  breast 
As  yet  not  laced,  nor  her  golden  hair 
Into  their  comely  tresses  duly  drest, 
Chanc'd  to  espy  upon  her  ivory  chest 
The  rosy  mark,  which  she  remember'd  well 
That  little  infant  had,  which  forth  she  kest,4 
The  daughter  of  her  Lady  Claribell, 

The  which  she  bore  the  whiles  in  prison  she  did  dwell. 

XVI. 

Wliich  well  avising,5  straight  she  gan  to  cast 
In  her  conceitful  mind  that  this  fair  maid 
Was  that  same  infant,  which  so  long  sith6  past 
She  in  the  open  fields  had  loosely  laid 
To  Fortune's  spoil,  unable  it  to  aid : 
So,  full  of  joy,  straight  forth  she  ran  in  haste 
Unto  her  mistress,  being  half  dismayed, 
To  tell  her,  how  the  heavens  had  her  grac'd, 
To  save  her  child,  which  in  Misfortune's  mouth  was 
plac'd. 
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XVII. 

The  sober  mother,  seeing  such  her  mood, 
Yet  knowing  not  what  meant  that  sudden  throw,1 
Ask'd  her,  how  might  her  words  be  understood, 
And  what  the  matter  was  that  mov'd  her  so. 
'My  lief/2  said  she,  'ye  know  that  long  ago, 
Whilst  ye  in  durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gave 
A  little  maid,  the  which  ye  childed3  tho;4 
The  same  again  if  now  ye  list  to  have, 
The  same  is  yonder  lady,  whom  High  God  did  save/ 

XVIII. 

Much  was  the  lady  troubled  at  that  speech, 
And  gan  to  question  straight  how  she  it  knew. 
'  Most  certain  marks/  said  she,  '  do  me  it  teach ; 
For  on  her  breast  I  with  these  eyes  did  view 
The  little  purple  rose  which  thereon  grew, 
Whereof  her  name  ye  then  to  her  did  give. 
Besides,  her  countenance  and  her  likely  hue, 
Matched  with  equal  years,  do  surely  prieve5 

That  yond  same  is  your  daughter  sure,  which  yet  doth 

xix.  [live/ 

The  matron  staid  no  longer  to  enquire, 
But  forth  in  haste  ran  to  the  stranger  maid; 
Whom  catching  greedily,  for  great  desire 
Bent  up  her  breast,  and  bosom  open  laid, 
In  which  that  rose  she  plainly  saw  display 'd : 
Then,  her  embracing  twixt  her  armes  twain, 
She  long  so  held,  and  softly  weeping  said; 
'And  livest  thou,  my  daughter,  now  again? 

And  art  thou  yet  alive,  whom  dead  I  long  did  feign1?'6 

xx. 

Then  further  asking  her  of  sundry  things, 
And  times  comparing  with  their  accidents,. 
She  found  at  last,  by  very  certain  signs 
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And  speaking  marks  of  passed  monuments, 
That  this  young  maid,  whom  chance  to  her  presents, 
Is  her  own  daughter,  her  own  infant  dear. 
Then,  wond'ring  long  at  those  so  strange  events, 
A  thousand  times  she  her  embraced  near, 
With  many  a  joyful  kiss  and  many  a  melting  tear. 

XXI. 

Whoever  is  the  mother  of  one  child, 
Which  having  thought  long  dead  she  finds  alive, 
Let  her  by  proof  of  that  which  she  hath  filde l 
In  her  own  breast,  this  mother's  joy  descrive  :2 
For  other  none  such  passion  can  contrive 3 
In  perfect  form,  as  this  good  lady  felt, 
When  she  so  fair  a  daughter  saw  survive, 
As  Pastorella  was;  that  nigh  she  swelt4 
For  passing  joy,  which  did  all  into  pity  melt. 

XXII. 

Thence  running  forth  unto  her  loved  lord, 
She  unto  him  recounted  all  that  fell : 
Who,  joining  joy  with  her  in  one  accord, 
Acknowledged,  for  his  own,  fair  Pastorell. 
There  leave  we  them  in  joy,  and  let  us  tell 
Of  Calidore;  who,  seeking  all  this  while 
That  monstrous  Beast  by  final  force  to  quell, 
Through  every  place  with  restless  pain  and  toil 
Him  follow' d  by  the  trace  of  his  outrageous  spoil. 

XXIII. 

Through  all  estates5  he  found  that  he  had  past, 
In  which  he  many  massacres  had  left, 
And  to  the  Clergy  now  was  come  at  last ; 
In  which  such  spoil,  such  havoc,  and  such  theft 
He  wrought,  that  thence  all  goodness  he  bereft, 
That  endless  were  to  tell.     The  Elfin  Knight, 
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Who  now  no  place  besides  unsought  had  left, 
At  length  into  a  monastere  did  light,  [might, 

Where  he  him  found  despoiling  all  with  main  and 

XXIV. 

Into  their  cloisters  now  he  broken  had,        [there, 
Through  which  the  monks  he  chased  here  and 
And  them  pursued  into  their  dortours1  sad, 
And  searched  all  their  cells  and  secrets  near; 
In  which  what  filth  and  ordure  did  appear, 
Were  irksome  to  report ;  yet  that  foul  Beast, 
Nought  sparing  them,  the  more  did  toss  and  tear, 
And  ransack  all  their  dens  from  most  to  least, 
Regarding  nought  religion  nor  their  holy  heast.2 

xxv. 

From  thence  into  the  sacred  church  he  broke, 
And  robb'd  the  chancel,  and  the  desks  down  threw, 
And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spoke, 
And  the  images,  for  all  their  goodly  hue, 
Did  cast  to  ground,  whilst  none  was  them  to  rue ; 3 
So  all  confounded  and  disordered  there : 
But,  seeing  Calidore,  away  he  flew, 
Knowing  his  fatal  hand  by  former  fear; 
But  he  him  fast  pursuing  soon  approached  near. 

XXVI. 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtook, 
And  fierce  assailing  f orc'd  him  turn  again  : 
Sternly  he  turn'd  again,  when  he  him  strook 
With  his  sharp  steel,  and  ran  at  him  amain 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  contain 
A  full  good  peck  within  the  outmost  brim, 
All  set  with  iron  teeth  in  ranges  twain, 
That  terrified  his  foes,  and  armed  him, 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus  grisly  grim : 
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XXVII. 

And  therein  were  a  thousand  tongues  empight5 

Of  sundry  kinds  and  sundry  quality; 

Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night; 

And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawling2  still  did  cry; 

And  some  of  bears,  that  groyn'd3  continually; 

And  some  of  tigers,  that  did  seem  to  gren4 

And  snarl  at  all  that  ever  passed  by: 

But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal  men, 

Which  spake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where  nor 

xxviii.  [when. 

And  them  amongst  were  mingled  here  and  there 
The  tongues  of  serpents,  with  three-forked  stings, 
That  spat  out  poison,  and  gore -bloody  gear,5 
At  all  that  came  within  his  ravenings ; 
And  spake  licentious  words  and  hateful  things 
Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  high, 
Ne  kaisars  spared  he  a  whit  nor  kings; 
But  either  blotted  them  with  infamy, 

Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  of  injury. 

XXIX. 

But  Calidore,  thereof  no  whit  afraid, 
Rencounter'd  him  with  so  impetuous  might, 
That  th'  outrage  of  his  violence  he  stay'd, 
And  beat  aback,  threatening  in  vain  to  bite, 
And  spitting  forth  the  poison  of  his  spite 
That  foamed  all  about  his  bloody  jaws  : 
Then  rearing  up  his  former6  feet  on  height, 
He  ramp'd7  upon  him  with  his  ravenous  paws, 
As  if  he  would  have  rent  him  with  his  cruel  claws. 

xxx. 

But  he  right  well  aware,  his  rage  to  ward, 
Did  cast  his  shield  atween;  and,  therewithal 
Putting  his  puissance  forth,  pursu'd  so  hard, 


Placed. 


2  Mewing. 
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Acted. 


2  Former- 


None  the 


more. 


That  backward  he  enforced  him  to  fall; 
And,  being  down,  ere  he  new  help  could  call, 
His  shield  he  on  him  threw,  and  fast  down  held; 
Like  as  a  bullock,  that  in  bloody  stall 
Of  butcher's  baleful  hand  to  ground  is  fell'd, 
Is  forcibly  kept  down,  till  he  be  throughly  quell'd. 

XXXI. 

Full  cruelly  the  Beast  did  rage  and  roar 
To  be  down  held,  and  master'd  so  with  might, 
That  he  gan  fret  and  foam  out  bloody  gore, 
Striving  in  vain  to  rear  himself  upright : 
For  still,  the  more  he  strove,  the  more  the  Knight 
Did  him  suppress,  and  forcibly  subdue ; 
That  made  him  almost  mad  for  fell  despite ; 
He  grinn'd,  he  bit,  he  scratched,  he  venom  threw, 
And  fared1  like  a  fiend  right  horrible  in  hue  : 

XXXII. 

Or  like  the  hell-born  Hydra,  which  they  feign 
That  great  Alcides  whilome2  overthrew, 
After  that  he  had  labour'd  long  in  vain 
To  crop  his  thousand  heads,  the  which  still  new 
Forth  budded,  and  in  greater  number  grew. 
Such  was  the  fury  of  this  hellish  Beast, 
Whilst  Calidore  him  under  him  down  threw; 
Who  nathemore3  his  heavy  load  releast,     [creast. 
But  aye,  the  more  he  rag'd,  the  more  his  power  in- 

XXXIII. 

Then,  when  the -Beast  saw  he  might  nought  avail 

By  force,  he  gan  his  hundred  tongues  apply, 

And  sharply  at  him  to  revile  and  rail 

With  bitter  terms  of  shameful  infamy; 

Oft  interlacing  many  a  forged  lie, 

Whose  like  he  never  once  did  speak,  nor  hear, 
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Nor  ever  thought  thing  so  unworthily : 
Yet  did  he  nought,  for  all  that,  him  forbear, 
But  strained  him  so  straitly  that  he  chok'd  him  near. 

xxxiv. 

At  last,  whenas  he  found  his  force  to  shrink 
And  rage  to  quail,  he  took  a  muzzle  strong 
Of  surest  iron  made  with  many  a  link ; 
Therewith  he  mured1  up  his  mouth  along, 
And  therein  shut  up  his  blasphemous  tongue, 
For  never  more  defaming  gentle  knight, 
Or  unto  lovely  lady  doing  wrong : 
And  thereunto  a  great  long  chain  he  tight,2 
With  which  he  drew  him  forth,  even  in  his  own  despite. 

XXXV. 

Like  as  whildme3  that  strong  Tirynthian  swain 
Brought  forth  with  him  the  dreadful  dog  of  hell 
Against  his  will  fast  bound  in  iron  chain, 
And  roaring  horribly,  did  him  compel 
To  see  the  hateful  sun,  that  he  might  tell 
To  grisly  Pluto,  what  on  earth  was  done, 
And  to  the  other  damned  ghosts  which  dwell 
For  aye  in  darkness  which  day-light  doth  shun : 
So  led  this  Knight  his  captive  with  like  conquest  won. 

XXXVI. 

Yet  greatly  did  the  Beast  repine  at  those 
Strange  bands,  whose  like  till  then  he  never  bore, 
Ne  ever  any  durst  till  then  impose; 
And  chafed  inly,  seeing  now  no  more 
Him  liberty  was  left  aloud  to  roar: 
Yet  durst  he  not  draw  back,  nor  once  withstand 
The  proved  power  of  noble  Calidore ; 
But  trembled  underneath  his  mighty  hand, 
And  like  a  fearful  dog  him  followed  through  the  land. 
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XXXVII. 

Him  through  all  Faery  Land  he  follow'd  so, 
As  if  he  learned  had  obedience  long, 
That  all  the  people,  whereso  he  did  go, 
Out  of  their  towns  did  round  about  him  throng, 
To  see  him  lead  that  Beast  in  bondage  strong; 
And,  seeing  it,  much  wonder'd  at  the  sight : 
And  all  such  persons,  as  he  erst1  did  wrong, 
.Rejoiced  much  to  see  his  captive  plight,  [Knight. 
And  much  admir'd2  the  Beast,  but  more  admir'd  the 

XXXVIII. 

Thus  was  this  monster,  by  the  mastering  might 
Of  doughty  Calidore,  suppressed  and  tamed, 
That  never  more  he  might  endamage  wight 
With  his  vile  tongue,  which  many  had  defamed, 
And  many  causeless,  caused  to  be  blamed : 
So  did  he  eke  long  after  this  remain, 
Until  that,  (whether  wicked  fate  so  framed 
Or  fault  of  men,)  he  broke  his  iron  chain, 
And  got  into  the  world  at  liberty  again. 

XXXIX. 

Thenceforth  more  mischief  and  more  scathe  he 

wrought 

To  mortal  men  than  he  had  done  before ; 
Ne  ever  could,  by  any,  more  be  brought 
Into  like  bands,  ne  master'd  any  more: 
Albe3  that,  long  time  after  Calidore, 
The  good  Sir  Pelleas  him  took  in  hand; 
And  after  him  Sir  Lamorac  of  yore ; 
And  all  his  brethren  born  in  Britain  land; 
Yet  none  of  them  could  ever  bring  him  into  band. 

XL. 

So  now  he  rangeth  through  the  world  again, 
And  rageth  sore  in  each  degree  and  state ; 
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Ne  any  is  that  may  him  now  restrain, . 
He  growen  is  so  great  and  strong  of  late, 
Barking  and  biting  all  that  him  do  bait,1 
Albe  they  worthy  blame,  or  clear  of  crime; 
Ne  spareth  he  most  learned  Wits  to  rate, 
Ne  spareth  he  the  gentle  Poet's  rhyme ; 
But  rends,  without  regard  of  person  or  of  time. 

XLI. 

Ne  may  this  homely  verse,  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venomous  despite, 
More  than  my  former  writs,  all2  were  they  cleanest 
From  blameful  blot,  and  free  from  all  that  wite3 
With  which  some  wicked  tongues  did  it  backbite, 
And  bring  into  a  mighty  peer's*  displeasure, 
That  never  so  deserved  to  endite.4 
Therefore  do  you,  my  rhymes,  keep  better  measure, 
And  seek  to  please ;  that  now  is  counted  wise  men's 
treasure. 

*  '  Mighty  peer : '  supposed  to  be  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  unfriendly  to  the  poet. 
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1  Ruin. 

2  Former- 


TWO  CANTOS* 
oi 

MUTABILITY: 


WHICH,  BOTH  FOB  FOEM  AND  MATTER,  APPEAR  TO  BE  PARCEL  OF  SOME 
FOLLOWING  BOOK  OF 


THE  FAERIE  QUEENE, 

UNDER 

THE  LEGEND  OF  CONSTANCY. 


CANTO  VI. 

Proud  Change  (not  pleas'd  in  mortal  things 

Beneath  the  moon  to  reign) 
Pretends,  as  well  of  gods  as  men, 

To  be  the  sovereign. 

I. 

WHAT  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  Change,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway, 
But  that  thereby  doth  find,  and  plainly  feel, 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports  to  many  men's  decay?1 
Which  that  to  all  may  better  yet  appear, 
I  will  rehearse,  that  whilome2  I  heard  say, 
How  she  at  first  herself  began  to  rear       [to  bear. 
Gainst  all  the  gods,  and  th?  empire  sought  from  them 

*  These  two  cantos,  and  the  fragment  of  the  third,  were  not  published 
during  Spenser's  life.  They  first  appeared  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
'  Faery  Queen,'  published  in  1609,  which  contains  no  preface  or  ex 
planation. 
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II. 

But  first,  here  falleth  fittest  to  unfold 
Her  antique  race  and  lineage  ancient, 
As  I  have  found  it  register'd  of  old 
In  Faery  Land  mongst  records  permanent. 
She  was,  to  wit,  a  daughter  by  descent 
Of  those  old  Titans  that  did  whilome  strive 
With  Saturn's  son  for  heaven's  regiment ; l 
Whom  though  high  Jove  of  kingdom  did  deprive, 

Yet  many  of  their  stem2  long  after  did  survive: 

in. 

And  many  of  them  afterwards  obtain'd 
Great  power  of  Jove,  and  high  authority : 
As  Hecate,  in  whose  almighty  hand 
He  plac'd  all  rule  and  principality, 
To  be  by  her  disposed  diversly 
To  gods  and  men,  as  she  them  list  divide; 
And  dread  Bellona,  that  doth  sound  on  high 
Wars  and  alarums  unto  nations  wide,          [pride. 

That  makes  both  heaven  and  earth  to  tremble  at  her 

IV. 

So  likewise  did  this  Titaness  aspire 
Rule  and  dominion  to  herself  to  gain; 
That  as  a  goddess  men  might  her  admire, 
And  heavenly  honours  yield,  as  to  them  twain  : 
And  first,  on  earth  she  sought  it  to  obtain; 
Where  she  such  proof  and  sad  examples  shewed 
Of  her  great  power,  to  many  one's  great  pain, 
That  not  men  only  (whom  she  soon  subdued) 
But  eke  all  other  creatures  her  bad  doings  rued.3 

v. 

For  she  the  face  of  earthly  things  so  changed, 
That  all  which  Nature  had  establish'd  first 
In  good  estate,  and  in  meet  order  ranged, 
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She  did  pervert,  and  all  their  statutes  burst : 
And  all  the  world's  fair  frame  (which  none  yet  durst 
Of  gods  or  men  to  alter  or  misguide) 
She  alter'd  quite ;  and  made  them  all  accurst 
That  God  had  bless'd,  and  did  at  first  provide 
In  that  still  happy  state  for  ever  to  abide. 

VI. 

Ne  she  the  laws  of  Nature  only  brake, 
But  eke  of  Justice,  and  of  Policy ; 
And  wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did  make, 
And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishly : 
Since  which,  all  living  wights  have  learn'd  to  die, 
And  all  this  world  is  waxen  daily  worse. 
0  piteous  work  of  Mutability, 
By  which  we  all  are  subject  to  that  curse, 
And  death,  instead  of  life,  have  sucked  from  our 
nurse ! 


1  With 
stand. 


2  Hour. 
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VII. 

And  now,  when  all  the  earth  she  thus  had  brought 
To  her  behest  and  thralled  to  her  might, 
She  gan  to  cast  in  her  ambitious  thought 
T'  attempt  the  empire  of  the  heaven's  height, 
And  Jove  himself  to  shoulder  from  his  right. 
And  first,  she  pass'd  the  region  of  the  air 
And  of  the  fire,  whose  substance  thin  and  slight 
Made  no  resistance,  ne  could  her  contrair,1 
But  ready  passage  to  her  pleasure  did  prepare. 

VIII. 

Thence  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon  she  clamb, 
Where  Cynthia  reigns  in  everlasting  glory, 
To  whose  bright  shining  palace  straight  she  came, 
All  fairly  deek'd  with  heaven's  goodly  story ; 
Whose  silver  gates  (by  which  there  sat  an  hoary 
Old  aged  Sire,  with  hower2-glass  in  hand, 
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Hight  Time,)  she  enter'd,  were  he  lief  or  sorry;1 
Ne  staid  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  scann'd,2 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  that  never  still  did  stand. 

IX. 

Her  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne  she  found, 
Drawn  of  two  steeds,  th'  one  black,  the  other  white, 
Environed  with  ten  thousand  stars  around, 
That  duly  her  attended  day  and  night ; 
And  by  her  side  there  ran  her  page,  that  hight 
Vesper,  whom  we  the  evening-star  intend;3 
That  with  his  torch,  still  twinkling  like  twilight, 
Her  lightened  all  the  way  where  she  should  wend, 

And  joy  to  weary  wand'ring  travellers  did  lend: 

x. 

That  when  the  hardy  Titaness  beheld 
The  goodly  building  of  her  palace  bright, 
Made  of  the  heavens'  substance,  and  upheld 
With  thousand  crystal  pillars  of  huge  height; 
She  gan  to  burn  in  her  ambitious  sprite, 
And  I'  envy  her  that  in  such  glory  reigned. 
Eftsoons4  she  cast  by  force  and  tortious5  might 
Her  to  displace,  and  to  herself  t'  have  gained 

The  kingdom  of  the  Night,  and  waters  by  her  waned.* 6 

XI. 

Boldly  she  bid  the  goddess  down  descend, 
And  let  herself  into  that  ivory  throne ; 
For  she  herself  more  worthy  thereof  wen'd,7 
And  better  able  it  to  guide  alone ; 
Whether  to  men  whose  fall  she  did  bemoan, 
Or  unto  gods  whose  state  she  did  malign, 
Or  to  th'  infernal  powers  her  need  give  loan 
Of  her  fair  light  and  bounty  most  benign, 
Herself  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condign.8 


*  '  Waned  : '  an  allusion  to  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  producing  the 
tides. 
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XII. 

But  she  that  had  to  her  that  sovereign  seat 
By  highest  Jove  assign'd,  therein  to  bear 
Night's  burning  lamp,  regarded  not  her  threat, 
Ne  yielded  ought  for  favour  or  for  fear; 
But,  with  stern  countenance  and  disdainful  chere1 
Bending  her  horned  brows,  did  put  her  back ; 
And,  boldly  blaming  her  for  coming  there, 
Bade  her  at  once  froiri  heaven's  coast  to  pack, 
Or  at  her  peril  bide  the  wrathful  thunder's  wrack. 

XIII. 

Yet  nathemore  the  giantess  f orbare ; 
But,  boldly  pressing  on,  raught2  forth  her  hand 
To  pluck  her  down  perforce  from  off  her  chair ; 
And,  therewith  lifting  up  her  golden  wand, 
Threaten'd  to  strike  her  if  she  did  withstand : 
Whereat  the  Stars,  which  round  about  her  blazed, 
And  eke  the  Moon's  bright  waggon  still  did  stand, 
All  being  with  so  bold  attempt  amazed, 
And  on  her  uncouth3  habit  and  stern  look  still  gazed. 

XIV. 

Meanwhile  the  lower  World,  which  nothing  knew 
Of  all  that  chanced  here,  was  darken'd  quite; 
And  eke  the  Heavens,  and  all  the  heavenly  crew 
Of  happy  wights,  now  unpurvey'd  of4  light, 
Were  much  afraid  and  wonder'd  at  that  sight ; 
Fearing  lest  Chaos  broken  had  his  chain, 
And  brought  again  on  them  eternal  night; 
But  chiefly  Mercury,  that  next  doth  reign, 
Ean  forth  in  haste  unto  the  King  of  gods  to  plain.5 

xv. 

All  ran  together  with  a  great  outcry 
To  Jove's  fair  palace  fix'd  in  heaven's  height; 
And,  beating  at  his  gates  full  earnestly, 
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Imme 
diately. 


Neglect. 


Gan  call  to  him  aloud  with  all  their  might 
To  know  what  meant  that  sudden  lack  of  light. 
The  Father  of  the  gods,  when  this  he  heard, 
Was  troubled  much  at  their  so  strange  affright, 
Doubting  lest  Typhon  were  again  uprear'd, 
Or  other  his  old  foes  that  once  him  sorely  fear'd. 

XVI. 

Eftsoons1  the  son  of  Maia  forth  he  sent 
Down  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon,  to  know 
The  cause  of  this  so  strange  astonishment, 
And  why  she  did  her  wonted  course  forslow 
And,  if  that  any  were  on  earth  below 
That  did  with  charms  or  magic  her  molest, 
Him  to  attach,  and  down  to  hell  to  throw; 
'But  if  from  heaven  it  were,  then  to  arrest 

The  author,  and  him  bring  before  his  presence  prest.3  3  imme 
diately. 

XVII. 

The  wing'd-foot  god  so  fast  his  plumes  did  beat, 
That  soon  he  came  whereas  the  Titaness 
Was  striving  with  fair  Cynthia  for  her  seat; 
At  whose  strange  sight  and  haughty  hardiness 
He  wonder'd  much,  and  feared  her  no  less: 
Yet,  laying  fear  aside  to  do  his  charge, 
At  last  he  bade  her,  with  bold  stedfastness, 
Cease  to  molest  the  Moon  to  walk  at  large, 


Or  come  before  high  Jove  her  doings  to  discharge. 

XVIII. 

And  therewithal  he  on  her  shoulder  laid 

His  snaky-  wreathed  mace,  whose  awful  power 

Doth  make  both  gods  and  hellish  fiends  afraid: 

Whereat  the  Titaness  did  sternly  lour, 

And  stoutly  answered;  That  in  evil  hour 

He  from  his  Jove  such  message  to  her  brought, 
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2  Declare. 


To  bid  her  leave  fair  Cynthia's  silver  bower; 
Sith  she  his  Jove  and  him  esteemed  nought, 
No  more  than  Cynthia's  self;  but  all  their  kingdoms 


sought. 


XIX. 


'. 


The  heaven's  herald  staid  not  to  reply, 

But  pass'd  away,  his  doings  to  relate 

Unto  his  lord;  who  now,  in  th'  highest  sky, 

Was  placed  in  his  principal  estate, 

With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate : 

To  whom  when  Hermes  had  his  message  told, 

It  did  them  all  exceedingly  amate,1  [bold, 

Save  Jove ;  who,  changing  nought  his  countenance 

Did  unto  them  at  length  these  speeches  wise  unfold; 

xx. 

'  Hearken  to  me  awhile,  ye  heavenly  Powers : 
Ye  may  remember  since  th'  Earth's  cursed  seed 
Sought  to  assail  the  heavens'  eternal  towers, 
And  to  us  all  exceeding  fear  did  breed; 
But,  how  we  then  defeated  all  their  deed, 
Ye  all  do  know,  and  them  destroyed  quite ; 
Yet  not  so  quite,  but  that  there  did  succeed 
An  offspring  of  their  blood,  which  did  alight 

Upon  the  fruitful  earth,  which  doth  us  yet  despite. 

XXI. 

'  Of  that  bad  seed  is  this  bold  woman  bred, 
That  now  with  bold  presumption  doth  aspire 
To  thrust  fair  Phoebe  from  her  silver  bed, 
And  eke  ourselves  from  heaven's  high  empire, 
If  that  her  might  were  match  to  her  desire : 
Wherefore  it  now  behoves  us  to  advise 
What  way  is  best  to  drive  her  to  retire ; 
Whether  by  open  force  or  counsel  wise : 
Areed,2  ye  Sons  of  God,  as  best  ye  can  devise.' 


c.  vr. 
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XXII. 

So  having  said,  he  ceas'd;  and  with  his  brow 
(His  black  eye-brow,  whose  doomful  dreaded  beck 
Is  wont  to  wield  the  world  unto  his  vow, 
And  even  the  highest  powers  of  heaven  to  check,) 
Made  sign  to  them  in  their  degrees  to  speak : 
Who  straight  gan  cast  their  counsel  grave  and  wise. 
Meanwhile  th'  Earth's  daughter,  though  she 

nought  did  reck 

Of  Hermes'  message,  yet  gan  now  advise     [prize. 
What  course  were  best  to  take  in  this  hot  bold  em- 

XXIII. 

Eftsoons1  she  thus  resolv'd;  that  whilst  the  gods 
(After  return  of  Hermes'  embassy) 
Were  troubled,  and  amongst  themselves  at  odds; 
Before  they  could  new  counsels  re-ally,2 
To  set  upon  them  in  that  extasy,3 
And  take  what  fortune,  time  and  place  would  lend  : 
So  forth  she  rose,  and  through  the  purest  sky 
To  Jove's  high  palace  straight  cast  to  ascend, 
To  prosecute  her  plot :  good  onset  bodes  good  end. 

XXIV. 

She  there  arriving,  boldly  in  did  pass ; 
Where  all  the  gods  she  found  in  counsel  close, 
All  quite  unarm'd,  as  then  their  manner  was. 
At  sight  of  her  they  sudden  all  arose 
In  great  amaze,  ne  wist4  what  way  to  chose : 
But  Jove,  all  fearless,  forc'd  them  to  abye;5 
And  in  his  sovereign  throne  gan  straight  dispose 
Himself,  more  full  of  grace  and  majesty, 
That  might  encheer  his  friends,  and  foes  might  terrify. 

XXV. 

That  when  the  haughty  Titaness  beheld, 

All6  were  she  fraught  with  pride  and  impudence, 


1  Immedi 
ately. 


2  Rally, 
prepare. 

3  Surprise. 


4  Knew. 
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Yet  with  the  sight  thereof  was 
And,  inly  quaking,  seem'd  as  reft  of  sense 
And  void  of  speech  in  that  dread  audience ; 
Until  that  Jove  himself  herself  bespake  : 

*  Speak,  thou  frail  woman,  speak  with  confidence ; 
Whence  art  thou,  and  what  dost  thou  here  now 

make?  [forsake  V 

What  idle  errand  hast  thou  earth's  mansion  to 

XXVI. 

She,  half  confused  with  his  great  command, 
Yet  gathering  spirit  of  her  nature's  pride, 
Him  boldly  answer'd  thus  to  his  demand ; 

*  I  am  a  daughter,  by  the  mother's  side, 
Of  her  that  is  grand-mother  magnified 

Of  all  the  gods,  great  Earth,  great  Chaos'  child : 
But  by  the  father's,  be  it  not  envied, 
I  greater  am  in  blood,  whereon  I  build,1      [exil'd. 
Than  all  the  gods,  though  wrongfully  from  heaven 

XXVII. 

'For  Titan,  as  ye  all  acknowledge  must, 
Was  Saturn's  elder  brother  by  birth -right; 
Both  sons  of  Uranus;  but  by  unjust 
And  guileful  means,  through  Corybantes'  sleight, 
The  younger  thrust  the  elder  from  his  right : 
Since  which  thou,  Jove,  injuriously  hast  held 
The  heaven's  rule  from  Titan's  sons  by  might ; 
And  them  to  hellish  dungeons  down  hast  f ell'd : 
Witness,  ye  heavens,  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  teld !  '2 

XXVIII. 

Whilst  she  thus  spake,  the  gods  that  gave  good  ear 
To  her  bold  words,  and  marked  well  her  grace, 
(Being  of  stature  tall  as  any  there 
Of  all  the  gods,  and  beautiful  of  face 
As  any  of  the  goddesses  in  place,) 
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Stood  all  astonied;  like  a  sort1  of  steers,       [race 
Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  strange  and  foreign 
Unwares  is  chanc'd,  far  straying  from  his  peers  : 
So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  bewray  their  hidden  fears. 

XXIX. 

Till,  having  paus'd  awhile,  Jove  thus  bespake; 
'  Will  never  mortal  thoughts  cease  to  aspire 
In  this  bold  sort  to  heaven  claim  to  make, 
And  touch  celestial  seats  with  earthly  mire'? 
I  would  have  thought  that  bold  Procrustes'  hire, 
Or  Typhon's  fall,  or  proud  Ixion's  pain, 
Or  great  Prometheus  tasting  of  our  ire, 
Would  have  sufficed  the  rest  for  to  restrain, 

And  warn'd  all  men,  by  their  example,  to  refrain : 

xxx. 

'  But  now  this  off-scum  of  that  cursed  fry 
Dare  to  renew  the  like  bold  enterprise, 
And  challenge  th'  heritage  of  this  our  sky ; 
Whom  what  should  hinder,  but  that  we  likewise 
Should  handle  as  the  rest  of  her  allies, 
And  thunder-drive  to  hell?'    With  that,  he  shook 
His  nectar-dewed  locks,  with  which  the  skies 
And  all  the  world  beneath  for  terror  quook, 

And  eft2  his  burning  levin-brand3  in  hand  he  took. 

XXXI. 

But  when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face, 
In  which  fair  beams  of  beauty  did  appear 
That  could  the  greatest  wrath  soon  turn  to  grace 
(Such  sway  doth  beauty  even  in  heaven  bear), 
He  staid  his  hand;  and, -having  chang'dhis  chere,4 
He  thus  again  in  milder  wise  began; 
( But  ah!  if  gods  should  strive  with  flesh  yfere,5 
Then  shortly  should  the  progeny  of  man 
Be  rooted  out,  if  Jove  should  do  still  what  he  can! 


Herd. 


2  Quickly. 

3  Thunder 
bolt. 
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XXXII. 

'  But  thee,  fair  Titan's  child,  I  rather  ween, 
Through  some  vain  error,  or  inducement  light, 
To  see  that  mortal  eyes  have  never  seen; 
Or  through  ensample  of  thy  sister's  might, 
Bellona,  whose  great  glory  thou  dost  spite,1 
Since  thou  hast  seen  her  dreadful  power  below, 
Mongst  wretched  men,  dismay'd  with  her  affright, 
To  bandy  crowns,  and  kingdoms  to  bestow : 

And  sure  thy  worth  no  less  than  hers  doth  seem  to 

xxxm.  ,      [show. 

'  But  wot  thou  this,  thou  hardy  Titaness, 
That  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  ought  in  heaven's  interesse;2 
Much  less  the  title  of  old  Titan's  right : 
For  we  by  conquest,  of  our  sovereign  might, 
And  by  eternal  doom  of  Fates'  decree, 
Have  won  the  empire  of  the  heavens  bright; 
Which  to  ourselves  we  hold,  and  to  whom  we 

Shall  worthy  deem  partakers  of  our  bliss  to  be. 

xxxiv. 

'  Then  cease  thy  idle  claim,  thou  foolish  girl ; 
And  seek  by  grace  and  goodness  to  obtain 
That  place,  from  which  bj^f oily  Titan  fell; 
Thereto  thou  mayst  perhaps,  if  so  thou  fain,3 
Have  Jove  thy  gracious  lord  and  sovereign.' 
So  having  said,  she  thus  to  him  replied; 
'  Cease,  Saturn's  son,  to  seek  by  proffers  vain 
Or  idle  hopes  t'  allure  me  to  thy  side, 

For  to  betray  my  right  before  I  have  it  tried. 

xxxv. 

'  But  thee,  0  Jove,  no  equal4  judge  I  deem 
Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  dueful  right; 
That  in  thine  own  behalf  mayst  partial  seem : 
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But  to  the  highest  him,  that  is  behight1 
Father  of  gods  and  men  by  equal  might, 
To  wit,  the  god  of  Nature,  I  appeal/ 
Thereat  Jove  waxed  wroth,  and  in  his  sprite 
Did  inly  grudge,  yet  did  it  well  conceal ; 
And  bade  Dan  Phoebus'  scribe  her  appellation2  seal.' 

xxxvi. 

Eftsoons3  the  time  and  place  appointed  were, 
Where  all,  both  heavenly  powers  and  earthly 

wights, 

Before  great  Nature's  presence  should  appear, 
For  trial  of  their  titles  and  best  rights ; 
That  was,  to  wit,  upon  the  highest  heights 
Of  Arlo-hill  (who  knows  not  Arlo-hill  ?)* 
That  is  the  highest  head,  in  all  men's  sights, 
Of  my  old  father  MOLE,  whom  shepherd's  quill 
Renowned  hath  with  hymns  fit  for  a  rural  skill. 

XXXVII. 

And,  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file4    [knights, 
To  sing  of  hills  and  woods  mongst  wars  and 
I  would  abate  the  sternness  of  my  style, 
Mongst  these  stern  stounds5  to  mingle  soft  delights ; 
And  tell  how  Arlo,  through  Diana's  spites, 
(Being  of  old  the  best  and  fairest  hill 
That  was  in  all  this  Holy-Island's  heights,) 
Was  made  the  most  unpleasant  and  most  ill : 
Meanwhile,  0  Clio,  lend  Calliope  thy  quill. 

XXXVIII. 

Whilome6  when  Ireland  flourished  in  fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodness  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  British  Islands'  name, 

*  '  Arlo-hill : '  now  called  Galtee  More,  the  loftiest  of  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Ballyhoura  hills,  called  here,  the  Mountains  of  Mole.  See  <  Colin 
Clout's  come  home  again.' 
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The  gods  then  us'd,  for  pleasure  and  for  rest, 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seem'd  them  best : 
But  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure  found 
Than  Cynthia,  that  is  sovereign  Queen  profest 
Of  woods  and  forests,  which  therein  abound, 

Sprinkled  with  wholesome  waters  more  than  "most  on 
ground  : 

xxxix. 

But  'mongst  them  all,  as  fittest  for  her  game, 
(Either  for  chase  of  beasts  with  hound  or  bow, 
Or  for  to  shroud  in  shade  from  Phoebus'  flame, 
Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  do  freshly  flow 
Or  from  high  hills,  or  from  the  dales  below,) 
She  chose  this  Arlo ;  where  she  did  resort 
With  all  her  nymphs  enranged  on  a  row, 
With  whom  the  woody  gods  did  oft  consort ; 

For  with  the  nymphs  the  satyrs  love  to  play  and 
sport  : 

XL. 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  nymph  that  hight1 
Molanna;  daughter  of  old  Father  Mole, 
And  sister  unto  Mulla  fair  and  bright : 
Unto  whose  bed  false  Bregog  whilome  stole, 
That  Shepherd  Colin  dearly  did  condole,* 
And  made  her  luckless  loves  well  known  to  be : 
But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shoal, 
Were  no  less  fair  and  beautiful  than  she : 
Yet,  as  she  is,  a  fairer  flood  may  no  man  see. 

XLI. 

For  first  she  springs  out  of  two  marble  rocks, 
On  which  a  grove  of  oaks  high-mounted  grows, 
That  as  a  garland  seems  to  deck  the  locks  [shows 
Of  some  fair  bride,  brought  forth  with  pompous 

*  'Did  condole :'  in  'Colin  Clout's  come  home  again.' 
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Out  of  her  bower,  that  many  flowers  strows : 
So  through  the  flow'ry  dales  she  tumbling  down 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  coverts  flows, 
That  on  each  side  her  silver  channel  crown, 

Till  to  the  plain  she  come,  whose  valleys  she  doth 
drown. 

XLII. 

In  her  sweet  streams  Diana  used  oft, 
After  her  sweaty  chase  and  toilsome  play, 
To  bathe  herself;  and,  after,  on  the  soft 
And  downy  grass  her  dainty  limbs  to  lay 
In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  her  may ; 
For  much  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye : 
Foolish  god  Faunus,  though  full  many  a  day 
He  saw  her  clad,  yet  longed  foolishly 

To  see  her  naked  'mongst  her  nymphs  in  privity. 

XLIII. 

No  way  he  found  to  compass  his  desire, 
But  to  corrupt  Molanna,  this  her  maid, 
Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire : 
So  her  with  flattering  words  he  first  assay'd ; 
And,  after,  pleasing  gifts  for  her  purveyed,1 
Queen-apples,  and  red  cherries  from  the  tree, 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betray'd 
To  tell  what  time  he  might  her  Lady  see 

When  she  herself  did  bathe,  that  he  might  secret  be. 

XLIV. 

Thereto2  he  promised,  if  she  would  him  pleasure 
With  this  small  boon,  to  quit3  her  with  a  better; 
To  wit,  that  whereas  she  had  out  of  measure 
Long  lov'd  the  Fanchin,  who  by  nought  did  set  her, 
That  he  would  undertake  for  this  to  get  her 
To  be  his  love,  and  of  him  liked  well : 
Besides  all  which,  he  vow'd  to  be  her  debtor 


1  Provided. 
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For  many  more  good  turns  than  he  would  tell ; 
The  least  of  which  this  little  pleasure  should  excel. 

XLV. 

The  simple  maid  did  yield  to  him  anone : 

And  eft1  him  placed  where  he  close2  might  view 

That  never  any  saw,  save  only  one,3 

Who,  for  his  hire  to  so  fool-hardy  due, 

Was  of  his  hounds  devoured  in  hunter's  hue. 

Then,  as  her  manner  was  on  sunny  day, 

Diana,  with  her  nymphs  about  her,  drew 

To  this  sweet  spring;  where,  doffing  her  array, 

She  bath'd  her  lovely  limbs,  for  Jove  a  likely  prey. 

XLVI. 

There  Faunus  saw  that  pleased  much  his  eye, 
And  made  his  heart  to  tickle  in  his  breast, 
That,  for  great  joy  of  somewhat  he  did  spy, 
He  could  him  not  contain  in  silent  rest ; 
But,  breaking  forth  in  laughter,  loud  profest 
His  foolish  thought :  a  foolish  Faun  indeed, 
That  couldst  not  hold  thyself  so  hidden  blest, 
But  wouldest  needs  thine  own  conceit  areed!4 

Babblers  unworthy  been  of  so  divine  a  meed. 

XLVII. 

The  Goddess,  all  abashed  with  that  noise, 
In  haste  forth  started  from  the  guilty  brook; 
And,  running  straight  whereas  she  heard  his  voice, 
Enclos'd  the  bush  about,  and  there  him  took 
Like  darred  lark,'"*  not  daring  up  to  look 
On  her  whose  sight  before  so  much  he  sought. 
Thence  forth  they  drew  him  by  the  horns,  and  shook 
Nigh  all  to  pieces,  that  they  left  him  nought; 

And  then  into  the  open  light  they  forth  him  brought. 

*  '  Darred  lark : '  alluding  to  a  way  of  catching  larks  with  a  net  and 
what  they  call  a  darring  glass. 
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XLVIII. 

Like  as  an  housewife,  that  with  busy  care 
Thinks  of  her  dairy  to  make  wondrous  gain, 
Finding  whereas  some  wicked  beast  unware 
That  breaks  into  her  dair'  house,  there  doth  drain 
Her  creaming  pans,  and  frustrate  all  her  pain; 
Hath,  in  some  snare  or  gin  set  close  behind, 
Entrapped  him,  and  caught  into  her  train,1 
Then  thinks  what  punishment  were  best  assigned, 

And  thousand  deaths  deviseth  in  her  vengeful  mind : 

XLIX. 

So  did  Diana  and  her  maidens  all 
Use  silly  Faunus,  now  within  their  bail:2 
They  mock  and  scorn  him,  and  him  foul  miscall ; 
Some  by  the  nose  him  pluck'd,  some  by  the  tail, 
And  by  his  goatish  beard  some  did  him  hale : 
Yet  he  (poor  soul!)  with  patience  all  did  bear; 
For  nought  against  their  wills  might  countervail : 
Ne  ought  he  said,  whatever  he  did  hear; 

But,  hanging  down  his  head,  did  like  a  mome3  appear. 


Block 
head. 
L. 


At  length,  when  they  had  flouted  him  their  fill, 
They  gan  to  cast  what  penance  him  to  give. 
Some  would  have  gelt  him;  but  that  sanae  would 

spill4 

The  wood-gods'  breed,  which  must  for  ever  live : 
Others  would  through  the  river  him  have  drive 
And  ducked  deep ;  but  that  seenrd  penance  light : 
But  most  agreed,  and  did  this  sentence  give, 
Him  in  deer's  skin  to  clad;  and  in  that  plight 
To  hunt  him  with  their  hounds,  himself  save  how  he 

LI.  [might. 

But  Cynthia's  self,  more  angry  than  the  rest, 
Thought  not  enough  to  punish  him  in  sport, 


1  Snare. 
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And  of  her  shame  to  make  a  gamesome  jest; 
But  gan  examine  him  in  straiter  sort, 
Which  of  her  nymphs,  or  other  close  consort,1 
Him  thither  brought,  and  her  to  him  betray'd, 
He,  much  affeard,  to  her  confessed  short 
That 't  was  Molanna  which  her  so  bewray'd. 

Then  all  at  once  their  hands  upon  Mollana  lai< 

LII. 

But  him  (according  as  they  had  decreed) 
With  a  deer's  skin  they  covered,  and  then  chas'd 
With  all  their  hounds  that  after  him  did  speed; 
But  he,  more  speedy,  from  them  fled  more  fast 
Than  any  deer;  so  sore  him  dread  aghast.2 
They  after  followed  all  with  shrill  outcry, 
Shouting  as  they  the  heavens  would  have  brast; 
That  all  the  woods  and  dales,  where  he  did  fly, 

Did  ring  again,  and  loud  re-echo  to  the  sky. 

LIII. 

So  they  him  followed  till  they  weary  were ; 
When,  back  returning  to  Molann'  again, 
They,  by  commandment  of  Diana,  there 
Her  whelm'd  with  stones  :  yet  Faunus,  for  her 
Of  her  beloved  Fanchin  did  obtain,  [pain, 

That  Jier  he  would  receive  unto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves  pass  through  a  pleasant  plain, 
Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herself  do  wed, 

And,  both  combined,  themselves  in  one  fair  river 
spread. 

LIV. 

Nathless  Diana,  full  of  indignation, 
Thenceforth  abandon'd  her  delicious  brook; 
In  whose  sweet  stream,  before  that  bad  occasion, 
So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbs  she  took: 
Ne  only  her,  but  also  quite  forsook 
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All  those  fair  forests  about  Arlo  hid ; 

And  all  that  mountain,  which  doth  overlook 

The  richest  champaign  that  may  else  be  rid ; l 

And  the  fair  Shure,  in  which  are  thousand  salmons 
bred. 

LV. 

Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  dear  did  weigh,2 
Thenceforth  she  left ;  and,  parting  from  the  place, 
Thereon  an  heavy  hapless  curse  did  lay ; 
To  wit,  that  wolves,  where  she  was  wont  to  space,3 
Should  harbour'd  be  and  all  those  woods  deface, 
And  thieves  should  rob  and  spoil  that  coast  around. 
Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  chase, 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolves  and  thieves  abound  : 

Which  too  too  true  that  land's  indwellers  since  have 
found ! 


CANTO  VII. 

Pealing4  from  Jove  to  Nature's  bar, 

Bold  Alteration  pleads 
Large  evidence:  but  Nature  soon 

Her  righteous  doom  areads.5 

I. 

AH!  whither  dost  thou  now,  thou  greater  Muse,6 
Me  from  these  woods  and  pleasing  forests  bring? 
And  my  frail  spirit,  that  doth  oft  refuse 
This  too  high  flight  unfit  for  her  weak  wing, 
Lift  up  aloft,  to  tell  of  heaven's  king 
(Thy  sovereign  sire)  his  fortunate  success; 
And  victory  in  bigger  notes  to  sing, 
Which  he  obtained  against  that  Titaness, 
That  him  of  heaven's  empire  sought  to  dispossess  1 
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II. 

Yet,  sith  I  needs  must  follow  thy  behest, 
Do  thou  my  weaker  wit  with  skill  inspire, 
Fit  for  this  turn;  and  in  my  sable1  breast 
Kindle  fresh  sparks  of  that  immortal  fire 
Which  learned  minds  inflameth  with  desire 
Of  heavenly  things :  for  who,  but  thou  alone 
That  art  yborn  of  heaven  and  heavenly  sire, 
Can  tell  things  done  in  heaven  so  long  ygone, 

So  far  past  memory  of  man  that  may  be  known] 

in. 

Now,  at  the  time  that  was  before  agreed, 
The  gods  assembled  all  on  Arlo  Hill; 
As  well  those  that  are  sprung  of  heavenly  s( 
As  those  that  all  the  other  world  do  fill, 
And  rule  both  sea  and  land  unto  their  will : 
Only  th'  infernal  powers  might  not  appear; 
As  well  for  horror  of  their  countenance  ill, 
As  for  th'  unruly  fiends  which  they  did  fear ; 

Yet  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were  present  there. 

IV. 

And  thither  also  came  all  other  creatures, 
Whatever  life  or  motion  do  retain, 
According  to  their  sundry  kinds  of  features, 
That  Arlo  scarcely  could  them  all  contain; 
So  full  they  filled  every  hill  and  plain : 
And  had  not  Nature's  Sergeant  (that  is  Order) 
Them  well  disposed  by  his  busy  pain, 
And  ranged  far  abroad  in  every  border, 
They  would  have  caused  much  confusion  and  disorder. 

v. 

Then  forth  issu'd  (great  goddess)  great  Dame 
With  goodly  port  and  gracious  majesty,    [Nature 
Being  far  greater  and  more  tall  of  stature 
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Than  any  of  the  gods  or  powers  on  high ; 
Yet  certes  by  her  face  and  physnomy,1 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were, 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry; 
For,  with  a  veil  that  wimpled  every  where, 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid  that  might  to  none  appear. 

VI. 

That,  some  do  say,  was  so  by  skill  devised, 
To  hide  the  terror  of  her  uncouth  hue 
From  mortal  eyes  that  should  be  sore  agrized;2 
For  that  her  face  did  like  a  lion  shew, 
That  eye  of  wight  could  not  endure  to  view : 
But  others  tell  that  it  so  beauteous  was, 
And  round  about  such  beams  of  splendour  threw, 
That  it  the  sun  a  thousand  times  did  pass, 
Ne  could  be  seen  but  like  an  image  in  a  glass. 

VII. 

That  well  may  seemen  true;  for  well  I  ween 
That  this  same  day,  when  she  on  Arlo  sat, 
Her  garment  was  so  bright  and  wondrous  sheen,3 
That  my  frail  wit  cannot  devise  to  what 
It  to  compare,  nor  find  like  stuff  to  that  : 
As  those  three  sacred  saints,  though  else  most  wise, 
Yet  on  Mount  Tabor  quite  their  wits  forgat,  • 
When  they  their  glorious  Lord  in  strange  disguise 
Transfigured  saw;  his  garments  so  did  daze4  their  eyes. 

VIII. 

In  a  fair  plain  upon  an  equal  hill 
She  placed  was  in  a  pavilion ; 
Not  such  as  craftsmen  by  their  idle  skill 
Are  wont  for  princes'  states  to  fashion ; 
But  th'  Earth  herself,  of  her  own  motion, 

LOut  of  her  fruitful  bosom  made  to  grow 
Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon, 
VOL.  IV. N 
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Adorn. 


Did  seem  to  bow  their  blooming  heads  full  low 
For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  shew. 


IX. 


So  hard  it  is  for  any  living  wight 

All  her  array  and  vestiments  to  tell, 

That  old  Dan  Geffrey*  (in  whose  gentle  sprite 

The  pure  well-head  of  poesy  did  dwell) 

In  his  Fowls'  Parley  durst  not  with  it  mell,1 

But  it  transferr'd  to  Alane,t  who  he  thought 

Had  in  his  Plaint  of  Kinds  described  it  well: 

Which  who  will  read  set  forth  so  as  it  ought, 

Go  seek  he  out  that  Alane  where  he  may  be  sought. 

x. 

And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feet 
Was  dight2  with  flowers,  that  voluntary  grew 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours  sweet ; 
Ten  thousand  mores3  of  sundry  scent  and  hue, 
That  might  delight  the  smell,  or  please  the  view, 
The  which  the  nymphs  from  all  the  brooks  thereby 
Had  gathered,  they  at  her  foot-stool  threw ; 
That  richer  seem'd  than  any  tapestry, 

That  princes'  bowers  adorn  with  painted  imagery. 


XI. 


And  Mole  himself,  to  honour  her  the  more, 
Did  deck  himself  in  freshest  fair  attire; 
And  his  high  head,  that  seemeth  always  hoar 
With  hardened  frosts  of  former  winters'  ire, 
He  with  an  oaken  garland  now  did  tire,4 

*  '  Dan  Geffrey : '  Chaucer,  and  his  '  Assembly  of  Fowls.' 
f  '  Alane : '  the  lines  in  Chaucer  are, 

'  And  right  as  Alane,  in  the  "  Plaint  of  Kind," 
Deviseth  Nature  of  such  array  and  face, 
In  such  array,  men  might  her  there  find.' 

Alanus,  or  Alane,  was  a  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wrote  a  work 
called  'De  Planctu  Naturae/  which  Chaucer  translates  the  'Plaint  of 
Kind/ 
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As  if  the  love  of  some  new  nymph  late  seen 
Had  in  him  kindled  youthful  fresh  desire, 
And  made  him  change  his  gray  attire  to  green : 
Ah!  gentle  Mole,  such  joyance  hath  thee  well  beseen. 

XII. 

Was  never  so  great  joyance  since  the  day 
That  all  the  gods  whilome1  assembled  were 
On  Hsemus  hill  in  their  divine  array, 
To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridal  cheer 
Twixt  Peleus  and  Dame  Thetis  'pointed  there : 
Where  Phoebus'  self,  that  god  of  poets  hight,2 
They  say,  did  sing  the  spousal  hymn  full  clear, 
That  all  the  gods  were  ravish'd  with  delight 
Of  his  celestial  song  and  music's  wondrous  might. 

XIII. 

This  great  grandmother  of  all  creatures  bred,  ^ 

Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld ; 3 

Still  moving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  sted;4 

Unseen  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld; 

Thus  sitting  in  her  throne,  as  I  have  teld, 

Before  her  came  Dame  Mutability; 

And,  being  low  before  her  presence  feld5 

With  meek  obeisance  and  humility, 

Thus  gan  her  plaintive  plea  with  words  to  amplify : 

XIV. 

*  To  thee,  0  greatest  goddess,  only  great, 
An  humble  suppliant  lo !  I  lowly  fly, 
Seeking  for  right,  which  I  of  thee  entreat ; 
Who  right  to  all  dost  deal  indifferently,6 
Damning7  all  wrong  and  tortious  injury, 
Which  any  of  thy  creatures  do  to  other, 
Oppressing  them  with  power  unequally, 
Sith  of  them  all  thou  art  the  equal  mother, 
And  knittest  each  to  each,  as  brother  unto  brother : 
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XV. 

*  To  thee  therefore  of  this  same  Jove  I  plain,1 
And  of  his  fellow  gods  that  feign  to  be,       [reign, 
That  challenge  to  themselves  the  whole  world's 
Of  which  the  greatest  part  is  due  to  me, 

And  heaven  itself  by  heritage  in  fee : 2 
For  heaven  and  earth  I  both  alike  do  deem, 
Sith  heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  to  thee; 
And  gods  no  more  than  men  thou  dost  esteem : 
For  even  the  gods  to  thee,  as  men  to  gods,  do  seem. 

XVI. 

'  Then  weigh,  0  sovereign  goddess,  by  what  right 
These  gods  do  claim  the  world's  whole  sove- 
And  that  is  only  due  unto  my  might        [reignty; 
Arrogate  to  themselves  ambitiously : 
As  for  the  gods'  own  principality, 
Which  Jove  usurps  unjustly,  that  to  be 
My  heritage,  Jove's  self  cannot  deny, 
From  my  great  grandsire  Titan^unto  me 
Deriv'd  by  due  descent ;  as  is  weli  known  to  thee. 

XVII. 

*  Yet  mauger3  Jove,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 
I  do  possess  the  world's  most  regiment;4 
As  if  ye  please  it  into  parts  divide, 

And  every  part's  inholders5  to  convent6 
Shall  to  your  eyes  appear  incontinent.7 
And  first,  the  Earth  (great  mother  of  us  all) 
That  only  seems  unmov'd  and  permanent, 
And  unto  Mutability  not  thrall, 
Yet  is  she  chang'd  in  part,  and  eke  in  general : 

XVIII. 

'  For  all  that  from  her  springs,  and  is  ybred, 
However  fair  it  flourish  for  a  time, 
Yet  see  we  soon  decay;  and,  being  dead, 
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To  turn  again  unto  their  earthly  slime:1 
Yet,  out  of  their  decay  and  mortal  crime,2 
We  daily  see  new  creatures  to  arise, 
And  of  their  winter  spring  another  prime,3 
Unlike  in  form,  and  chang'd  by  strange  disguise : 
So  turn  they  still  about,  and  change  in  restless  wise. 

XIX. 

'  As  for  her  tenants ;  that  is,  man  and  beasts ; 

The  beasts  we  daily  see  massacred  die 

As  thralls  and  vassals  unto  men's  beheasts; 

And  men  themselves  do  change  continually, 

From  youth  to  eld,4  from  wealth  to  poverty, 

From  good  to  bad,  from  bad  to  worst  of  all : 

Ne  do  their  bodies  only  flit  and  fly ; 

But  eke  their  minds  (which  they  immortal  call) 

Still  change  and  vary  thoughts,  as  new  occasions  fall. 

xx. 

'  Ne  is  the  water  in  more  constant  case ; 
Whether  those  same  on  high,  or  these  below: 
For  th'  ocean  moveth  still  from  place  to  place; 
And  every  river  still  doth  ebb  and  flow; 
Ne  any  lake,  that  seems  most  still  and  slow, 
Ne  pool  so  small,  that  can  his  smoothness  hold 
When  any  wind  doth  under  heaven  blow; 
With  which  the  clouds  are  also  toss'd  and  roll'd, 

Now  like  great  hills ;  and  straight,  like  sluices,  them 
unfold. 

XXI. 

'  So  likewise  are  all  watry  living  wights 

Still  toss'd  and  turned  with  continual  change, 

Never  abiding  in  their  steadfast  plights : 

The  fish,  still  floating,  do  at  random  range, 

And  never  rest,  but  evermore  exchange 

Their  dwelling-places,  as  the  streams  them  carry: 
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Ne  have  the  watry  fowls  a  certain  grange1 
Wherein  to  rest,  ne  in  one  stead  do  tarry;    , 
But  flitting  still  do  fly,  and  still  their  places  vary. 

XXII. 

'  Next  is  the  air :  which  who  feels  not  by  sense 
(For  of  all  sense  it  is  the  middle  mean)  * 
To  flit  still,  and  with  subtle  influence 
Of  his  thin  spirit  all  creatures  to  maintain 
In  state  of  life'?     0  weak  life!  that  does  lean 
On  thing  so  tickle2  as  th'  unsteady  air, 
Which  every  hour  is  chang'd,  and  alter'd  clean 
With  every  blast  that  bloweth  foul  or  fair : 
The  fair  doth  it  prolong;  the  foul  doth  it  impair. 

XXIII. 

'  Therein  the  changes  infinite  behold, 
Which  to  her  creatures  every  minute  chance  ; 
Now  boiling  hot;  straight  freezing  deadly  cold; 
Now  fair  sunshine,  that  makes  all  skip  and  dance ; 
Straight  bitter  storms,  and  baleful  countenance 
That  makes  them  all  to  shiver  and  to  shake  : 
Rain,  hail,  and  snow  do  pay  them  sad  penance, 
And  dreadful  thunder-claps  (that  make  them 

quake)  [make. 

With  flames  and  flashing  lights  that  thousand  changes 

XXIV. 

'  Last  is  the  fire ;  which,  though  it  live  for  ever, 
Ne  can  be  quenched  quite;  yet,  every  day, 
We  see  his  parts,  so  soon  as  they  do  sever, 
To  lose  their  heat  and  shortly  to  decay ; 
So  makes  himself  his  own  consuming  prey  : 
Ne  any  living  creatures  doth  he  breed ; 
But  all,  that  are  of  others  bred,  doth  slay; 

*  '  Middle  mean : '  medium  of  communication  between  the  senses  and 
their  objects. 
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And  with  their  death  his  cruel  life  doth  feed; 
Nought  leaving  but  their  barren  ashes  without  seed. 

xxv. 

'  Thus  all  these  four  (the  which  the  groundwork  be 
Of  all  the  world  and  of  all  living  wights) 
To  thousand  sorts  of  change  we  subject  see: 
Yet  are  they  chang'd  by  other  wondrous  sleights 
Into  themselves,  and  lose  their  native  mights ; 
The  fire  to  air,  and  th'  air  to  water  sheer,1 
And  water  into  earth ;  yet  water  fights 
With  fire,  and  air  with  earth,  approaching  near; 
Yet  all  are  in  one  body,  and  as  one  appear. 

XXVI. 

'So  in  them  all  reigns  Mutability; 
However  these,  that  gods  themselves  do  call, 
Of  them  do  claim  the  rule  and  sovereignty; 
As  Vesta,  of  the  fire  sethereal ; 
Vulcan  of  this  with  us  so  usual; 
Ops,  of  the  earth;  and  Juno,  of  the  air; 
Neptune,  of  seas ;  and  Nymphs,  of  rivers  all : 
For  all  those  rivers  to  me  subject  are; 
And  all  the  rest,  which  they  usurp,  be  all  my  share, 

XXVII. 

'Which  to  approven  true,  as  I  have  told, 
Vouchsafe,  0  goddess,  to  thy  presence  call 
The  rest  which  do  the  world  in  being  hold ; 
1  As  Times  and  Seasons  of  the  year  that  fall: 
Of  all  the  which  demand  in  general, 
Or  judge  thyself,  by  verdict  of  thine  eye, 
Whether  to  me  they  are  not  subject  all/ 
Nature  did  yield  thereto;  and  by-and-by 
Bade  Order  call  them  all  before  her  Majesty. 
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XXVIII. 

So  forth  issu'd  the  Seasons  of  the  year : 
First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight1  in  leaves  of  flowers, 
That  freshly  budded  and  new  blooms  did  bear, 
In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear, 
And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures  2) 
A  gilt  engraven  morion3  he  did  wear; 
That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  fear. 

XXIX. 

Then  came  the  jolly  Summer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  green, 
That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light : 
And  on  his  head  a  garland  well  beseen 
He  wore,  from  which  as  he  had  chafed  been 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bow  and  shafts,  as  he  in  forest  green 
Had  hunted  late  the  leopard  or  the  boar,      [sore. 
And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs  with  labour  heated 

XXX. 

Then  came  the  Autumn  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plenteous  store, 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banish'd  hunger,  which  before 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore  : 
Upon  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enroll'd 
With  ears  of  corn  of  every  sort,  he  bore ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold,  [yold.4 

To  reap  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had 

XXXI. 

Lastly,  came  Winter  clothed  all  in  frieze, 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freeze, 
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And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbec1  did  adown  distill: 
In  his  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held, 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still; 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with  eld ; 2 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbs  he  able  was  to  weld. 

xxxn. 

These,  marching  softly,  thus  in  order  went. 
And  after  them  the  Months  all  riding  came : 
First,  sturdy  March,*  with  brows  full  sternly  bent 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram,t  ,W  -**'** 
The  same  which  over  Hellespontus  swam ; 
Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent,3 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame,4 
Which  on  the  earth  he  strewed  as  he  went, 
And  fiird  her  womb  with  fruitful  hope  of  nourishment. 

XXXIII. 

Next  came  fresh  April,  full  of  lustyhed, 
And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds : 
Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floating  through  th'  Argolic  floods ; 
His  horns  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs, 
And  garnished  with  garlands  goodly  dight5 
Of  all  the  fairest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 
Which  th'  earth  brings  forth;  and  wet  he  seem'd 

in  sight 
With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his  love's 

delight. 

XXXIV. 

Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 
Deck'd  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pride, 

*  'March  : '  till  1752,  the  first  month  in  the  year. 
+  '  Ram/  '  Bull/  &c. :  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  each  in  connexion  with 
the  month  in  which  the  sun  enters  it. 
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And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around : 
Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride, 
The  Twins  of  Leda;*  which  on  either  side 
Supported  her  like  to  their  sovereign  queen : 
Lord!  how  all  creatures  laugh'd  when  her  they 

spied, 

And  leap'd  and  danc'd  as  they  had  ravish'd  been! 
And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green. 

XXXV. 

And  after  her  came  jolly  June,  array'd 
All  in  green  leaves,  as  he  a  player  were ; 
Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as  well  as  play'd, 
That  by  his  plough-irons  might  right  well  appear : 
Upon  a  Crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  bear 
With  crooked  crawling  steps  an  uncouth  pace, 
And  backward  yode,1  as  bargemen  wont  to  fare 
Bending  their  force  contrary  to  their  face ;  [grace. 
Like  that  ungracious  crewt  which  feigns  demurest 

XXXVI. 

Then  came  hot  July  boiling  like  to  fire, 
That  all  his  garments  he  did  cast  away  : 
Upon  a  Lion  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  made  him  to  obey: 
(It  was  the  beast  that  whilome2  did  foray 
The  Nemsean  forest,  till  th'  Amphytrionide 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array:) 
Behind  his  back  a  scythe,  and  by  his  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore  a  sickle  circling  wide. 

XXXVII. 

The  sixth  was  August,  being  rich  array'd 
In  garment  all  of  gold  down  to  the  ground: 
Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  maid 

*  '  Twins  of  Leda :'  Castor  and  Pollux. 

t  '  Ungracious  crew : '  perhaps  the  Puritans. 
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Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  was  crown'd 
With  ears  of  corn,  and  full  her  hand  was  found : 
That  was  the  righteous  Virgin,1  which  of  old 
Liv'd  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound; 
But,  after  wrong  was  lov'd,  and  justice  sold, 
She  left  th'  unrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven 
extoird. 

XXXVIII. 

Next  him  September  marched  eke  on  foot ; 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoil 
Of  harvest's  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot,2 
And  him  enrich'd  with  bounty  of  the  soil : 
In  his  one  hand,  as  fit  for  harvest's  toil, 
He  held  a  knife-hook;  and  in  th7  other  hand 
A  Pair  of  Weights,*  with  which  he  did  assoil3 
Both  more  and  less,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand, 
And  equal  gave  to  each  as  Justice  duly  scanned. 

XXXIX. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 
For  yet  his  noule4  was  totty5  of  the  must,6 


Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-vats'  see,7          *  ^y' 


And  of  the  joyous  oil,  whose  gentle  gust8 
Made  him  so  frolic  and  so  full  of  lust  :9 
Upon  a  dreadful  Scorpion  he  did  ride, 
The  same  which  by  Diana's  doom  unjust 
Slew  great  Orion ;  and  eke  by  his  side 
He  had  his  ploughing-share  and  coulter  ready  tied. 

XL. 

Next  was  November ;  he  full  gross  and  fat 
As  fed  with  lard,  and  that  right  well  might  seem ; 
For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late, 
That  yet  his  brows  with  sweat  did  reek  and  steam, 
And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breem;10 


ing. 
Weights  : '  the  Balance,  which  sign  the  sun  enters  in  September. 


1  Astraea. 


Booty, 
gain. 


Deter- 
mine. 


Head. 


wine. 

7  Liquor 
in  the 
vats. 

8  Flavour. 

9  Pleasure. 


10  Pierc 
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In  planting  eke  he  took  no  small  delight : 
Whereon  he  rode,  not  easy  was  to  deem; 
For  it  a  dreadful  Centaur  was  in  sight, 

The  seed  of  Saturn  and  fair  Nais,  Chiron  hight.1 

XLI. 

And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December: 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember; 
His  Saviour's  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad : 
Upon  a  shaggy-bearded  Goat  he  rode, 
The  same  wherewith  Dan  Jove  in  tender  years, 
They  say,  was  nourish'd  by  th'  Idsean  maid  f 
And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deep  bowl  he  bears, 

Of  which  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his  peers. 

XLII. 

Then  came  old  January,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell,2 
And  blow  his  nails  to  warm  them  if  he  may; 
For  they  were  numb'd  with  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keen,  with  which  he  felled  wood 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needless  spray : 3 
Upon  an  huge  great  earth-pot  stone  he  stood, 

From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Roman 

XLIII.  [Flood.t 

And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  waggon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawn  of  two  Fishes  for  the  season  fitting, 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slide 
And  swim  away;  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harness  fit  to  till  the  ground, 

*  '  laean  maid'  it  is  certainly  in  all  the  copies;  but,  as  Upton  shews,  this 
is  a  misprint  for  '  Idaean.' 

t  '  Roman  Flood  : '  Aquarius  was  represented  with  a  waterpot  of  stone, 
from  which  flowed  the  constellation  Eridanus,  the  Po. 
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And  tools  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of  hasting  Prime1  did  make  them  burgeon2  round, 

So  pass'd  the  Twelve  Months  forth,  and  their  due 
places  found. 

XLIV* 

And  after  these  there  came  the  Day  and  Night, 
Riding  together  both  with  equal  pace ; 
Th'  one  on  a  palfrey  black,  the  other  white : 
But  Night  had  covered  her  uncomely  face 
With  a  black  veil,  and  held  in  hand  a  mace, 
On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stars  were  pight,3 
And  Sleep  and  Darkness  round  about  did  trace : 
But  Day  did  bear  upon  his  sceptre's  height 

The  goodly  sun  encompassed  all  with  beames  bright. 

XLV. 

Then  came  the  Hours,  fair  daughters  of  high  Jove 
And  timely  Night ;  the  which  were  all  endued 
With  wondrous  beauty  fit  to  kindle  love ; 
But  they  were  virgins  all,  and  love  eschewed 
That  might  forslack4  the  charge  to  them  foreshew- 
By  mighty  Jove ;  who  did  them  porters  make  [ed5 
Of  heaven's  gate  (whence  all  the  gods  issued) 
Which  they  did  daily  watch,  and  nightly  wake 

By  even  turns,  ne  ever  did  their  charge  forsake. 

XLVI. 

And  after  all  came  Life ;  and  lastly  Death : 
Death  with  most  grim  and  grisly  visage  seen, 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath ; 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  ween, 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseen : 
But  Life  was  like  a  fair  young  lusty  boy, 
Such  as  they  feign  Dan  Cupid  to  have  been, 
Full  of  delightful  health  and  lively  joy, 

Deck'd  all  with  flowers  and  wings  of  gold  fit  to  employ. 


1  Spring. 

2  Bud. 


Placed. 


4  Cause, 
neglect. 

5  Previous 
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When  these  were  past,  thus  gan  the  Titaness; 
'JLojjnighty  Mother,  now  be  judge,  and  say 
Whether  in  all  thy  creatures  more  or  less 
CHANGE  doth  not  reign  and  bear  the  greatest  sway : 
For  who  sees  not  that  Time  on  all  doth  prey  I 
But  times  do  change  and  move  continually  : 
So  nothing  here  long  standeth  in  one  stay: 
Wherefore  this  lower  world  who  can  deny 
But  to  be  subject  still  to  Mutability  V* 


XLVIII. 


t,  t.hpsfi 


Then  thus  gan  Jove ;  '  Eight  true  it  is,  that  these 
And  all  things  else  that  under  heaven  dwell 
Are  chang'd  of  Time,  who  doth  them  all  disseize1 
Of  being:  but  who  is  it  (to  me  tell) 
That  Time  himself  doth  move  and  still  compel 
To  keep  his  course  ?     Is  not  that,  namely,  We, 
Which  pour  that  virtue  from  our  heavenly  cell 
That  moves  them  all,  and  makes  them  changed  be  ? 

So  them  We  gods  do  rule,  and  in  them  also  th.ee/ 

XLIX. 

To  whom  thus  Mutability;  *  The  things, 
Which  we  see  not  how  they  are  mov'd  and  sway'd, 
Ye  may  attribute  to  yourselves  as  kings, 
And  say,  they  by  your  secret  power  are  made 
But  what  we  see  not,  who  shall  us  persuade  ? 
But  were  they  so,  as  ye  them  feign  to  be, 
Mov'd  by  your  might,  and  ordered  by  your  aid, 
Yet  what  if  I  can  prove,  that  even  Ye 

Yourselves  are  likewise  chang'd,  and  subject  unto  Me  ] 

L. 

'And  first,  concerning  her  that  is  the  first, 
Even  you,  fair  Cynthia;  whom  so  much  ye  make 

1  '  Subject  still  to  mutability'  will  suggest  Shelley's  line, 
'Nought  may  endure  but  mutability.' 
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Jove's  dearest  darling,  she  was  bred  and  nurst 
On  Cynthus  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take ; 
Then  is  she  mortal  born,  howso  ye  crake:1 
Besides,  her  face  and  countenance  every  day 
We  changed  see  and  sundry  forms  partake,  [gray ; 
Now  horn'd,  now  round,  now  bright,  now  brown  and 

So  that  as  changeful  as  the  moon  men  use  to  say. 

LI. 

4  Next  Mercury;  who  though  he  less  appear 
To  change  his  hue,  and  always  seem  as  one; 
Yet  he  his  course  doth  alter  every  year, 
And  is  of  late  far  out  of  order  gone  : 
So  Venus  eke,  that  goodly  paragone, 
Though  fair  all  night,  yet  is  she  dark  all  day : 
And  Phoebus'  self,  who  lightsome  is  alone,  k^^ 
Yet  is  he  oft  eclipsed  by  the  way, 

And  fills  the  darken'd  world  with  terror  and  dismay. 

LII. 

'  Now  Mars,  that  valiant  man,  is  changed  most ; 
For  he  sometimes  so  far  runs  out  of  square, 
That  he  his  way  doth  seem  quite  to  have  lost, 
And  clean  without  his  usual  sphere  to  fare ; 
That  even  these  star-gazers  'stonish'd  are 
At  sight  thereof,  and  damn  their  lying  books : 
So  likewise  grim  Sir  Saturn  oft  doth  spare 
His  stern  aspect,  and  calm  his  crabbed  looks : 

So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many  crooks. 

LIII. 

4  But  you,  Dan  Jove,  that  only  constant  are, 
And  king  of  all  the  rest,  as  ye  do  claim, 
Are  you  not  subject  eke  to  this  misfare  ?2 
Then  let  me  ask  you  this  withouten  blame ; 
Where  were  ye  born  ?    Some  say  in  Crete  by  name, 
Others  in  Thebes,  and  others  otherwhere; 


1  Boast. 


2  Mis 
fortune. 
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Adjudge. 


But,  wheresoever  they  comment1  the  same, 
They  all  consent  that  ye  begotten  were 
And  born  here  in  this  world;  ne  other  can  appear. 

LIV. 

'  Then  are  ye  mortal  born,  and  thrall  to  me ; 
Unless  the  kingdom  of  the  sky  ye  make 
Immortal  and  unchangeable  to  be : 
Besides,  that  power  and  virtue,  which  ye  spake, 
That  ye  here  work,  doth  many  changes  take, 
And  your  own  natures  change :  for  each  of  you, 
That  virtue  have  or  this  or  that  to  make, 
Is  check'd  and  changed  from  his  nature  true, 
By  others'  opposition  or  obliquid2  view. 

LV. 

*  Besides,  the  sundry  motions  of  your  spheres, 
So  sundry  ways  and  fashions  as  clerks3  feign, 
Some  in  short  space,  and  some  in  longer  years ; 
What  is  the  same  but  alteration  plain  1 
Only  the  starry  sky  doth  still  remain : 
Yet  do  the  stars  and  signs  therein  still  move, 
And  even  itself  is  mov'd,  as  wizards  sayn:4 
But  all  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love : 
Therefore  both  you  and  them  to  me  I  subject  prove. 

LVI. 

'  Then  since  within  this  wide  great  Universe 
Nothing  doth  firm  and  permanent  appear, 
But  all  things  toss'd  and  turned  by  transverse ; 
What  then  should  let,5  but  I  aloft  should  rear 
My  trophy,  and  from  all  the  triumph  bear'? 
Now  judge  then,  0  thou  greatest  goddess  true, 
According  as  thyself  dost  see  and  hear, 
And  unto  me  addoom6  that  is  my  due; 
That  is,  the  rule  of  all;  all  being  rul'd  by  you/ 
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LVII. 

So  having  ended,  silence  long  ensued; 
Ne  Nature  to  or  fro  spake  for  a  space, 
But  with  firm  eyes  affix'd  the  ground  still  viewed. 
Meanwhile  all  creatures,  looking  in  her  face, 
Expecting  th'  end  of  this  so  doubtful  case, 
Did  hang  in  long  suspense  what  would  ensue, 
To  whether  side  should  fall  the  sovereign  place : 
At  length  she,  looking  up  with  <&ejr£uL  view, 

The  silence  brake,  and  gave  her  doom  in  speeches 
few: 

LVIII. 

*  I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  said; 
And  find  that  all  things  steadfastness  do  hate 
And  changed  be;  yet,  being  rightly  weigh'd, 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate ; 
And,  turning  to  themselves  at  length  again, 
Do  work  their  own  perfection  so  b^jate : 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  reign  : 

But  they  reign  over  Change,  and  do  their  states 
maintain. 

LIX. 

'  Cease  therefore,  Daughter,  further  to  aspire, 
And  thee  content  thus  to  be  rul'd  by  me : 
For  thy  decay  thou  seekst  by  thy  desire : 
But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  be, 
And  from  thenceforth,  none  no  more  change  shall 

see!' 

So  was  the  Titaness  put  down  and  whist,1 
And  Jove  confirmed  in  his  imperial  see.2 
Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist, 
And  Nature's  self  did  vanish,  whither  no  man  wist.3 

VOL.  IV.  0 


., 
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THE  VIIlTH  CANTO,  (IMPERFECT.) 


WHEN  I  bethink  me  on  that  speech  whilere1 
Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  weigh ; 
Me  seems,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  heavens'  rule ;  yet,  very  sooth  to  say, 
In  all  things  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway : 
Which  makes  me  loathe  this  state _ofjife_so  tickle,2 
And  love  of  things  so  vain  to  cast  away; 
Whose  flow'ring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle, 
Short  Time  shall  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming 


sickle! 


n. 


— - -7 


Then  gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  said,        / 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be, 
But  steadfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmly  stay'd 
_Upon  the  pillars  of  Eternity, 
That  is  contrair  to  Mutability : 
For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight: 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth*  hight: 
0!  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabbath's 
sight! 


*  '  Sabaoth,'  i.e.  of  Hosts. 


THE 


SHEPHERD'S  CALENDER: 

CONTAINING 

TWELVE  ECLOGUES, 

PROPORTIONABLE  TO  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

ENTITLED  TO  THE  NOBLE  AND  VIRTUOUS  GENTLEMAN,  MOST  WORTHY 
OP  ALL  TITLES  BOTH  OF  LEARNING  AND  CHIVALRY, 

MASTER  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


TO  HIS  BOOK 


Go,  little  Book !  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent,1 
To  him  that  is  the  President 
Of  Nobleness  and  Chivalry : 
And  if  that  Envy  bark  at  thee, 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing. 
And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  bring, 
A  shepherd's  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing, 
All  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed : 
And,  when  his  Honour  has  thee  read, 
Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardyhed. 
But,  if  that  any  ask  thy  name, 
Say,  thou  wert  base-begot  with  blame ; 
Forthy2  thereof  thou  takest  shame. 
And,  when  thou  art  past  jeopardy, 
Come  tell  me  what  was  said  of  me, 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

IMMEKITO. 


1  Unknown. 


2  Therefore. 


TO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  AND  LEAKNED 
BOTH  ORATOK  AND  POET, 

MASTEE  GABEIEL  HAEVEY, 

HIS  VERY  SPECIAL  AND  SINGULAR  GOOD  FRIEND  E.  K.  COMMENDETH  THE  GOOD  LIKING 
OF  THIS  HIS  GOOD  LABOUR,  AND  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  NEW  POET. 

UNCOUTH,  unkiss'd,  said  the  old  famous  poet  Chaucer :  whom  for  his 
excellency  and  wonderful  skill  in  making,1  his  scholar  Lidgate,  a 
worthy  scholar  of  so  excellent  a  master,  calleth  the  loadstar  of  our 
language :  and  whom  our  Colin  Clout  in  his  -5Dglogue,  calleth  Tityrus 
the  god  of  shepherds,  comparing  him  to  the  worthiness  of  the  Roman 
Tityrus,  Yirgil.  Which  proverb,  mine  own  good  friend  M.  Harvey, 
as  in  that  good  old  poet  it  served  well  Pandar's  purpose  for  the 
bolstering  of  his  bawdy  brocage,2  so  very  well  taketh  place  in  this 
our  new  Poet,  who  for  that  he  is  uncouth  (as  said  Chaucer)  is  un 
kiss'd,  and  unknown  to  most  men,  is  regarded  but  of  a  few.  But  I 
doubt  not,  so  soon  as  his  name  shall  come  into  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  his  worthiness  be  sounded  in  the  trump  of  Fame,  but  that  he 
shall  be  not  only  kiss'd,  but  also  beloved  of  all,  embraced  of  the  most, 
and  wonder'd  at  of  the  best.  No  less,  I  think,  deserveth  his  witti- 
ness  in  devising,  his  pithiness  in  uttering,  his  complaints  of  love  so 
lovely,  his  discourses  of  pleasure  so  pleasantly,  his  pastoral  rudeness, 
his  moral  wiseness,  his  due  observing  of  decorum  every  where,  in 
personages,  in  seasons,  in  matter,  in  speech;  and  generally,  in  all 
seemly  simplicity  of  handling  his  matters,  and  framing  his  words: 
the  which  of  many  things  which  in  him  be  strange,  I  know  will  seem 
the  strangest,  and  words  themselves  being  so  ancient,  the  knitting  of 
them  so  short  and  intricate,  and  the  whole  period  and  compass  of 
speech  so  delightsome  for  the  roundness,  and  so  grave  for  the  strange 
ness.  And  first  of  the  words  to  speak,  I  grant  they  be  something 

1  In  writing  poetry.  2  Pimping. 
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hard,  and  of  most  men  unused,  yet  both  English,  and  also  used  of 
most  excellent  authors,  and  most  famous  poets.  In  whom,  when  as 
this  our  Poet  hath  been  much  travailed  and  throughly  read,  how 
could  it  be,  (as  that  worthy  orator  said)  but  that  walking  in  the  sun, 
although  for  other  cause  he  walked,  yet  needs  he  must  be  sunburnt ; 
and,  having  the  sound  of  those  ancient  poets  still  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  must  needs,  in  singing,  hit  out  some  of  their  tunes.  But  whether 
he  useth  them  by  such  casualty  and  custom,  or  of  set  purpose  and 
choice,  as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such  rustical  rudeness  of  shepherds, 
either  for  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  his  rhymes  more 
ragged  and  rustical;  or  else  because  such  old  and  obsolete  words  are 
most  used  of  country  folk,  sure  I  think,  and  think  I  think  not  amiss, 
that  they  bring  great  grace,  and,  as  one  would  say,  authority  to  the 
verse.  For  albe,  amongst  many  other  faults,  it  specially  be  objected 
of  Yalla  against  Livy,  and  of  other  against  Sallust,  that  with  over 
much  study  they  affect  antiquity,  as  covering  thereby  credence  and 
honour  of  elder  years;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  and  eke  the  best  learned 
are  of  the  like,  that  those  ancient  solemn  words  are  a  great  orna 
ment,  both  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other :  the  one  labouring  to  set 
forth  in  his  work  an  eternal  image  of  antiquity,  and  the  other  care 
fully  discoursing  matters  of  gravity  and  importance.  For,  if  my 
memory  fail  not,  Tully  in  that  book,  wherein  he  endeavoureth  to  set 
forth  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  orator,  saith  that  ofttimes  an  ancient 
word  maketh  the  style  seem  grave,  and  as  it  were  reverend,  no 
otherwise  then  we  honour  and  reverence  gray  hairs  for  a  certain 
religious  regard,  which  we  have  of  old  age.  Yet  neither  every 
where  must  old  words  be  stuffed  in,  nor  the  common  dialect  and 
manner  of  speaking  so  corrupted  thereby,  that,  as  in  old  buildings, 
it  seem  disorderly  and  ruinous.  But  all  as  in  most  exquisite  pictures 
they  use  to  blaze  and  pourtray  not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  of 
beauty,  but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and 
craggy  clifts,  that,  by  the  baseness  of  such  parts,  more  excellency 
may  accrue  to  the  principal :  for  oftentimes  we  find  ourselves,  I 
know  not  how,  singularly  delighted  with  the  shew  of  such  natural 
rudeness,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order.  Even  so 
do  those  rough  and  harsh  terms  enlumine,  and  make  more  clearly  to 
appear,  the  brightness  of  brave  and  glorious  words.  So  oftentimes  a 
discord  in  music  maketh  a  comely  concordance :  so  great  delight  took 
the  worthy  poet  Alceus  to  behold  a  blemish  in  the  joint  of  a  well- 
shaped  body.  But,  if  any  will  rashly  blame  such  his  purpose  in 
choice  of  old  and  unwonted  words,  him  may  I  more  justly  blame  and 
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condemn,  or  of  witless  headiness  in  judging,  or  of  heedless  hardiness 
in  condemning :  for,  not  marking  the  compass  of  his  bent,  he  will 
judge  of  the  length  of  his  cast :  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  especial 
praise  of  many,  which  are  due  to  this  Poet,  that  he  hath  laboured  to 
restore,  as  to  their  rightful  heritage,  such  good  and  natural  English 
words,  as  have  been  long  time  out  of  use,  and  almost  clean  disherited. 
Which  is  the  only  cause,  that  our  mother  tongue,  which  truly  of 
itself  is  both  full  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath 
long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren  of  both.  Which  de 
fault  when  as  some  endeavoured  to  salve  and  recure,  they  patched  up 
the  holes  with  pieces  and  rags  of  other  languages,  borrowing  here  of 
the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  every  where  of  the  Latin;  not 
weighing  how  ill  those  tongues  accord  with  themselves,  but  much 
worse  with  ours :  So  now  they  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  galli- 
maufrey,  or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches.  Other  some  not  so 
well  seen  in  the  English  tongue,  as  perhaps  in  other  languages,  if 
they  happen  to  hear  an  old  word,  albeit  very  natural  and  significant, 
cry  out  straightway,  that  we  speak  no  English,  but  gibberish,  or 
rather  such  as  in  old  time  Evander's  mother  spake :  whose  first  shame 
is,  that  they  are  not  ashamed,  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  to  be 
counted  strangers  and  aliens.  The  second  shame  no  less  than  the 
first,  that  what  so  they  understand  not,  they  straightway  deem  to  be 
senseless,  and  not  at  all  to  be  understood.  Much  like  to  the  mole  in 
^Esop's  fable,  that,  being  blind  herself,  would  in  no  wise  be  per 
suaded  that  any  beast  could  see.  The  last,  more  shameful  than  both, 
that  of  their  own  country  and  natural  speech,  which  together  with 
their  nurse's  milk  they  sucked,  they  have  so  base  regard  and  bastard 
judgment,  that  they  will  not  only  themselves  not  labour  to  garnish 
and  beautify  it,  but  also  repine,  that  of  other  it  should  be  embellished. 
Like  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,  that  himself  can  eat  no  hay,  and  yet 
barketh  at  the  hungry  bullock,  that  so  fain  would  feed  :  whose 
currish  kind,  though  it  cannot  be  kept  from  barking,  yet  I  conne 
them  thank  that  they  refrain  from  biting. 

Now,  for  the  knitting  of  sentences,  which  they  call  the  joints  and 
members  thereof,  and  for  all  the  compass  of  the  speech,  it  is  round 
without  roughness,  and  learned  without  hardness,  such  indeed  as  may 
be  perceived  of  the  least,  understood  of  the  most,  but  judged  only  of 
the  learned.  For  what  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose,  and 
as  it  were  unright,  in  this  Author  is  well  grounded,  finely  framed, 
and  strongly  trussed  up  together.  In  regard  whereof,  I  scorn  and  spue 
out  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rhymers  (for  so  themselves  use 
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to  hunt  the  letter)  which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgment 
jangle,  without  reason  rage  and  foam,  as  if  some  instinct  of  poetical 
spirit  had  newly  ravished  them  above  the  meanness  of  common 
capacity.  And  being,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  bravery,  suddenly, 
either  for  want  of  matter,  or  rhyme;  or  having  forgotten  their  former 
conceit;  they  seem  to  be  so  pained  and  travailed  in  their  remem 
brance,  as  it  were  a  woman  in  childbirth,  or  as  that  same  Pythia, 
when  the  trance  came  upon  her.  '  Os  rdbidumfera  corda  domans,'  &c. 
Nathless,  let  them  a  God's  name  feed  on  their  own  folly,  so  they 
seek  not  to  darken  the  beams  of  others'  glory.  As  for  Colin,  under 
whose  person  the  Author's  self  is  shadowed,  how  far  he  is  from  such 
vaunted  titles  and  glorious  shews,  both  himself  sheweth,  where  he 

saith : 

'  Of  Muses,  Hobbin,  I  conne  no  skill.' 

And, 

'  Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest/  &c. 

And  also  appeareth  by  the  baseness  of  the  name,  wherein  it  seemeth 
he  chose  rather  to  unfold  great  matter  of  argument  covertly  than, 
professing  it,  not  suffice  thereto  accordingly.  Which  moved  him 
rather  in  ^Eglogues  than  otherwise  to  write,  doubting  perhaps  his 
ability,  which  he  little  needed,  or  minding  to  furnish  our  tongue 
with  this  kind,  wherein  it  faulteth;  or  following  the  example  of  the 
best  and  most  ancient  poets,  which  devised  this  kind  of  writing, 
being  both  so  base  for  the  matter,  and  homely  for  the  manner,  at  the 
first  to  try  their  abilities;  and  as  young  birds,  that  be  newly  crept 
out  of  the  nest,  by  little  first  prove  their  tender  wings,  before  they 
make  a  greater  flight.  So  flew  Theocritus,  as  you  may  perceive  he 
was  already  full  fledged.  So  flew  Yirgil,  as  not  yet  well  feeling  his 
wings.  So  flew  Mantuane,  as  not  being  full  somm'd.1  So  Petrarch. 
So  Boccace.  So  Marot,  Sanazarius,  and  also  divers  other  excellent 
both  Italian  and  French  poets,  whose  footing  this  author  every  where 
followeth :  yet  so  as  few,  but  they  be  well  scented,  can  trace  him 
out.  So  finally  flieth  this  our  new  Poet  as  a  bird  whose  principals 
be  scarce  grown  out,  but  yet  as  one  that  in  time  shall  be  able  to  keep 
wing  with  the  best.  Now,  as  touching  the  general  drift  and  purpose 
of  his  .ZEglogues,  I  mind  not  to  say  much,  himself  labouring  to  con 
ceal  it.  Only  this  appeareth,  that  his  unstayed  youth  had  long 
wander' d  in  the  common  labyrinth  of  love,  in  which  time  to  mitigate 
and  allay  the  heat  of  his  passion,  or  else  to  warn  (as  he  saith)  the 
young  shepherds,  his  equals  and  companions,  of  his  unfortunate  folly, 

1  Feathered. 
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he  compiled  these  twelve  ^Eglogues,  which,  for  that  they  be  propor 
tioned  to  the  state  of  the  twelve  months,  he  termeth  it  the  Shepherd's 
Calender,  applying  an  old  name  to  a  new  work.  Hereunto  have  I 
added  a  certain  gloss,  or  scholion,  for  the  exposition  of  old  words  and 
harder  phrases;  which  manner  of  glossing  and  commenting,  well  I 
wot,  will  seem  strange  and  rare  in  our  tongue :  yet,  for  so  much  as  I 
knew  many  excellent  and  proper  devices,  both  in  words  and  matter, 
would  pass  in  the  speedy  course  of  reading  either  as  unknown,  or  as 
not  marked;  and  that  in  this  kind,  as  in  other,  we  might  be  equal 
to  the  learned  of  other  nations ;  I  thought  good  to  take  the  pains 
upon  me,  the  rather  for  that  by  means  of  some  familiar  acquaint 
ance  I  was  made  privy  to  his  counsel  and  secret  meaning  in  them,  as 
also  in  sundry  other  works  of  his.  Which  albeit  I  know  he  nothing 
so  much  hateth,  as  to  promulgate,  yet  thus  much  have  I  adven 
tured  upon  his  friendship,  himself  being  for  long  time  far  estranged; 
hoping  that  this  will  the  rather  occasion  him  to  put  forth  divers 
other  excellent  works  of  his,  which  sleep  in  silence;  as  his  Dreams, 
his  Legends,  his  Court  of  Cupid,  and  sundry  others,  whose  commenda 
tion  to  set  out  were  very  vain,  the  things  though  worthy  of  many, 
yet  being  known  to  few.  These  my  present  pains,  if  to  any  they  be 
pleasurable  or  profitable,  be  you  judge,  mine  own  Master  Harvey,  to 
whom  I  have  both  in  respect  of  your  worthiness  generally,  and 
otherwise  upon  some  particular  and  special  considerations,  vowed 
this  my  labour,  and  the  maidenhead  of  this  our  common  friend's 
poetry ;  himself  having  already  in  the  beginning  dedicated  it  to  the 
noble  and  worthy  gentleman,  the  right  worshipful  Master  Philip 
Sidney,  a  special  favourer  and  maintainer  of  all  kind  of  learning. 
Whose  cause,  I  pray  you,  sir,  if  envy  shall  stir  up  any  wrongful 
accusation,  defend  with  your  mighty  rhetoric  and  other  your  rathe 
gifts  of  learning,  as  you  can,  and  shield  with  your  good  will,  as  you 
ought,  against  the  malice  and  outrage  of  so  many  enemies,  as  I  know 
will  be  set  on  fire  with  the  sparks  of  his  kindled  glory.  And  thus 
recommending  the  Author  unto  you,  as  unto  his  most  special  good 
friend,  and  myself  unto  you  both,  as  one  making  singular  account  of 
two  so  very  good  and  so  choice  friends,  I  bid  you  both  most  heartily 
farewell,  and  commit  you  and  your  commendable  studies  to  the 
tuition  of  the  Greatest. 

Your  own  assuredly  to  be  commanded, 

E.  K* 

P.S. — Now  I  trust,  M.  Harvey,  that  upon  sight  of  your  special 
*  The  name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  unknown. 
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friend's  and  fellow  poet's  doings,  or  else  for  envy  of  so  many  un 
worthy  Quidams,  which  catch  at  the  garland  which  to  you  alone  is 
due,  you  will  be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful  darkness  those 
so  many  excellent  English  poems  of  yours  which  lie  hid,  and  bring 
them  forth  to  eternal  light.  Trust  me,  you  do  both  them  great 
wrong,  in  depriving  them  of  the  desired  sun;  and  also  yourself,  in 
smothering  your  deserved  praises;  and  all  men  generally,  in  with 
holding  from  them  so  divine  pleasures,  which  they  might  conceive  of 
your  gallant  English  verses,  as  they  have  already  done  of  your  Latin 
poems,  which,  in  my  opinion,  both  for  invention  and  elocution  are 
very  delicate  and  super-excellent.  And  thus  again  I  take  my  leave 
of  my  good  M.  Harvey.  From  my  lodging  at  London  this  tenth  of 
April  1579. 


THE 

GENEKAL  AKGUMENT 

OF  THE 

WHOLE   BOOK 

LITTLE,  I  hope,  needeth  me  at  large  to  discourse  the  first  original  of 
^Eglogues,  having  already  touched  the  same.  But,  for  the  word 
^Eglogues  I  know  is  unknown  to  most,  and  also  mistaken  of  some  of 
the  best  learned,  (as  they  think,)  I  will  say  somewhat  thereof,  being 
not  at  all  impertinent  to  my  present  purpose. 

They  were  first  of  the  Greeks,  the  inventors  of  them,  called  Aeglo- 
gai,  as  it  were  Aegon,  or  Aeginomon  logi,  that  is,  Goatherds'  tales.  For 
although  in  Yirgil  and  others  the  speakers  be  more  shepherds  than 
goatherds,  yet  Theocritus,  in  whom  is  more  ground  of  authority  than 
in  Yirgil,  this  specially  from  that  deriving,  as  from  the  first  head  and 
wellspring,  the  whole  invention  of  these  .ZEglogues  maketh  goatherds 
the  persons  and  authors  of  his  tales.  This  being,  who  seeth  not  the 
grossness  of  such  as  by  colour  of  learning  would  make  us  believe,  that 
they  are  more  rightly  termed  Eclogai,  as  they  would  say,  extraordi 
nary  discourses  of  unnecessary  matter :  which  definition  albe  in  sub 
stance  and  meaning  it  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  no  whit 
answereth  with  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  word.  For 
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they  be  not  termed  Eclogues,  but  JZglogues;  which  sentence  this  Au 
thor  very  well  observing,  upon  good  judgment,  though  indeed  few 
goatherds  have  to  do  herein,  nevertheless  doubteth  not  to  call  them 
by  the  used  and  best  known  name.  Other  curious  discourses  hereof 
I  reserve  to  greater  occasion. 

These  twelve  ^Eglogues,  every  where  answering  to  the  seasons  of 
the  twelve  months,  may  be  well  divided  into  three  forms  or  ranks. 
For  either  they  be  plaintive,  as  the  first,  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and 
the  twelfth;  or  recreative,  such  as  all  those  be,  which  contain  matter 
of  love,  or  commendation  of  special  personages;  or  moral,  which  for 
the  most  part  be  mixed  with  some  satyrical  bitterness;  namely,  the 
second,  of  reverence  due  to  old  age ;  the  fifth,  of  coloured  deceit ;  the 
seventh  and  ninth,  of  dissolute  shepherds  and  pastors;  the  tenth,  of 
contempt  of  Poetry  and  pleasant  Wits.  And  to  this  division  may 
every  thing  herein  be  reasonably  applied ;  a  few  only  except,  whose 
special  purpose  and  meaning  I  am  not  privy  to.  And  thus  much 
generally  of  these  twelve  ^Eglogues.  Now  will  we  speak  particularly 
of  all,  and  first  of  the  first,  which  he  calleth  by  the  first  month's 
name,  January :  wherein  to  some  he  may  seem  foully  to  have  faulted, 
in  that  he  erroneously  beginneth  with  that  month,  which  beginneth 
not  the  year.  For  it  is  well  known,  and  stoutly  maintained  with 
strong  reasons  of  the  learned,  that  the  year  beginneth  in  March;  for 
then  the  sun  reneweth  his  finished  course,  and  the  seasonable  spring 
refresheth  the  earth,  and  the  pleasance  thereof,  being  buried  in  the 
sadness  of  the  dead  winter  now  worn  away,  reliveth. 

This  opinion  maintain  the  old  Astrologers  and  Philosophers,  namely, 
the  reverend  Andalo,  and  Macrobius  in  his  'Holy  Days  of  Saturn;' 
which  account  also  was  generally  observed  both  of  Grecians  and  Ro 
mans.  But,  saving  the  leave  of  such  learned  heads,  we  maintain  a 
custom  of  counting  the  seasons  from  the  month  January,  upon  a  more 
special  cause  than  the  heathen  Philosophers  ever  could  conceive,  that 
is,  for  the  Incarnation  of  our  mighty  Saviour,  and  Eternal  Redeemer 
the  Lord  Christ,  who  as  then  renewing  the  state  of  the  decayed  world, 
and  returning  the  compass  of  expired  years  to  their  former  date  and 
first  commencement,  left  to  us  his  heirs  a  memorial  of  his  birth  in  the 
end  of  the  last  year  and  beginning  of  the  next.  Which  reckoning, 
beside  that  eternal  monument  of  our  salvation,  leaneth  also  upon  good 
proof  of  special  judgment. 

For  albeit  that  in  elder  times,  when  as  yeb  the  count  of  the  year 
was  not  perfected,  as  afterward  it  was  by  Julius  Caesar,  they  began 
to  tell  the  months  from  March's  beginning,  and  according  to  the  same, 
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God  (as  is  said  in  Scripture)  commanded  the  people  of  the  Jews,  to 
count  the  month  Abib,  that  which  we  call  March,  for  the  first  month, 
in  remembrance  that  in  that  month  he  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt :  yet,  according  to  tradition  of  latter  times  it  hath  been 
otherwise  observed,  both  in  government  of  the  Church  and  rule  of 
mightiest  realms.  For  from  Julius  Caesar  who  first  observed  the  leap 
year,  which  he  called  Bissextilem  Annum,  and  brought  into  a  more 
certain  course  the  odd  wand'ring  days  which  of  the  Greeks  were  called 
Hyperbainontes,  of  the  Romans  Intercalares,  (for  in  such  matter  of 
learning  I  am  forced  to  use  the  terms  of  the  learned,)  the  months 
have  been  numbered  twelve,  which  in  the  first  ordinance  of  Romulus 
were  but  ten,  counting  but  304  days  in  every  year,  and  beginning 
with  March.  But  Numa  Pompilius,  who  was  the  father  of  all  the 
Roman  ceremonies  and  religion,  seeing  that  reckoning  to  agree  neither 
with  the  course  of  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  thereunto  added  two  months, 
January  and  February ;  wherein  it  seemeth,  that  wise  king  minded 
upon  good  reason  to  begin  the  year  at  January,  of  him  therefore  so 
called  tanquam  janua  anni,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  the  year;  or  of 
the  name  of  the  god  Janus,  to  which  god  for  that  the  old  Paynims 
attributed  the  birth  and  beginning  of  all  creatures  new  coming  into 
the  world,  it  seemeth  that  he  therefore  to  him  assigned  the  beginning 
and  first  entrance  of  the  year.  "Which  account  for  the  most  part  hath 
hitherto  continued :  notwithstanding  that  the  Egyptians  begin  their 
year  at  September;  for  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  Rab 
bins  and  very  purpose  of  the  Scripture  itself,  God  made  the  world  in 
that  month,  that  is  called  of  them  Tisri.  And  therefore  he  com 
manded  them  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pavilions  in  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
the  xv.  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  before  that  time  was  the 
first. 

But  our  author,  respecting  neither  the  subtilty  of  the  one  part,  nor 
the  antiquity  of  the  other,  thinketh  it  fittest,  according  to  the  simplicity 
of  common  understanding,  to  begin  with  January ;  weening  it  perhaps 
no  decorum  that  shepherds  should  be  seen  in  matter  of  so  deep  insight, 
or  canvass  a  case  of  so  doubtful  judgment.  So  therefore  beginneth  he, 
and  so  continueth  he  throughout. 
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JANUAEY. 

PRIMA. 


ARGUMENT. 

In  this  first  JEglogue  Colin  Clout,  a  shepherd's  boy,  complaineth  himself 
of  his  unfortunate  love,  being  but  newly  (as  seemeth)  enamoured  of  a 
country  lass  called  Rosalind  :  with  which  strong  affection  being  very 
sore  travailed,  he  compareth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season  of  the 
year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  frozen  trees,  and  to  his  own  winter- 
beaten  flock.  And  lastly,  finding  himself  robbed  of  all  former  plea- 
sance  and  delight,  he  breaketh  his  pipe  in  pieces,  and  casteth  himself 
to  the  ground. 

COLIN  CLOUT. 

A  SHEPHERD'S  boy,  (no  better  do  him  call,) 
When  winter's  wasteful  spite  was  almost  spent, 
All  in  a  sunshine  day,  as  did  befall, 
Led  forth  his  flock,  that  had  been  long  ypent  : 
So  faint  they  wox,  and  feeble  in  the  fold, 
That  now  unnethes1  their  feet  could  them  uphold. 

All  as  the  sheep,  such  was  the  shepherd's  look, 
For  pale  and  wan  he  was,  (alas  the  while  !) 
May  seem  he  lov'd,  or  else  some  care  he  took; 
Well  couth2  he  tune  his  pipe  and  frame  his  style:  10 
Then  to  a  hill  his  fainting  flock  he  led,          [fed  : 
And  thus  him  plain'd,  the  while  his  sheep  there 


Scarcely. 


2  Knew 
how  to. 
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JANUARY. 


1  Former- 

iy- 

2  Adorned. 


3  Attacks. 


*  Ye  gods  of  love!  that  pity  lovers'  pain,  13 

(If  any  gods  the  pain  of  lovers  pity,) 
Look  from  above,  where  you  in  joys  remain, 
And  bow  your  ears  unto  my  doleful  ditty.         [love, 
And,  Pan!  thou  shepherds'  god,  that  once  didst 
Pity  the  pains  that  thou  thyself  didst  prove. 

'Thou  barren  ground,  whom  winter's  wrath  hath 

wasted, 

Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight :  20 

Whilome1  thy  fresh  spring  flower'd,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  summer  proud,  with  daffodillies  dight ; 2 
And  now  is  come  thy  winter's  stormy  state, 
Thy  mantle  marr'd  wherein  thou  maskedst  late. 

'  Such  rage  as  winter's  reigneth  in  my  heart, 
My  life-blood  freezing  with  unkindly  cold ; 
Such  stormy  stoures3  do  breed  my  baleful  smart, 
As  if  my  year  were  waste  and  waxen  old ; 
And  yet,  alas!  but  now  my  spring  begun, 
And  yet,  alas!  it  is  already  done.  30 

'  You  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  then*  bower, 
And  now  are  cloth'd  with  moss  and  hoary  frost, 
Instead  of  blossoms,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower; 
I  see  your  tears  that  from  your  boughs  do  rain, 
Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remain. 

'  All  so  my  lustful  leaf  is  dry  and  sere, 
My  timely  buds  with  wailing  all  are  wasted ; 
The  blossom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  bear, 
With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted;    40 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzling  tears  descend, 
As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 
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Times. 


2  Occa 
sion. 


Al- 


'  Thou  feeble  flock!  whose  fleece  is  rough  and  rent,  43 
Whose  knees  are  weak  through  fast  and  evil  fare, 
Mayst  witness  well,  by  thy  ill  government, 
Thy  master's  mind  is  overcome  with  care : 

Thou  weak,  I  wan ;  thou  lean,  I  quite  forlorn : 
With  mourning  pine  I ;  you  with  pining  mourn. 

'A  thousand  siths1 1  curse  that  careful  hour 
Wherein  I  long'd  the  neighbour  town  to  see,          so 
And  eke  ten  thousand  siths  I  bless  the  stoure2 
Wherein  I  saw  so  fair  a  sight  as  she : 

Yet  all  for  naught :  such  sight  hath  bred  my  bane. 

Ah,  God!  that  love  should  breed  both  joy  and  pain ! 

'It  is  not  Hobbinol*  wherefore  I  plain, 
Albe3  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  suit; 
His  clownish  gifts  and  courtesies  I  disdain, 
His  kids,  his  cracknels,4  and  his  early  fruit. 

Ah,  foolish  Hobbinol !  thy  gifts  be  vain ; 

Colin  them  gives  to  Rosalind  again.  60 

'I  love  thilk5  lass,  (alas!  why  do  I  love?) 
And  am  forlorn,  (alas!  why  am  I  lorn?) 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove, 
And  of  my  rural  music  holdeth  scorn. 

Shepherd's  device  she  hateth  as  the  snake, 

And  laughs  the  songs  that  Colin  Clout  doth  make. 

*  Wherefore,  my  pipe,  albe  rude  Pan  thou  please, 
Yet  for  thou  pleasest  not  where  most  I  would; 
And  thou,  unlucky  Muse,  that  wont'st  to  ease 
|  My  musing  mind,  yet  canst  not  when  thou  should;  70 
Both  Pipe  and  Muse  shall  sore  the  while  abye/ 
So  broke  his  oaten  pipe,  and  down  did  lie. 

*  *  Hobbinol : '  the  author's  friend  Gabriel  Harvey. 


Biscuits. 


5  This 
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bullocks. 


By  that,  the  welked1  Phoebus  gan  availe2  73 

His  weary  wain ;  and  now  the  frosty  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhale : 3 
Which  seen,  the  pensive  boy,  half  in  despite, 
Arose,  and  homeward  drove  his  sunned  sheep, 
Whose  hanging  heads  did  seem  his  careful  case  to 
weep. 

COLIN'S  EMBLEM. 

Ancora  speme. 

(Hope  is  my  anchor.) 


FEBRUARY. 

^EGLOGA   SECUNDA. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  jEglogue  is  rather  moral  and  general  than  bent  to  any  secret  or  par 
ticular  purpose.  It  specially  containeth  a  discourse  of  old  age,  in  the 
person  of  Thenot,  an  old  shepherd,  who,  for  his  crookedness  and  un- 
lustiness,4  is  scorned  of  Cuddie,  an  unhappy  herdman's  boy.  The 
matter  very  well  accordeth  with  the  season  of  the  month,  the  year  now 
drooping,  and  as  it  were  drawing  to  his  last  age.  For  as  in  this  time 
of  year,  so  then  in  our  bodies,  there  is  a  dry  and  withering  cold,  which 
congealeth  the  curdled  blood,  and  freezeth  the  weather-beaten  flesh, 
with  storms  of  Fortune  and  hoar-frosts  of  Care.  To  which  purpose 
the  old  man  telleth  a  tale  of  the  Oak  and  the  Brier,  so  lively,  and  so 
feelingly,  as,  if  the  thing  were  set  forth  in  some  picture  before  our 
eyes,  more  plainly  could  not  appear. 

CUDDIE.       THENOT. 
CUDDIE. 

AH  for  pity!  will  rank  winter's  rage 
These  bitter  blasts  never  gin  t'  assuage1? 
The  keen  cold  blows  through  my  beaten  hide, 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gride:5 
My  ragged  ronts6  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake : 
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They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails         7 
Perk1  as  a  peacock;  but  now  it  availes.2 

THE.  Lewdly3  complainest,  thou  lazy  lad, 
Of  winter's  wrack4  for  making  thee  sad.  10 

Must  not  the  world  wend5  in  his  common 

course, 

From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  return  to  his  former  fall? 
Who  will  not  suffer  the  stormy  time, 
Where  will  he  live  till  the  lusty  prime?6 
Self  have  I  worn  out  thrice  thirty  years, 
Some  in  much  joy,  many  in  many  tears, 
Yet  never  complained  of  cold  nor  heat, 
Of  summer's  flame,  nor  of  winter's  threat,  20 

Ne  ever  was  to  Fortune  foeman, 
But  gently  took  that  ungently  came ; 
And  ever  my  flock  was  my  chief  care ; 
Winter  or  summer  they  might  well  fare. 

CUD.  No  marvel,  Thenot,  if  thou  can  bear 
Cheerfully  the  winter's  wrathful  cheer; 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nigh, 
This  chill,  that  cold;  this  crooked,  that  wry; 
And  as  the  louring  weather  looks  down, 
So  seemest  thou  like  Good  Friday"*  to  frown :         so 
But  my  flow'ring  youth  is  foe  to  frost, 
My  ship  unwont  in  storms  to  be  tost. 

THE.  The  sovereign  of  seas  he  blames  in  vain, 
That,  once  sea-beat,  will  to  sea  again : 
So  loit'ring  live  you  little  herdgrooms,7 
Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms ; 
And,  when  the  shining  sun  laugheth  once, 
You  deemen,  the  spring  is  come  at  once ; 

*  '  Good  Friday  : '  Good  Friday  is  said  to  frown,  as  being  a  fast-day. 
VOL.  IV. P 


1  Pert. 

2  Is  lower 
ed. 

3  Foolish 
ly- 

4  Violence. 
6  Go. 


6  Spring 


7  Herds 
men. 
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2  Quickly. 
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6  Pride. 


Age. 


8  Surely. 
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14  Beads. 


15  Fool. 

*1{  Proudly. 
17  Nice. 


Then  gin  you,  fond1  flies!  the  cold  to  scorn, 

And,  crowing  in  pipes  made  of  green  corn, 

You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  year; 

But  eft,2  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fear, 

Comes  the  breme3  Winter  with  chamfred4  brows, 

Full  of  wrinkles  and  frosty  furrows, 

Drearily  shooting  his  stormy  dart, 

Which  curdles  the  blood  and  pricks  the  heart : 

Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoyed,5 

Your  careful  herds  with  cold  be  annoyed : 

Then  pay  you  the  price  of  your  surquedry,6 

With  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  misery. 

CUD.  Ah!  foolish  old  man!  I  scorn  thy  skill, 
That  wouldst  me  my  springing  youth  to  spill : 
I  deem  thy  brain  emperished  be 
Through  rusty  eld,7  that  hath  rotted  thee ; 
Or  sicker8  thy  head  very  totty9  is, 
So  on  thy  corb10  shoulder  it  leans  amiss. 
JSTow  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  top, 
Als11  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  crop; 
But  were  thy  years  green,  as  now  be  mine, 
To  other  delights  they  would  incline : 
Then  wouldest  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 
And  hery12  with  hymns  thy  lass's  glove; 
Then  wouldest  thou  pipe  of  Phillis'  praise; 
But  Phillis  is  mine  for  many  days ; 
I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt,13 
Embost  with  bugle14  about  the  belt: 
Such  an  one  shepherds  would  make  full  fain; 
Such  an  one  would  make  thee  young  again. 

THE.  Thou  art  a  fon,15  of  thy  love  to  boast; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost. 

CUD.  Seest  how  brag16  yond  bullock  bears, 
So  smirk,17  so  smooth,  his  pricked  ears'? 


CO 
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His  horns  be  as  broad  as  rainbow  bent,,  73 

His  dewlap  as  lithe  as  lass  of  Kent  : 

See  how  he  venteth1  into  the  wind; 

Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  mind  1 

Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can, 

So  lustless2  be  they,  so  weak,  so  wan; 

Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoary  with  frost, 

Thy  flock's  father  his  courage  hath  lost.  so 

Thy  ewes,  that  wont  to  have  blowen  bagsr 

Like  wailful  widows  hangen  their  crags ; 3 

The  rather4  lambs  be  starved  with  cold, 

All  for  their  master  is  lustless  and  old. 

THE.  Cuddie,  I  wot  thou  kenst5  little  good, 
So  vainly  to  advance  thy  heedlesshood ; 
For  youth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath, 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death, 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  penance, 
And  stoop-gallant  Age,  the  host  of  Grievance.        90 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth, 
Which  I  cond6  of  Tityrus  in  my  youth, 
Keeping  his  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Kent? 

CUD.  To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  mind  is 

bent 

Than  to  hear  novels  of  his  devise ; 
They  be  so  well  thewed,7  and  so  wise, 
Whatever  that  good  old  man  bespake, 

THE.  Many  meet  tales  of  youth  did  he  make, 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  chivalry ; 
But  none  fitter  than  this  to  apply.  100 

Now  listen  a  while  and  hearken  the  end* 

'  There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been, 
With  arms  full  strong  and  largely  display'd, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarray'd: 


1  Snuffetb. 


2  Languid. 


3  Necks. 

4  Born 
early. 

5  Know- 
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The  body  big,  and  mightily  pig-lit,1 
Throughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilom e2  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mochell3  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded4  many  swine  : 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine ; 5 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms, 
His  honour  decayed,  his  branches  sere. 

1  Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Brere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellished  with  blossoms  fair, 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherds'  daughters  to  gather  flowers, 
To  paint  their  garlands  with  his  colours; 
And  in  his  small  bushes  used  to  shroud 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud; 
Which  made  this  foolish  Brere  wax  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe6  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

'"Why  standst  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish 

block? 

Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowers  be  spread, 
Dyed  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green; 
Colours  meet  to  clothe  a  maiden  queen? 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks7  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round: 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth,8 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede9  thee  hence  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove." 
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So  spake  this  bold  Brere  with  great  disdain:          139 
Little  him  answered  the  Oak  again, 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed,1 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  overcrawed.2 

*  It  chanced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husbandman  self  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  for  to  surview  his  ground, 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Brere  had  espied, 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cried 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stern  strife  : 

' "  0  my  liege  lord!  the  god  of  my  life,  iso 

Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure; 
And,  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure, 
Am  like  for  desperate  dool3  to  die, 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy/' 

'  Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  goodman  on  the  lea, 
And  bade  the  Brere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  proud  weed       ico  i 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloak. 

' "  Ah,  my  sovereign !  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall, 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand, 
To  be  the  primrose4  of  all  thy  land; 
With  flowering  blossoms  to  furnish  the  prime,5 
And  scarlet  berries  in  summer  time  ? 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  broke,  ITO 

Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire, 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire; 
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Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light,  ITS 

And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  sight1? 

So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side, 

That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  woundes  wide; 

Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall, 

That  be  the  honour  of  your  coronal : 

And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 

Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spite;          iso 

And  oft  his  hoary  locks  down  doth  cast, 

Wherewith  my  fresh  flow'rets  be  defast:1 

For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage, 

Craving  your  goodly-head  to  assuage 

The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might; 

Nought  ask  I,  but  only  to  hold  my  right; 

Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance, 

And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievance/ 

'  To  this  this  Oak  east  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth;2  but  his  enemy  190 

Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure, 
That  the  goodman  nould3  stay  his  leisure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Increasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat : 
His  harmful  hatchet  he  hent4  in  hand, 
(Alas!  that  it  so  ready  should  stand!) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth !) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter5  his  rage  might  cooled  be;  200 

But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke, 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again, 
As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain; 
Seemed,  the  senseless  iron  did  fear, 
Or  to  wrong  holy  eld6  did  forbear; 
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For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree,  207 

Sacred  with  many  a  mystery, 

And  often  cross'd  with  the  priests'  crew, 

And  often  hallowed  with  holy- water  dew:  210 

But  sike1  fancies  weren  foolery, 

And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery; 

For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  decay, 

For  fiercely  the  goodman  at  him  did  lay. 

The  block  oft  groaned  under  the  blow, 

And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 

In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith, 

Then  down  to  the  earth  he  fell  forthwith. 

His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 

Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seemed  to  shake : — 

There  lieth  the  Oak,  pitied  of  none!  220 

'Now  stands  the  Brere  like  a  lord  alone, 
Puffed  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasance ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance  : 
For  eftsoons2  winter  gan  to  approach; 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach, 
And  beat  "upon  the  solitary  Brere ; 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late ; 
For,  naked  left  and  disconsolate,  23 o 

The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead, 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  head, 
And  heaped  snow  burden'd  him  so  sore, 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  more; 
And,  being  down,  is  trod  in  the  durt 
Of  cattle,  and  broused,  and  sorely  hurt. 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Brere, 
For  scorning  eld3  — ' 

CUD.  Now  I  pray  thee,  shepherd,  tell  it  not  forth : 
Here  is  a  long  tale,  and  little  worth.  240 
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So  long  have  I  listened  to  thy  speech, 

That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breech ; 

My  heartblood  is  well  nigh  frorne1  I  feel, 

And  my  galage2  grown  fast  to  my  heel; 

But  little  ease  of  thy  lewd3  tale  I  tasted: 

Hie  thee  home,  shepherd,  the  day  is  nigh  wasted. 

THENOT'S  EMBLEM.* 
Iddio,  perche  e  vecchio, 
Fa  suoi  al  suo  essempio. 

CUDDIE'S  EMBLEM.* 
Niuno  veccliio 
Spaventa  Iddio. 


MAECH. 

^EGLOGA  TERTIA. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  JSglogue  two  Shepherds'  Boys,  taking  occasion  of  the  season, 
begin  to  make  purpose4  of  love,  and  other  pleasance  which  to  spring 
time  is  most  agreeable.  The  special  meaning  hereof  is,  to  give  cer 
tain  marks  and  tokens,  to  know  Cupid  the  poets'  god  of  Love.  But 
more  particularly,  I  think,  in  the  person  of  Thomalin,  is  meant  some 
secret  friend,  who  scorned  Love  and  his  knights  so  long,  till  at 
length  himself  was  entangled,  and  unwares  wounded  with  the  dart  of 
some  beautiful  regard,  which  is  Cupid's  arrow. 

WILLY.      THOMALIN. 
WILLY. 

THOMALIN,  why  sitten  we  so, 
As  weren  overwent5  with  woe, 
Upon  so  fair  a  morrow  ? 

*  Thenot's  emblem  means,  in  substance,  that  God,  who  is  aged  himself, 
being  without  beginning  of  days,  makes  those  whom  He  loves,  to  be  aged, 
like  Himself;  and  that  it  is  a  mark  of  His  favour  to  be  old.  Cuddle's  em 
blem  is,  '  No  old  man  fears  God ' — a  sarcasm  against  Thenot 
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1  Assuage. 

8  Truly. 
*  Abate. 


4  This. 

5  Trunk. 

6  Proudly. 

7  Put 
forth. 


i  8  Uprisen. 


The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast, 
That  shall  alegge1  this  bitter  blast, 

And  slake  the  winter  sorrow. 
THO.  Sicker,2  Willy,  thou  warnest  well; 
For  winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell,3 

And  pleasant  spring  appeareth : 
The  grass  now  gins  to  be  refresht,  10 

The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 

And  cloudy  welkin  cleareth. 
WIL.  Seest  not  thilk4  same  hawthorn 

stud,5 
How  bragly6  it  begins  to  bud, 

And  utter7  his  tender  head  \ 
Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower, 
And  bids  make  ready  Maia's  bower, 

That  new  is  uprist8  from  bed: 
Then  shall  we  sporten  in  delight, 
And  learn  with  Lettice  to  wax  light,  20 

That  scornfully  looks  askance ; 
Then  will  we  little  Love  awake, 
That  now  sleepeth  in  Lethe  lake, 

And  pray  him  leaden  our  dance. 
THO.  Willy,  I  ween  thou  be  assot;9 
For  lusty  Love  still  sleepeth  not, 

But  is  abroad  at  his  game. 
WIL.  How  kenst10  thou  that  he  is  awoke  ? 
Or  hast  thyself  his  slumber  broke  \ 

Or  made  privy  to  the  same  ?  so 

THO.  No  ;  but  happily  I  him  spied, 
Where  in  a  bush  he  did  him  hide, 

With  wings  of  purple  and  blue; 
And,  were  not  that  my  sheep  would  stray, 
The  privy  marks  I  would  bewray, 

Whereby  by  chance  I  him  knew. 


Stupid. 


10  Know- 
I     est. 
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1  On  that 

WIL.  Thomalin,  have  no  care  forthy;1 

37 

account 

Myself  will  have  a  double  eye, 

Alike  to  my  flock  and  thine  ; 

For,  alas!  at  home  I  have  a  sire, 

40 

A  stepdame  eke,  as  hot  as  fire, 

2  Every 

j  ___ 

That  duly  adays2  counts  mine. 

day. 

THO.  Nay,  but  thy  seeing  will  not  serve, 

My  sheep  for  that  may  chance  to  swerve, 

And  fall  into  some  mischief  : 

3  Since 

For  sithens3  is  but  the  third  morrow 

that 
time. 

That  I  chanc'd  to  fall  asleep  with  sorrow, 

And  waked  again  with  grief; 

4  This. 

The  while  thilk4  same  unhappy  ewe, 

i 

Whose  clouted  leg  her  hurt  doth  shew, 

50 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell, 

And  there  unjointed  both  her  bones  : 

5  At  same 

Might  her  neck  been  jointed  attones,5 

time. 

She  should  have  need  no  more  spell; 

6  Wild. 

Th'  elf  was  so  wanton  and  so  wood,6 

7  Knows. 

(But  now  I  trow  can7  better  good,) 

She  might  ne  gang  on  the  green. 

WIL.  Let  be,  as  may  be,  that  is  past  ; 

That  is  to  come,  let  be  forecast  : 

Now  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

GO 

THO.  It  was  upon  a  holiday, 

When  shepherds'  grooms  have  leave  to 

P^y, 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting; 

Long  wand'ring  up  and  down  the  land, 

With  bow  and  bolts  in  either  hand, 

*  Looking 

For  birds  in  bushes  tooting,8 

about. 
0  Thick 

At  length  within  the  ivy  tod,9 

bush. 

(There  shrouded  was  the  little  god,) 

I  heard  a  busy  bustling; 
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I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  bush,  70 

Listening  if  any  thing  did  rush, 

But  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Then,  peeping  close  into  the  thick,1 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick,2 

Whose  shape  appeared  not; 
But  were  it  faery,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  yearn'd  it  to  awake, 

And  manfully  thereat  shot : 
With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain ; 
With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train,          sc 

And  laughing  lope8  to  a  tree; 
His  gilden  quiver  at  his  back, 
And  silver  bow,  which  was  but  slack, 

Which  lightly  he  bent  at  me : 
That  seeing,  I  levelled  again, 
And  shot  at  him  with  might  and  main, 

As  thick  as  it  had  hailed. 
So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent ; 
Then  pumie4  stones  I  hastly  hent, 

And  threw;  but  nought  availed :  90 

He  was  so  wimble5  and  so  wight,6" 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched:7 
Therewith  afraid  I  ran  away; 
But  he,  that  erst8  seem'd  but  to 
play, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched, 
And  hit  me  running  in  the  heel : 
For  then  I  little  smart  did  feel, 

But  soon  it  sore  increased ; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more,  100 

And  inwardly  it  fest'reth  sore, 

Ne  wote9  I  how  to  cease  it. 


1  Thicket. 

2  Some 
thing 
alive. 


Leaped. 


Pumice. 


8  Nimble. 

6  Active. 

7  Caught. 


8  Before. 


9  Know. 
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WIL.  Thomalin,  I  pity  thy  plight, 
1  Truly.  Perdie1  with  Love  thou  didest  fight; 

I  know  him  by  a  token : 
For  once  I  heard  my  father  say, 
How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day, 
;  2  Avenged.  (Whereof  he  will  be  wroken,2) 

Entangled  in  a  fowling  net, 
Which  he  for  carrion  crows  had  set 

That  in  our  pear-tree  haunted  : 
Then  said,  he  was  a  winged  lad, 
But  bow  and  shafts  as  then  none  had, 

Else  had  he  sore  been  daunted. 
But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace, 
And  stooping  Phoebus  steeps  his  face; 

It 's  time  to  haste  us  homeward. 

WILLY'S  EMBLEM. 
To  be  wise  and  eke  to  love, 
Is  granted  scarce  to  gods  above. 

THOMALIN'S  EMBLEM. 

Of  honey  and  of  gall  in  love  there  is  store; 
The  honey  is  much,  but  the  gall  is  more. 


103 


110 
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APPJL. 


QUARTA. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  ^glogue  is  purposely  intended  to  the  honour  and  praise  of  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  speakers  hereof  be  Hob- 
binol  and  Thenot,  two  shepherds  :  the  which  Hobbinol,  being  before 
mentioned  greatly  to  have  loved  Colin,  is  here  set  forth  more  largely, 
complaining  him  of  that  boy's  great  misadventure  in  love  ;  whereby 
his  mind  was  alienated  and  withdrawn  not  only  from  him,  who  most 
loved  him,  but  also  from  all  former  delights  and  studies,  as  well  in 
pleasant  piping,  as  cunning  rhyming  and  singing,  and  other  his 
laudable  exercises.  Whereby  he  taketh  occasion,  for  proof  of  his 
more  excellency  and  skill  in  poetry,  to  record  a  song,  which  the  said 
Colin  sometime  made  in  honour  of  her  Majesty,  whom  abruptly  he 
termeth  Elisa. 

THENOT.   HOBBINOL. 
THENOT. 

TELL  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  gars1  thee  greet?2 

What!  hath  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorn? 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet? 

Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lass  forlorn? 
Or  be  thine  eyes  attemper'd  to  the  year, 

Quenching  the  gasping  furrows'  thirst  with  rain? 
Like  April  shower,  so  stream  the  trickling  tears 

Adown  thy  cheek,  to  quench  thy  thirsty  pain. 
HOB.  Nor  this,  nor  that,  so  much  doth  make  me  mourn, 

But  for  the  lad,  whom  long  I  lov'd  so  dear,        10 
Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  scorn  : 

He,  plunged  in  pain,  his  tressed  locks  doth  tear; 
Shepherds'  delights  he  doth  them  all  forswear; 

His  pleasant  pipe,  which  made  us  merriment, 
He  wilfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbear 

His  wonted  songs  wherein  he  all  outwent. 
I  THE.  What  is  he  for  a  lad3  you  so  lament? 

Is  love  such  pinching  pain  to  them  that  prove? 


1  Makes. 

2  Weep. 


3  What 
sort  of 
lad  is  he? 
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Versify. 


Know- 

cst.  , 

boy; 


3  Former- 


4  Stranger, 

5  Adorned, 

6  Eepeat. 


And  hath  he  skill  to  make1  so  excellent,  10 

Yet  hath  so  little  skill  to  bridle  love'? 
HOB.  Colin  thou  kenst,2  the  southern  shepherd's 


Him  Love  hath  wounded  with  a  deadly  dart: 
Whilome3  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  joy, 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart. 
But  now  from  me  his  madding  mind  is  start, 

And  wooes  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen ; 
So  now  fair  Rosalind  hath  bred  his  smart; 

So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a  frenne. 
THE.  But  if  his  ditties  be  so  trimly  dight,5 

I  pray  thee,  Hobbinol,  record6  some  one, 
The  whiles  our  flocks  do  graze  about  in  sight, 

And  we  close  shrouded  in  this  shade  alone. 
HOB.  Contented  I :  then  will  I  sing  his  lay 

Of  fair  Elisa,  queen  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  lay, 

And  tuned  it  unto  the  waters'  fall. 

'  Ye  dainty  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brook 

Do  bathe  your  breast, 
Forsake  your  watry  bowers,  and  hither  look, 

At  my  request.  40 

And  eke  you  Yirgins,  that  on  Parnass  dwell, 
Whence  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well, 

Help  me  to  blaze 

Her  worthy  praise, 
Which  in  her  sex  doth  all  excel. 

'  Of  fair  Elisa  be  your  silver  song, 
That  blessed  wight, 

The  flower  of  virgins ;  may  she  flourish  long- 
In  princely  plight! 
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For  she  is  Syrinx'  daughter  without  spot,  so 

Which  Pan,  the  shepherds'  god,  of  her  begot : 

So  sprung  her  grace 

Of  heavenly  race, 
No  mortal  blemish  may  her  blot. 

'  See,  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassy  green, 

(0  seemly  sight!) 
Yclad  in  scarlet,  like  a  maiden  queen, 

Arid  ermines  white : 
Upon  her  head  a  crimson  coronet, 
With  damask  roses  and  daffadillies  set;  co 

Bay  leaves  between, 

And  primroses  green, 
Embellish  the  sweet  violet. 

'  Tell  me,  have  ye  seen  her  angelic  face, 

Like  Phoebe  fair? 
Her  heavenly  haveour,1  her  princely  grace, 

Can  you  well  compare'? 
The  red  rose  medled2  with  the  white  yfere,3 
In  either  cheek  depeincten4  lively  cheer: 

Her  modest  eye,  TO 

Her  majesty, 
Where  have  you  seen  the  like  but  there1? 

'  I  saw  Phoebus  thrust  out  his  golden  head. 

Upon  her  to  gaze ; 
But,  when  he  saw  how  broad  her  beams  did  spread, 

It  did  him  amaze. 

He  blush'd  to  see  another  sun  below, 
Ne  durst  again  his  fiery  face  out  show. 

Let  him,  if  he  dare, 

His  brightness  compare  so 

With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrow. 


1  De 
meanor. 

2  MinglccK 
to 
gether. 

4  Painted. 
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1  (Belle  et 
bonne], 
good  and 
beautiful 
one. 


•Al 
though. 

3  Over 
labored. 

4  Spent 
with 
heat. 

5  Go. 


Sweetly. 


1  Shew  thyself,  Cynthia,  with  thy  silver  rays, 

And  be  not  abash'd : 
When  she  the  beams  of  her  beauty  displays, 

0  how  art  thou  dash'd  ! 
But  I  will  not  match  her  with  Latona's  seed ; 
Such  folly  great  sorrow  to  Niobe  did  breed. 

Now  she  is  a  stone, 

And  makes  daily  moan, 
Warning  all  other  to  take  heed. 

'  Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  bellibone;1 
And  Syrinx  rejoice,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

To  bear  such  an  one. 
Soon  as  my  younglings  crying  for  the  dam, 
To  her  will  I  offer  a  milkwhite  lamb ; 

She  is  my  goddess  plain, 

And  I  her  shepherd's  swain, 
Albe2  forswonk3  and  for  swat4  I  am. 

*  I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place, 

Where  my  goddess  shines ; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace,5 

With  their  violins. 

Be  they  not  bay-branches  which  they  do  bear, 
All  for  Elisa  in  her  hand  to  wear  ? 

So  sweetly  they  play, 

And  sing  all  the  way, 
That  it  a  heaven  is  to  hear. 

'  Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foot 

To  the  instrument: 
They  dancen  deftly,  and  singen  soote,6 

In  their  merriment. 


100 
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Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace,  to  make  the  dance  even? 
Let  that  room  to  my  Lady  be  yeven1  lu 

She  shall  be  a  Grace, 

To  fill  the  fourth  place, 
And  reign  with  the  rest  in  heaven. 

'  And  whither  runs  this  bevy  of  ladies  bright, 

Ranged  in  a  row? 
They  be  all  Ladies  of  the  Lake  benight,2  120 

That  unto  her  go. 

Chloris,  that  is  the  chief est  nymph  of  all, 
Of  olive  branches  bears  a  coronal: 

Olives  be  for  peace, 

When  wars  do  surcease : 
Such  for  a  princess  be  principal. 

'  Ye  shepherds'  daughters,  that  dwell  on  the  green, 

Hie  you  there  apace : 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  bene,3 

To  adorn  her  grace:  iso 

And,  when  you  come  whereas  she  is  in  place, 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace : 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 

And  gird  in  your  waist, 
•For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdry  *  lace. 

'  Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  columbine, 

With  gelliflowers ; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops-in-wine,4 

Worn  of  paramours : 5 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies,  140 

And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies : 

*  '  Tawdry : '  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  denoting  something 
bought  at  the  fair  of  St  Ethelred,  or  St  Awdrey. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 


Given. 


2  Called. 


'Are. 


4  A  flower. 

5  Lovers. 
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Pansy. 


2  Perform 
ance,  re 
sult. 


8  This. 
4  Blinded. 


5  Foolish 
ly- 

6  Truly. 

7  Fool. 

8  Obtain. 


The  pretty  paunce,1  142 

And  the  chevisance,2 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flower  delice. 

'  Now  rise  up,  Elisa,  decked  as  thou  art 

In  royal  array; 
And  now  ye  dainty  damsels  may  depart 

Each  one  her  way. 
I  fear  I  have  troubled  your  troops  too  long ; 
Let  Dame  Elisa  thank  you  for  her  song :  iso 

And,  if  you  come  hither 

When  damsines  I  gather, 
I  will  part  them  all  you  among/ 

THE.  And  was  thilk3  same  song  of  Colin's  own  mak- 

Ah!  foolish  boy!  that  is  with  love  yblent;4    [ing? 
Great  pity  is,  he  be  in  such  taking, 

For  naught  caren  that  be  so  lewdly5  bent. 
HOB.  Sicker6  I  hold  him  for  a  greater  fon,7 

That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchase.8 
But  let  us  homeward,  for  night  draweth  on,          IGO 

And  twinkling  stars  the  daylight  hence  chase. 

THENOT'S  EMBLEM.* 
0  quam  te  memorem  virgo! 

HOBBINOL'S  EMBLEM. 
0  Dea  certe  ! 

*'  This  poesy  is  taken  out  of  Virgil,  and  there  of  him  used  in  the  person 
of  jEneas  to  his  mother  Venus,  appearing  to  him  in  likeness  of  one  of 
Diana's  damsels ;  being  there  most  divinely  set  forth.  To  which  similitude 
of  divinity  Hobbinol  comparing  the  excellency  of  Elisa,  and  being  through 
the  worthiness  of  Colin's  song,  as  it  were,  overcome  with  the  hugeness  of 
his  imagination,  bursteth  out  in  great  admiration,  (0  quam  te  memorem 
virgo!}  being  otherwise  unable,  than  by  sudden  silence,  to  express  the 
worthiness  of  his  conceit.  Whom  Thenot  answereth  with  another  part  of 
the  like  verse,  as  confirming  by  his  grant  and  approvance,  that  Elisa  is  no 
whit  inferior  to  the  majesty  of  her,  of  whom  the  poet  so  boldly  pronounced, 
0  Dea  certe!1—  E.  K. 
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MAY. 

-EGLOGA  QUINTA. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  fifth  JSglogue,  under  the  person  of  two  shepherds,  Fiers  and  Pali 
node,  be  represented  two  forms  of  Pastors  or  Ministers,  or  the  Protes 
tant  and  the  Catholic ;  whose  chief  talk  standeth  in  reasoning,  whether 
the  life  of  the  one  must  be  like  the  other ;  with  whom  having  shewed, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  maintain  any  fellowship,  or  give  too  much 
credit  to  their  colourable  and  feigned  good-will,  he  telleth  him  a  tale 
of  the  Fox,  that,  by  such  a  counterpoint  of  craftiness,  deceived  and 
devoured  the  credulous  Kid. 

PALINODE.       PIERS. 
PALINODE. 

Is  not  thilk1  the  merry  month  of  May,, 

When  love-lads  masken  in  fresh  array? 

How  falls  it,  then,  we  no  merrier  bene,2 

Alike  as  others,  girt  in  gaudy  green? 

Our  bloncket  liveries3  be  all  to  sad 

For  thilk  same  season,  when  all  is  yclad 

With  pleasance ;  the  ground  with  grass,  the  woods 

With  green  leaves,  the  bushes  with  blooming  buds. 

Youth's  folk  now  flocken  in  every  where. 

To  gather  May-buskets4  and  smelling  brere;5         10 

And  home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight,6 

Arid  all  the  kirk-pillars  ere  day-light, 

With  hawthorn  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine, 

And  garlands  of  roses,  and  sops-in-wine.7 

Such  merrimake  holy  saints  doth  queme,8 

But  we  here  sitten  as  drown'd  in  dream. 

PIERS.  For  younkers,  Palinode,  such  follies  fit, 
But  we  tway9  be  men  of  elder  wit. 

PAL.  Sicker10  this  morrow,  no  longer  ago, 
I  saw  a  shoal  of  shepherds  outgo  20 
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3  Gray 
coatg. 
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5  Brier. 

6  Adorn. 


T  A  flower, 
8  Please. 


9  Two. 

10  Truly. 
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1  Went. 

2  Taborer. 


8  Music. 


4  Also. 


5  Band. 


6  Toil. 
1  Truly. 

8  Folly. 

9  Inter 
nally. 

10  Vaga- 


11  Pleasure. 

12  These. 


With  singing,  and  shouting,  and  jolly  cheer: 

Before  them  yode1  a  lusty  tabrere,2 

That  to  the  many  a  horn-pipe  play'd, 

Whereto  they  dancen  each  one  with  his  maid. 

To  see  those  folks  make  such  jovisance, 

Made  my  heart  after  the  pipe  to  dance : 

Then  to  the  green  wood  they  speeden  them  all, 

To  f etchen  home  May  with  their  musical ; 3 

And  home  they  bringen  in  a  royal  throne, 

Crowned  as  king;  and  his  queen  attone4  30 

Was  Lady  Flora,  on  whom  did  attend 

A  fair  flock  of  faeries,  and  a  fresh  bend5 

Of  lovely  nymphs.     (0  that  I  were  there, 

To  helpen  the  ladies  their  May  bush  bear!) 

Ah !  Piers,  be  not  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 

How  great  sport  they  gainen  with  little  swink?6 

PIERS.  Perdie,7  so  far  am  I  from  envy, 
That  their  fondness8  inly9  I  pity: 
Those  faitours10  little  regarden  their  charge, 
While  they,  letting  their  sheep  run  at  large,  40 


Passen  their  time,  that  should  be  sparely  spent, 


In  lustihed11  and  wanton  merriment. 

Thilk12  same  be  shepherds  for  the  devil's  stead, 

That  playen  while  their  flocks  be  unfed: 

Well  it  is  seen  their  sheep  be  not  their  own, 

That  letten  them  run  at  random  alone  : 

But  they  be  hired  for  little  pay 

Of  other,  that  caren  as  little  as  they, 

What  fallen  the  flock,  so  they  have  the  fleece, 

And  get  all  the  gain,  paying  but  a  piece.  50 

I  muse,  what  account  both  these  will  make ; 

The  one  for  the  hire,  which  he  doth  take, 

And  th'  other  for  leaving  his  Lord's  task, 

When  great  Pan  account  of  shepherds  shall  ask. 
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PAL.  Sicker,1  now  I  see  thou  speakest  of 

spite,  55 

All  for  thou  lackest  somdele2  their  delight. 
I  (as  I  am)  had  rather  be  envied, 
All  were  it  of  my  foe,  than  fonly3  pitied; 
And  yet,  if  need  were,  pitied  would  be, 
Rather  than  other  should  scorn  at  me ;  eo 

For  pitied  is  mishap  that  n'as4  remedy, 
But  scorned  be  deeds  of  fond5  foolery. 
What  shoulden  shepherds  other  things  tend, 
Than,  sith  their  God  his  good  does  them  send, 
Reapen  the  fruit  thereof,  that  is  pleasure, 
The  while  they  here  liven  at  ease  and  leisure  1 
For,  when  they  be  dead,  their  good  is  ygoe,6 
They  sleepen  in  rest,  well  as  other  moe:7 
Then  with  them  wends8  what  they  spent  in  cost, 
But  what  they  left  behind  them  is  lost.  70 

Good  is  no  good,  but  if9  it  be  spend; 
God  giveth  good  for  none  other  end. 

PIERS.  Ah !  Palinode,  thou  art  a  world's  child : 
Who  touches  pitch,  must  needs  be  defil'd; 
But  shepherds  (as  Algrind*  used  to  say) 
Must  not  live  alike  as  men  of  the  lay.10 
With  them  it  sits11  to  care  for  their  heir, 
Enaunter12  their  heritage  do  impair: 
They  must  provide  for  means  of  maintenance, 
And  to  continue  their  wont  countenance :  so 

But  shepherd  must  walk  another  way, 
Sike13  worldly  sovenance14  he  must  for-say.15 
The  son  of  his  loins  why  should  he  regard 
To  leave  enriched  with  that  he  hath  spar'd  ? 
Should  not  thilk16  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  ways  he  stood  I 

*  '  Algrind : '  Archbishop  Grindall. 


Truly. 
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Unbelief. 


3  Truly. 


For  if  he  mislive  in  lewdriess  and  lust,  87 

Little  boots  all  the  wealth,  and  the  trust, 

That  his  father  left  by  inheritance ; 

All  will  be  soon  wasted  with  misgovern ance :  90 

But  through  this,  and  other  their  miscreance,1 

They  maken  many  a  wrong  chevisance,2 

Heaping  up  waves  of  wealth  and  woe, 

The  floods  whereof  shall  them  overflow. 

Sike  men's  folly  I  cannot  compare 

Better  than  to  the  ape's  foolish  care, 

That  is  so  enamoured  of  her  young  one, 

(And  yet,  God  wot,  such  cause  had  she  none,) 

That  with  her  hard  hold,  and  strait  embracing, 

She  stoppeth  the  breath  of  her  youngling.  100 

So  oftentimes,  whenas  good  is  meant, 

Evil  ensueth  of  wrong  intent. 

The  time  was  once,  and  may  again  retorn, 
(For  ought  may  happen,  that  hath  been  beforn,) 
When  shepherds  had  none  inheritance, 
Ne  of  land  nor  fee  in  sufferance, 
But  what  might  arise  of  the  bare  sheep, 
(Were  it  more  or  less)  which  they  did  keep. 
Well  ywis3  was  it  with  shepherds  then: 
Nought  having,  nought  feared  they  to  forgo;         no 
For  Pan  himself  was  their  inheritance, 
And  little  them  served  for  their  maintenance. 
The  shepherds'  God  so  well  them  guided, 
That  of  nought  they  were  unprovided; 
Butter  enough,  honey,  milk,  and  whey, 
And  their  flocks'  fleeces  them  to  array : 
But  tract  of  time,  and  long  prosperity, 
(That  nurse  of  vice,  this  of  insolency,) 
Lulled  the  shepherds  in  such  security, 
That,  not  content  with  loyal  obeisance,  120 
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Some  gan  to  gape  for  greedy  governance, 
And  match  them  self  with  mighty  potentates, 
Lovers  of  lordship,  and  troublers  of  states : 
Then  gan  shepherds'  swains  to  look  aloft, 
And  leave  to  live  hard,  and  learn  to  ligg1  soft: 
Then,  under  colour  of  shepherds,  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves,  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep, 
And  often  the  shepherds  that  did  them  keep : 
This  was  the  first  source  of  shepherds'  sorrow, 
That  now  nill2  be  quit  with  bail  nor  borrow.3 

P^L.  Three  things  to  bear  be  very  burdenous, 
But  the  fourth  to  forbear  is  outrageous : 
Women,  that  of  love's  longing  once  lust, 
Hardly  forbearen,  but  have  it  they  must : 
So  when  choler  is  inflamed  with  rage, 
Wanting  revenge,  is  hard  to  assuage : 
And  who  can  counsel  a  thirsty  soul, 
With  patience  to  forbear  the  offer'd  bowl  \ 
But  of  all  burdens,  that  a  man  can  bear, 
Most  is,  a  fool's  talk  to  bear  and  to  hear. 
I  ween  the  giant4  has  not  such  a  weight, 
That  bears  on  his  shoulders  the  heaven's  height. 
Thou  findest  fault  where  n'is5  to  be  found, 
And  buildest  strong  work  upon  a  weak  ground : 
Thou  railest  on  right  withouten  reason, 
And  blamest  them  much  for  small  encheason.6 
How  shoulden  shepherds  live,  if  not  so  ? 
What  ?  should  they  pinen  in  pain  and  woe  1 
Nay,  say  I  thereto,  by  my  dear  borrow,7 
If  I  may  rest,  I  nill8  live  in  sorrow. 

Sorrow  ne  need  be  hastened  on, 
For  he  will  come,  without  calling,  anon, 
While  times  enduren  of  tranquillity, 
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8  Such. 
4  Blame. 


5  That 
which. 


6  Rather. 

7  To 
gether. 

8  Villains. 


9  This. 


10  Went. 


Usen  we  freely  our  felicity;  155 

For,  when  approachen  the  stormy  stowres,1 
We  must  with  our  shoulders  bear  off  the  sharp 

showers ; 

And,  sooth  to  sayn,  nought  seemeth2  sike3  strife, 
That  shepherds  so  witen4  each  other's  life, 
And  lay  en  their  faults  the  worlds  beforn,  160 

The  while  their  foes  do  each  of  them  scorn. 
Let  none  mislike  of  that5  may  not  be  mended; 
So  contest  soon  by  concord  might  be  ended. 

PIERS.  Shepherd,  I  list  no  accordance  make 
With  shepherd,  that  does  the  right  way  forsake; 
And  of  the  twain,  if  choice  were  to  me, 
Had  lever6  my  foe  than  my  friend  he  be ; 
For  what  concord  have  light  and  dark  sam?7 
Or  what  peace  has  the  lion  with  the  lamb  ? 
Such  faitours,8  when  their  false  hearts  be  hid,       iro 
Will  do  as  did  the  Fox  by  the  Kid.* 

PAL.  Now,  Piers,  of  fellowship,  tell  us  that 

saying; 
For  the  lad  can  keep  both  our  flocks  from  straying. 

PIERS.  Thilk9  same  Kid  (as  I  can  well  devise) 
Was  too  very  foolish  and  unwise ; 
For  on  a  time,  in  summer  season, 
The  Goat  her  dam,  that  had  good  reason, 
Yode10  forth  abroad  unto  the  green  wood, 
To  brouze,  or  play,  or  what  she  thought  good : 
But,  for  she  had  a  motherly  care  iso 

Of  her  young  son,  and  wit  to  beware, 
She  set  her  youngling  before  her  knee, 

*  'Fox/  'Kid :'  'By  the  Kid  may  be  understood  the  simple  sort  of  the 
faithful  and  true  Christians ;  by  his  dam,  Christ,  that  hath  already  with 
careful  watchwords  (as  here  doth  the  Goat)  warned  her  little  ones  to  be 
ware  of  such  doubling  deceit ;  by  the  Fox,  the  false  and  faithless  Papists, 
to  whom  is  no  credit  to  be  given,  nor  fellowship  to  be  used.' — E.  K. 
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That  was  both  fresh  and  lovely  to  see, 
And  full  of  favour  as  kid  might  be. 
His  velvet  head  began  to  shoot  out, 
And  his  wreathed  horns  gan  newly  sprout; 
The  blossoms  of  lust  to  bud  did  begin, 
And  spring  forth  rankly  under  his  chin. 

*  My  son/  (quoth  she,  and  with  that  gan  weep ; 
For  careful  thoughts  in  her  heart  did  creep ;) 

*  God  bless  thee,  poor  orphan!  as  he  might  me, 
And  send  thee  joy  of  thy  jollity. 

Thy  father/  (that  word  she  spake  with  pain, 
For  a  sigh  had  nigh  rent  her  heart  in  twain,) 
'  Thy  father,  had  he  lived  this  day, 
To  see  the  branch  of  his  body  display, 
How  would  he  have  joyed  at  this  sweet  sight? 
But  ah!  false  Fortune  such  joy  did  him  spite, 
And  cut  off  his  days  with  untimely  woe, 
Betraying  him  into  the  trains1  of  his  foe. 
Now  I,  a  wailful  widow  behight,2 
Of  my  old  age  have  this  one  delight, 
To  see  thee  succeed  in  thy  father's  stead, 
And  flourish  in  flowers  of  lustihead; 
For  even  so  thy  father  his  head  upheld, 
And  so  his  haughty  horns  did  he  weld/3 
Then  marking  him  with  melting  eyes, 
A  thrilling  throb  from  her  heart  did  arise, 
And  interrupted  all  her  other  speech 
With  some  old  sorrow  that  made  a  new  breach ; 
Seemed  she  saw  in  her  youngling's  face 
The  old  lineaments  of  his  father's  grace. 
At  last  her  sullen4  silence  she  broke, 
And  gan  his  new-budded  beard  to  stroke. 

*  Kiddie/  (quoth  she,)  'thou  kenst5  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
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Which  many  wild  beasts  liggen1  in  wait 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state : 
But  most  the  Fox,  master  of  collusion;2 
For  he  has  vowed  thy  last  confusion.3 
Forthy,4  my  Kiddie,  be  rul'd  by  me, 
And  never  give  trust  to  his  treachery ; 
And,  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 
Sperr5  the  gate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraud; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  door  at  his  request.' 

So  schooled  the  Goat  her  wanton  son, 
That  answer'd  his  mother,  all  should  be  done. 
Then  went  the  pensive  dam  out  of  door, 
And  chanc'd  to  stumble  at  the  threshold  floor 
Her  stumbling  step  somewhat  her  amazed, 
(For  such,  as  signs  of  ill  luck,  be  dispraised ;) 
Yet  forth  she  yode,6  thereat  half  aghast; 
And  Kiddie  the  door  sperred  after  her  fast. 
It  was  not  long,  after  she  was  gone, 
But  the  false  Fox  came  to  the  door  anone; 
Not  as  a  fox,  for  then  he  had  be  kend,7 
But  all  as  a  poor  pedlar  he  did  wend,8 
Bearing  a  truss9  of  trifles  at  his  back, 
As  bells,  and  babes,10  and  glasses,  in  his  pack 
A  biggen11  he  had  got  about  his  brain, 
For  in  his  headpiece  he  felt  a  sore  pain : 
His  hinder  heel  was  wrapt  in  a  clout, 
For  with  great  cold  he  had  got  the  gout : 
There  at  the  door  he  cast  me  down  his  pack, 
And  laid  him  down,  and  groaned,  'Alack!  alack! 
Ah!  dear  Lord!  and  sweet  Saint  Charity! 
That  some  good  body  would  once  pity  me!' 

Well  heard  Kiddie  all  this  sore  constraint, 
And  long'd  to  know  the  cause  of  his  complaint;    250 
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Then,  creeping  close  behind  the  wicket's  clink,      251 
Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chink, 
Yet  not  so  privily  but  the  Fox  him  spied; 
For  deceitful  meaning  is  double-eyed. 

'  Ah !  good  young  master/  (then  gan  he  cry,) 
'  Jesus  bless  that  sweet  face  I  espy, 
And  keep  your  corpse  from  the  careful  stounds1 
That  in  my  carrion  carcase  abounds/ 

The  Kid,  pitying  his  heaviness, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress, 
And  also  who,  and  whence  that  he  were. 

Then  he,  that  had  well  yconn'd2  his  lere,8 
Thus  medled4  his  talk  with  many  a  tear : 
'Sick,  sick,  alas!  and  little  lack  of  dead, 
But  I  be  relieved  by  your  beastlyhead. 
I  am  a  poor  sheep,  albe  my  colour  dun, 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  brent5  in  the  sun; 
And  if  that,  my  grandsire  me  said,  be  true, 
Sicker,6  I  am  very  sib7  to  you; 
So  be  your  goodlihead  do  not  disdain 
The  base  kindred  of  so  simple  swain. 
Of  mercy  and  favour  then  I  you  pray, 
With  your  aid  to  forestall8  my  near  decay/ 

Then  out  of  his  pack  a  glass  he  took, 
Wherein  while  Kiddie  un wares  did  look, 
He  was  so  enamoured  with  the  newell,9 
That  nought  he  deemed  dear  for  the  jewel: 
Then  opened  he  the  door,  and  in  came 
The  false  Fox,  as  he  were  stark  lame : 
His  tail  he  clapt  betwixt  his  legs  twain, 
Lest  he  should  be  descried  by  his  train. 

Being  within,  the  Kid  made  him  good 

glee, 
All  for  the  love  of  the  glass  he  did  see. 
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After  his  cheer,  the  pedlar  gan  chat,  284 

And  tell  many  leasings1  of  this  and  that, 

And  how  he  could  shew  many  a  fine  knack ; 2 

Then  shewed  his  ware  and  opened  his  pack, 

All  save  a  bell,  which  he  left  behind 

In  the  basket  for  the  Kid  to  find ; 

Which  when  the  Kid  stooped  down  to  catch, 

He  popt  him  in,  and  his  basket  did  latch; 

Ne  stayed  he  once  the  door  to  make  fast, 

But  ran  away  with  him  in  all  hast. 

Home  when  the  doubtful  dam  had  her  hied, 
She  might  see  the  door  stand  open  wide ; 
All  aghast,  loudly  she  gan  to  call 
Her  Kid;  but  he  nould3  answer  at  all: 
Then  on  the  floor  she  saw  the  merchandice 
Of  which  her  son  had  set  too  dear  a  price. 
What  help !  her  Kid  she  knew  well  was  gone :      soo 
She  weeped,  and  wailed,  and  made  great  moan. 
Such  end  had  the  Kid,  for  he  nould  warned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity; 
And  such  end,  perdie,4  does  all  them  remain, 
That  of  such  falsers'5  friendship  be  fain. 

PAL.  Truly,  Piers,  thou  art  beside  thy  wit, 
Furthest  fro  the  mark,  weening  it  to  hit. 
Now,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  thy  tale  borrow 
For  our  Sir  John,*  to  say  to-morrow 
At  the  kirk  when  it  is  holiday;  310 

For  well  he  means,  but  little  can  say. 
But,  and  if  foxes  be  so  crafty  as  so, 
Much  needeth  all  shepherds  them  to  know. 

PIERS.  Of  their  falsehood  more  could  I  re 
count, 
But  now  the  bright  sun  ginneth  to  dismount; 

*  'Sir  John :'  a  name  applied  to  a  Popish  priest. 
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And,  for  the  dewy  night  now  doth  nigh, 
I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  hie. 

PALINODE'S  EMBLEM. 

Has"  fji>ev  aTTtcrror  aTnarel. 
(Every  one  without  faith  is  suspicious.) 

PIERS  HIS  EMBLEM. 

Tk  &apa  Tr/cms*  a-Trta-rov; 
(What  faith,  then,  in  the  faithless  ?) 


316 


JUNE. 

^GLOGA  SEXTA. 

AKGUMENT. 

This  jEglogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  complaining  of  Colin's  ill  success  in 
his  love.  For  being  (as  is  aforesaid)  enamoured  of  a  country  lass 
Rosalind,  and  having  (as  seemeth)  found  place  in  her  heart,  he 
lamenteth  to  his  dear  friend  Hobbinol,  that  he  is  now  forsaken  un 
faithfully,  and  in  his  stead  Menalcas,  another  shepherd,  received  dis 
loyally.  And  this  is  the  whole  Argument  of  this  JEglogue. 

HOBBINOL.   COLIN  CLOUT. 
HOBBINOL. 

Lo!  Colin,  here  the  place  whose  pleasant  site1 
From  other  shades  hath  wean'd  my  wand'ring  mind, 
Tell  me,  what  wants  me  here  to  work  delight? 
The  simple  air,  the  gentle  warbling  wind, 
So  calm,  so  cool,  as  nowhere  else  I  find; 
The  grassy  ground  with  dainty  daisies  dight,2 
The  bramble  bush,  where  birds  of  every  kind 
To  the  waters'  fall  their  tunes  attemper  right. 


COL.  0  happy  Hobbinol,  I  bless  thy  state, 
That  Paradise  hast  found  which  Adam  lost : 
Here  wander  may  thy  flock  early  or  late, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  be  ytost;3 
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Thy  lovely  lays  here  mayst  thou  freely  boast :        13 
But  I,  unhappy  man!  whom  cruel  Fate 
And  angry  gods  pursue  from  coast  to  coast, 
Can  nowhere  find  to  shroud  my  luckless  pate. 

HOB.  Then,  if  by  me  thou  list  advised  be, 
Forsake  the  soil  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch ; 
Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbrough1  n'is2  to  see, 
Nor  holly-bush,  nor  briar,  nor  winding  ditch ;          20 
And  to  the  dales  resort,  where  shepherds  rich, 
And  fruitful  flocks,  be  every  where  to  see  : 
Here  no  night-ravens  lodge,  more  black  than  pitch, 
Nor  elvish  ghosts,  nor  ghastly  owls  do  flee ; 

But  friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces, 
And  lightfoot  Nymphs,  can  chase  the  lingering  Night 
With  heydeguys,3  and  trimly  trodden  traces, 
Whilst  Sisters  Nine,  which  dwell  on  Parnass  height, 
Do  make  them  music  for  their  more  delight; 
And  Pan  himself  to  kiss  their  crystal  faces  so 

Will  pipe  and  dance,  when  Phoebe  shineth  bright : 
Such  peerless  pleasures  have  we  in  these  places. 

COL.  And  I,  whilst  youth,  and  course  of  careless 
Did  let  me  walk  withouten  links  of  love,         [years, 
In  such  delights  did  joy  amongst  my  peers; 
But  riper  age  such  pleasures  doth  reprove  : 
My  fancy  eke  from  former  follies  move 
To  stayed  steps;  for  time  in  passing  wears, 
(As  garments  do,  which  waxen  old  above,) 
And  draweth  new  delights  with  hoary  hairs.  40 

Then  couth4  I  sing  of  love,  and  tune  my  pipe 
Unto  my  plaintive  pleas  in  verses  made; 
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Then  would  I  seek  for  queen-apples  unripe ;  43 

To  give  my  Rosalind,  and  in  summer  shade 
Dight1  gaudy  garlands  was  my  common  trade, 
To  crown  her  golden  locks ;  but  years  more  ripe, 
And  loss  of  her,  whose  love  as  life  I  weighed,2 
Those  weary  wanton  toys  away  did  wipe. 

HOB.  Colin,  to  hear  thy  rhymes  and  roundelays, 
Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wasteful  hills  to  sing,     so 
I  more  delight  than  lark  in  summer  days, 
Whose  echo  made  the  neighbour  groves  to  ring, 
And  taught  the  birds,  which  in  the  lower  spring 
Did  shroud  in  shady  leaves  from  sunny  rays, 
Frame  to  thy  song  their  cheerful  chirruping, 
Or  hold  their  peace,  for  shame  of  thy  sweet  lays. 


I  saw  Calliope  with  Muses  moe,3 

Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound, 

Their  ivory  lutes  and  tambourins  forgo, 

And  from  the  fountain,  where  they  sat  around, 

Run  after  hastily  thy  silver  sound ; 

But,  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill  didst 

shew, 

They  drew  aback,  as-  half  with  shame  confound 
Shepherd  to  see,  them  in  their  art  outgo. 


COL.  Of  Muses,  Hobbinol,  I  con4  no  skill, 
For  they  be  daughters  of  the  highest  Jove, 
And  holden  scorn  of  homely  shepherd's  quill; 
For  sith  I  heard  that  Pan  with  Phoebus  strove, 
Which  him  to  much  rebuke  and  danger  drove, 
I  never  list  presume  to  Parnass  hill, 
But,  piping  low  in  shade  of  lowly  grove, 
I  play  to  please  myself,  all  be  it5  ill. 
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Nought  weigh  I,  who  my  song  doth  praise  or  blame, 
Ne  strive  to  win  renown,  or  pass  the  rest :  74 

With  shepherd  sits  not1  follow  flying  Fame, 
But  feed  his  flock  in  fields  where  falls  them  best. 
I  wot  my  rhymes  be  rough,  and  rudely  drest ; 
The  fitter  they  my  careful  case2  to  frame  : 
Enough  is  me  to  paint  out  my  unrest, 
And  pour  my  piteous  plaints  out  in  the  same.        so 

The  god  of  shepherds,  Tityrus,""  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make  :3 
He,  whilst  he  lived,  was  the  sovereign  head 
Of  shepherds  all  that  be  with  love  ytake;4 
Well  couth5  he  wail  his  woes,  and  lightly  slake 
The  flames  which  love  within  his  heart  had  bred, 
And  tell  us  merry  tales  to  keep  us  wake, 
The  while  our  sheep  about  us  safely  fed. 

Now  dead  he  is,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead, 

(0  why  should  Death  on  him  such  outrage  shew!)  90 

And  all  his  passing  skill  with  him  is  fled, 

The  fame  whereof  doth  daily  greater  grow. 

But,  if  on  me  some  little  drops  would  flow 

Of  that  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  head, 

I  soon  would  learn  these  woods  to  wail  my  woe, 

And  teach  the  trees  their  trickling  tears  to  shed. 

Then  should  my  plaints,  caus'd  of  discourtesy, 

As  messengers  of  this  my  plainful6  plight, 

Fly  to  my  love  where  ever  that  she  be, 

And  pierce  her  heart  with  point  of  worthy  wite,7  100 

As  she  deserves,  that  wrought  so  deadly  spite. 

A.nd  thou,  Menalcas !  that  by  treachery 

*  'Tityrus:'  Chaucer  is  meant. 
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Didst  underfong1  my  lass  to  wax  so  light, 
Shouldst  well  be  known  for  such  thy  villany. 

But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wish  I  were, 
Ye  gentle  shepherds !  which  your  flocks  do  feed, 
Whether  on  hills,  or  dales,  or  other  where, 
Bear  witness  all  of  this  so  wicked  deed; 
And  tell  the  lass,  whose  flower  is  wox  a  weed, 
And  faultless  faith  is  turn'd  to  faithless  fear, 
That  she  the  truest  shepherd's  heart  made  bleed 
That  lives  on  earth,  and  loved  her  most  dear. 

HOB.  0!  careful2  Colin,  I  lament  thy  case; 
Thy  tears  would  make  the  hardest  flint  to  flow! 
Ah !  faithless  Rosalind,  and  void  of  grace, 
That  art  the  root  of  all  this  ruthful  woe! 
But  now  is  time,  I  guess,  homeward  to  go : 
Then  rise,  ye  blessed  flocks !  and  home  apace, 
Lest  night  with  stealing  steps  do  you  foreslow,3 
And  wet  your  tender  lambs  that  by  you  trace.4 

COLIN'S  EMBLEM. 
Gia  speme  spenta. 

(Already  hope  is  lost.) 
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SEPTIMA. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  jEglogue  is  made  in  the  honour  and  commendation  of  good  shepherds, 
and  to  the  shame  and  dispraise  of  proud  and  ambitious  pastors:  such 
as  Morrell  is  here  imagined  to  be. 

THOMAUN.       MORRELL.* 
THOMALIN. 

Is  not  thilk1  same  a  goatherd  proud, 

That  sits  on  yonder  bank, 
Whose  straying  herd  them  self  doth  shroud 

Among  the  bushes  rank? 
MOR.  What,  ho,  thou  jolly  shepherd's  swain, 

Come  up  the  hill  to  me ; 
Better  is  than  the  lowly  plain, 

Als2  for  thy  flock  and  thee. 
THOM.  Ah!  God  shield,3  man,  that  I  should  climb, 

And  learn  to  look  aloft;  10 

This  rede4  is  rife,5  that  oftentime 

Great  climbers  fall  unsoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode6  is  not  so  tickle,7 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  hast, 

Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle.8 
And  now  the  Sunt  hath  reared  up 

His  fiery-footed  team, 
Making  his  way  between  the  Cup 

And  golden  Diademe ;  20 

The  rampant  Lion  hunts  he  fast, 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath, 

*  '  Morrell : '  supposed  to  be  Elmer,  or  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London. 
f  '  The  sun : '  the  sun  enters  Leo  in  July. 
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Whose  baleful  barking  brings  in  hast 
Pine,  plagues,  and  dreary  death. 

Against  his  cruel  scorching  heat 
Where  thou  hast  coverture, 

The  wasteful  hills  unto  his  threat 


Is  a  plain  overture  : 


But,  if  thee  list  to  holden  chat 

With  seely2  shepherd's  swain,  30 

Come  down,  and  learn  the  little  what,3 

That  Thomalin  can  sayn. 
MOR.  Siker4  thou 's  but  a  lazy  loord,5 

And  recks  much  of  thy  swink,6 
That  with  fond7  terms,  and  witless  words, 

To  blear  mine  eyes  dost  think. 
In  evil  hour  thou  hentst8  in  hand 

Thus  holy  hills  to  blame, 
For  sacred  unto  saints  they  stand, 

And  of  them  have  their  name.  40 

St  Michel's  Mount  who  does  not  know, 

That  wards  the  Western  coast? 
And  of  St  Bridget's  Bower  I  trow 

All  Kent  can  rightly  boast : 
And  they  that  con9  of  Muses'  skill 

Sayn  most-what,10  that  they  dwell 
(As  goatherds  wont)  upon  a  hill, 

Beside  a  learned  well. 
And  wonned11  not  the  great  good  Pan 

Upon  Mount  Olivet,  50 

Feeding  the  blessed  flock  of  Dan, 

Which  did  himself  beget  I 
THOM.  0  blessed  Sheep!  0  Shepherd  great! 

That  bought  his  flock  so  dear, 
And  them  did  save  with  bloody  sweat 

From  wolves  that  would  them  tear. 
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MOR.  Beside,  as  holy  Fathers  sayn, 

There  is  a  holy  place 
Where  Titan  riseth  from  the  main 

To  run  his  daily  race, 
Upon  whose  top  the  stars  be  stay'd, 

And  all  the  sky  doth  lean ; 
There  is  the  cave  where  Phoebe  laid 

The  shepherd1  long  to  dream. 
Whilome2  there  used  shepherds  all 

To  feed  their  flocks  at  will, 
Till  by  his  folly  one  did  fall, 

That  all  the  rest  did  spill.3 
And,  sithens4  shepherds  be  foresaid6 

From  places  of  delight, 
Forthy6  I  ween  thou  be  afraid 

To  climb  this  hilles  height. 
Of  Sinai  can  I  tell  thee  more, 

And  of  our  Lady's  Bower; 
But  little  needs  to  strow7  my  store, 

Suffice  this  hill  of  our. 
Here  have  the  holy  Fauns  recourse, 

And  Sylvans  haunten  rathe;8 
Here  has  the  salt  Medway  his  source, 

Wherein  the  Nymphs  do  bathe; 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  streams 

Adown  the  dales  of  Kent, 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Themes 

His  brackish  waves  be  ment.9 
Here  grows  melampode  every  where, 

And  terebinth,  good  for  goats; 
The.  one  my  madding  kids  to  smear, 

The  next  to  heal  their  throats. 
Hereto,  the  hills  be  nigher  heaven, 

And  thence  the  passage  eath;10 
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As  well  can  prove  the  piercing  levin,1  91 

That  seldom  falls  beneath. 
THOM.  Siker2  thou  speaks  like  a  lewd  lorrell,3 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  so ; 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell,4 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know. 
To  kirk5  the  narre,6  from  God  more  far, 

Has  been  an  old-said  saw ; 
And  he,  that  strives  to  touch  a  star, 

Oft  stumbles  at  a  straw.  100 

As  soon  may  shepherd  climb  to  sky 

That  leads  in  lowly  dales, 
As  goatherd  proud,  that,  sitting  high, 

Upon  the  mountain  sails. 
My  seely7  sheep  like  well  below, 

They  need  not  melampode, 
For  they  be  hale  enough,  I  trow, 

And  liken  their  abode ; 
But,  if  they  with  thy  goats  should  yede,8 

They  soon  might  be  corrupted,  no 

Or  like  not  of  the  frowy9  feed, 

Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted. 
The  hills,  where  dwelled  holy  saints, 

I  reverence  and  adore, 
Not  for  themself,  but  for  the  saints 

Which  have  been  dead  of  yore. 
And  now  they  be  to  heaven  forewent, 

Their  good  is  with  them  go ; 10 
Their  sample11  only  to  us  lent, 

That  als12  we  might  do  so.  120 

Shepherds  they  weren  of  the  best, 

And  lived  in  lowly  leas ; 
And,  sith  they  souls  be  now  at  rest, 

Why  do  we  them  disease?13 
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Such  one  he  was  (as  I  have  heard 

Old  Algrind  often  sayn) 
That  whilome1  was  the  first  shepherd,2 

And  lived  with  little  gain : 
And  meek  he  was,  as  meek  might  be, 

Simple  as  simple  sheep; 
Humble,  and  like  in  each  degree 

The  flock  which  he  did  keep. 
Often  he  used  of  his  keep3 

A  sacrifice  to  bring, 
Now  with  a  kid,  now  with  a  sheep, 

The  altars  hallowing. 
So  louted4  he  unto  his  Lord, 

Such  favour  couth6  he  find, 
That  never  sithens6  was  abhorr'd 

The  simple  shepherds'  kind. 
And  such,  I  ween,  the  brethren  were 

That  came  from  Canaan, 
The  brethren  Twelve,  that  kept  yfere7 

The  flocks  of  mighty  Pan. 
But  nothing  such  thilk8  shepherd9  was 

Whom  Ida  hill  did  bear, 
That  left  his  flock  to  fetch  a  lass, 

Whose  love  he  bought  too  dear. 
For  he  was  proud,  that  ill  was  paid, 

(No  such  must  shepherds  be!) 
And  with  lewd  lust  was  overlaid; 

Two  things  doen  ill  agree. 
But  shepherd  must  be  meek  and  mild, 

Well-eyed,  as  Argus  was, 
With  fleshly  follies  undefiled, 

And  stout  as  steed  of  brass. 
Such  one  (said  Algrind)  Moses  was, 

That  saw  his  Maker's  face, 
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His  face,  more  clear  then  crystal  glass,  159 

And  spake  to  him  in  place. 
This  had  a  brother,  (his  name  I  knew,) 

The  first  of  all  his  cote,1 
A  shepherd  true,  yet  not  so  true 

As  he  that  erst2  I  hote.3 
Whilome4  all  these  were  low  and  lief,5 

And  loved  their  flocks  to  feed ; 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chief, 

And  simple  was  their  weed:6 
But  now  (thanked  be  God  therefore!) 

The  world  is  well  amend,  iro 

Their  weeds  be  not  so  nighly7  wore ; 

Such  simplesse  might  them  shend!8 
They  be  yclad  in  purple  and  pall, 

So  hath  their  God  them  blist; 
They  reign  and  rulen  over  all, 

And  lord  it  as  they  list; 
Ygirt  with  belts  of  glittering  gold, 

(Might  they  good  shepherds  been!) 
Their  Pan  their  sheep  to  them  has  sold, 

I  say  as  some  have  seen.  iso 

For  Palinode  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode9  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome,  (if  such  be  Rome,)  and  then 

He  saw  thilk10  misusage; 
For  shepherds  (said  he)  there  doen  lead, 

As  lords  done  other  where ; 
Their  sheep  have  crusts,  and  they  the  bread ; 

The  chips,11  and  they  the  cheer: 
They  have  the  fleece,  and  eke  the  flesh, 

(0  seely12  sheep  the  while!)  190 

The  corn  is  theirs,  let  others  thresh, 

Their  hands  they  may  riot  file.13 
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They  liave  great  store  and  thrifty  stocks,  193 

Great  friends  and  feeble  foes; 
What  need  them  caren  for  their  flocks, 

Their  boys  can  look  to  those. 
These  wisards1  welter  in  wealth's  waves, 

Pamper'd  in  pleasures  deep ; 
They  have  fat  kerns,2  and  leany  knaves,3 

Their  fasting  flocks  to  keep.  200 

Sike  mister  men4  be  all  misgone,5 

They  heapen  hills  of  wrath; 
Such  surly  shepherds  have  we  none, 

They  keepen  all  the  path. 
MOR.  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lack  of  telling; 
Now  sicker6  I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 

Harm  may  come  of  melling.7 
Thou  meddlest  more  than  shall  have 
thank, 

To  witen8  shepherds'  wealth;  210 

When  folk  be  fat,  and  riches  rank, 

It  is  a  sign  of  health. 
But  say  me,  what  is  Algrind,  he 

That  is  so  oft  benempf?9 
THOM.  He  is  a  shepherd  great  in  gree,10 

But  hath  been  long  ypent:11 
One  day  he  sat  upon  a  hill, 

As  now  thou  wouldest  me; 
But  I  am  taught,  by  Algrind's  ill, 

To  love  the  low  degree ;  220 

For  sitting  so  with  bared  scalp, 

An  eagle'/?  soared  high, 
That,  weening  his  white  head  was  chalk, 

A  shell-fish  down  let  fly; 

*  '  An  eagle:'  the  same  story  is  told  of  the  death  of  Eschylus. 
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She  ween'd  the  shell-fish  to  have  broke, 

But  therewith  bruis'd  his  brain ; 
So  now,  astonied  with  the  stroke, 

He  lies  in  lingering  pain. 
MOR.  Ah!  good  Algrind!  his  hap  was  ill, 

But  shall  be  better  in  time. 
Now  farewell,  shepherd,  sith  this  hill 

Thou  hast  such  doubt  to  climb. 

PALINODE'S  EMBLEM. 
In  medio  virtus. 

(Virtue  dwells  in  the  middle  place.) 

MORRELL'S  EMBLEM. 
In  summo  felicitas. 

(Happiness  in  the  highest.) 
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^EGLOGA  OCTAVA. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  jEglogue  is  set  forth  a  delectable  controversy,  made,  in  imitation  of 
that  in  Theocritus :  whereto  also  Virgil  fashioned  his  third  and 
seventh  ^Eglogue.  They  chose  for  umpire  of  their  strife,  Cuddy,  a 
neat-herd's  boy ;  who,  having  ended  their  cause,  reciteth  also  himself 
a  proper  song,  whereof  Colin  he  saith  was  author. 

WILLIE.       PERIGOT.       CUDDIE. 
WILLIE. 

TELL  me,  Perigot,  what  shall  be  the  game, 

Wherefore  with  mine  thou  dare  thy  music  match  ? 
Or  be  thy  bagpipes  run  far  out  of  frame  ? 

Or  hath  the  cramp  thy  joints  benumbed  with  ache  ? 
PER.  Ah !  Willie,  when  the  heart  is  ill  assay'd,1 
How  can  bagpipe  or  joints  be  well  apaid  I2 
WIL.  What  the  foul  evil  hath  thee  so  bestad  ? 
Whilome3  thou  was  peregall4  to  the  best, 


1  Affected. 

2  In  good 
condi 
tion. 

3  Former- 

iy. 

4  Equal. 
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2  Gone 

astray. 


3  Truly, 
and  alas. 


*  Much. 


6  Bowl. 
«  Ware. 

7  Engrav 
ed. 


Intwin- 
ed. 


9  Also. 

10  Is  not. 


And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad, 

With  piping  and  dancing  didst  pass  the  rest. 
PER.  Ah  !  Willie,  now  I  have  learn'd  a  new  dance ; 
My  old  music  marr'd  by  a  new  mischance. 
WIL.  Mischief  might  to  that  mischance  befall, 

That  so  hath  reft  us  of  our  merriment ; 
But  rede1  me  what  pain  doth  thee  so  appal; 

Or  lovest  thou,  or  be  thy  younglings  miswent  ?2 
PER.  Love  hath  misled  both  my  younglings  and  me ; 
I  pine  for  pain,  and  they  my  pain  to  see. 
WIL.  Perdie,  and  wellaway!3  ill  may  they  thrive; 

Never  knew  I  lover's  sheep  in  good  plight : 
But  and  if  in  rhymes  with  me  thou  dare  strive, 

Such  fond  fastasies  shall  soon  be  put  to  flight. 
PER.  That  shall  I  do,  though  mochell4  worse  I  fared 
Never  shall  be  said  that  Perigot  was  dared. 
WIL.  Then  lo,  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 

A  mazer5  y wrought  of  the  maple  warre,6 
Wherein  is  enchased7  many  a  fair  sight 

Of  bears  and  tigers,  that  maken  fierce  war; 
And  over  them  spread  a  goodly  wild  vine, 
Entrailed8  with  a  wanton  ivy  twine. 
Thereby  is  a  lamb  in  the  wolves  jaws; 

But  see,  how  fast  runneth  the  shepherd  swain 
To  save  the  innocent  from  the  beast's  paws, 

And  here  with  his  sheephook  hath  him  slain. 
Tell  me,  such  a  cup  hast  thou  ever  seen  ? 
Well  might  it  beseem  any  harvest  queen. 
PER.  Thereto9  will  I  pawn  yonder  spotted  lamb; 

Of  all  my  flock  there  n'is10  such  another, 
For  I  brought  him  up  without  the  dam; 

But  Colin  Clout  reft  me  of  his  brother, 
That  he  purchased  of  me  in  the  plain  field ; 
Sore  against  my  will  was  I  forc'd  to  yield. 
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WIL.  Sicker,1  make  like  account  of  his  brother  ; 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost  \ 
PER.  That  shall  yonder  herdgroom2  and  none  other, 

Which  over  the  pease  hitherward  doth  post. 
WIL.  But,  for  the  sunbeam  so  sore  doth  us  beat, 
Were  not  better  to  shun  the  scorching  heat  ? 
PER.  Well  agreed,  Willie ;  then  set  thee  down,  swain ; 

Such  a  song  never  heardest  thou  but  Colin  sing.  50 
CUD.  'Gin,  when  ye  list,  ye  jolly  shepherds  twain; 

Such  a  judge,  as  Cuddie,  were  for  a  king. 
PER.  '  It  fell  upon  a  holy  eve, 
WIL.       Hey,  ho,  holiday! 
PER.  When  holy  Fathers  wont  to  shrieve ; 
WIL.       Now  ginneth  this  roundelay. 
PER.  Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  high, 
WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  high  hill! 
PER.  The  while  my  flock  did  feed  thereby; 
WIL.       The  while  the  shepherd  self  did  spill;3       eo 
PER.  I  saw  the  bouncing  Bellibone, 
WIL.       Hey,  ho,  Bonnibell! 
PER.  Tripping  over  the  dale  alone; 
WIL.       She  can  trip  it  very  well. 
PER.  Well  decked  in  a  frock  of  gray, 
WIL.       Hey,  ho,  gray  is  greet!4 
PER.  And  in  a  kirtle  of  green  saye,5 
WIL.       The  green  is  for  maidens  meet. 
PER.  A  chapelet  on  her  head  she  wore, 
WIL.       Hey,  ho,  chapelet!  70 

PER.  Of  sweet  violets  therein  was  store, 
WIL.       She  sweeter  than  the  violet. 
PER.  My  sheep  did  leave  their  wonted  food, 
WIL.       Hey,  ho,  seely6  sheep! 
PER.  And  gaz'd  on  her  as  they  were  wood,7 
WIL.       Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keep. 


Truly. 


2  Herds 
man. 


3  Spoil,  in- 
jure. 


4  Mourn 
ing. 

5  Silk. 


6  Simple. 
'Mad. 
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Shot 


Light 
ning. 


Pierced. 


Ruin. 


5  That 
same. 


PER.  As  the  bonilass  passed  by,  77 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  bonilass! 

PER.  She  rov'd l  at  me  with  glancing  eye, 

WIL.       As  clear  as  the  crystal  glass : 

PER.  All  as  the  sunny  beam  so  bright, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  sun-beam! 

PER.  Glanceth  from  Phoebus'  face  forthright, 

WIL.       So  love  into  thy  heart  did  stream : 

PER.  Or  as  the  thunder  cleaves  the  clouds, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  thunder! 

PER.  Wherein  the  lightsome  levin2  shrouds, 

WIL.       So  cleaves  thy  soul  asunder: 

PER.  Or  as  Dame  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  moonlight! 

PER.  Upon  the  glittering  wave  doth  play, 

WIL.       Such  play  is  a  piteous  plight. 

PER.  The  glance  into  my  heart  did  glide, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  glider! 

PER.  Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gryde,3 

WIL.       Such  wounds  soon  waxen  wider. 

PER.  Hasting  to  wrench  the  arrow  out, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  Perigot! 

PER.  I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root, 

WIL.       It  was  a  desperate  shot.  100 

PER.  There  it  rankleth  aye  more  and  more, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  arrow! 

PER.  Ne  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore, 

WIL.       Love  is  a  careless  sorrow. 

PER.  And  though  my  bale4  with  death  I  bought, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  heavy  cheer! 

PER.  Yet  should  thilk5  lass  not  from  my  thought, 

WIL.       So  you  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 

PER.  But  whether  in  painful  love  I  pine, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  pinching  pain!  no 
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PER.  Or  thrive  in  wealth,  she  shall  be  mine,          111 

WIL.       But  if  thou  can  her  obtain. 

PER.  And  if  for  graceless  grief  I  die, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  graceless  grief  ! 

PER.  Witness  she  slew  me  with  her  eye, 

WIL.       Let  thy  folly  be  the  prief.1 

PER.  And  you,  that  saw  it,  simple  sheep, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  the  fair  flock! 

PER.  For  prief  thereof,  my  death  shall  weep, 

WIL.       And  moan  with  many  a  mock.  120 

PER.  So  learn'd  I  love  on  a  holy  eve, 

WIL.       Hey,  ho,  holy-day ! 

PER.  That  ever  since  my  heart  did  grieve, 

WIL.       Now  endeth  our  roundelay/ 

CUD.  Sicker,2  such  a  roundel3  never  heard  I  none; 

Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best, 
And  Willie  is  not  greatly  overgone,4 

So  weren  his  under-songs  well  addrest. 
WIL.  Herdgroom,  I  fear  me  thou  have  a  squint  eye ; 
Arede5  uprightly,  who  has  the  victory.  130 

CUD.  Faith  of  my  soul,  I  deem  each  have  gained; 

Forthy6  let  the  lamb  be  Willie  his  own; 
And  for  Perigot,  so  well  hath  him  pained,7 

To  him  be  the  wroughten  mazer  alone. 
PER.  Perigot  is  well  pleased  with  the  doom,8 
Ne  can  Willie  wite  9  the  witeless  herdgroorn. 
WIL.  Never  dempt 10  more  right  of  beauty,  I  ween, 
The  shepherd  of  Ida  that  judged  Beauty's  queen. 
CUD.  But  tell  me,  shepherds,  should  it  not  yshend11 

Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse       140 
Of  Kosalind  (who  knows  not  Eosalind'?) 

That  Colin  made7?  ilk12  can  I  you  rehearse. 
PER.  Now  say  it,  Cuddie,  as  thou  art  a  lad; 

With  merry  thing  it  ;s  good  to  medle13  sad. 


1  Proof. 


2  Truly. 

3  Rounde- 
lay. 

4  Surpass 
ed. 


5  Declare. 


6  There 
fore. 

7  Exerted 
himself. 

8  Judg 
ment. 

9  Blame. 

10  Deemed. 


1  Dis 
parage. 


12  The 
same. 

13  Mingle. 
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1  Kepeat. 

2  Doing, 
com 
posing. 


Sorrow. 


Dreary. 


WIL.  Faith  of  my  soul,  thou  shalt  ycrowned  be 
In  Colin's  stead,  if  thou  this  song  arede  ;* 

For  never  thing  on  earth  so  pleaseth  me 
As  him  to  hear,  or  matter  of  his  deed,2 

CUD.  Then  listen  each  unto  my  heavy  lay, 

And  tune  your  pipes  as  ruthful  as  ye  may. 


145 


'  Ye  wasteful  Woods !  bear  witness  of  my  woe, 
Wherein  my  plaints  did  oftentimes  resound; 
Ye  careless  Birds  are  privy  to  rny  cries, 
Which  in  your  songs  were  wont  to  make  a  part : 
Thou,  pleasant  Spring,  hast  lull'd  me  oft  asleep, 
Whose  streams  my  trickling  tears  did  oft  augment! 

'  Resort  of  people  doth  my  griefs  augment, 

The  walled  towns  do  work  my  greater  woe  ; 

The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 

The  hollow  echo  of  my  careful  cries.  ieo 

I  hate  the  house,  since  thence  my  love  did  part, 

Whose  wailful  want  debars  mine  eyes  of  sleep. 

*  Let  streams  of  tears  supply  the  place  of  sleep ; 
Let  all,  that  sweet  is,  void ;  and  all,  that  may  augment 
My  dole,3  draw  near!     More  meet  to  wail  my  woe 
Be  the  wild  woods,  my  sorrows  to  resound, 

Than  bed,  nor  bower,  both  which  I  fill  with  cries, 
When  I  them  see  so  waste,  and  find  no  part 

*  Of  pleasure  past.     Here  will  I  dwell  apart 

In  gastful4  grove  therefore,  till  my  last  sleep        170 
Do  close  mine  eyes;  so  shall  I  not  augment 
With  sight  of  such  as  change  my  restless  woe. 
Help  me,  ye  baneful  Birds !  whose  shrieking  sound 
Is  sign  of  dreary  death,  my  deadly  cries 
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*  Most  ruthfully  to  tune :  and  as  my  cries  175 
(Which  of  my  woe  cannot  bewray  least  part) 

You  hear  all  night,  when  Nature  craveth  sleep, 
Increase,  so  let  your  irksome  yells  augment. 
Thus  all  the  nights  in  plaints,  the  day  in  woe, 
I  vowed  have  to  waste,  till  safe  and  sound  iso 

*  She  home  return,  whose  voice's  silver  sound 
To  cheerful  songs  can  change  my  cheerless  cries. 
Hence  with  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part, 
That  blessed  bird,  that  spends  her  time  of  sleep 
In  songs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t'  augment 
The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe. 

'  And  you  that  feel  no  woe,  when  as  the  sound 

Of  these  my  nightly  cries  ye  hear  apart, 

Let  break  your  sounder  sleep,  and  pity  augment/ 

PER.  0  Colin,  Colin!  the  shepherds' joy,  190 

How  I  admire  each  turning  of  thy  verse ; 

And  Cuddie,  fresh  Cuddie,  the  liefest1  boy, 
How  dolefully  his  dole2  thou  didst  rehearse! 

CUD.  Then  blow  your  pipes,  shepherds,  till  you  be  at 

The  night  hieth  fast,  it 's  time  to  be  gone.      [home ; 

PERIGOT  HIS  EMBLEM.* 

Vincenti  gloria  victi. 

(To  the  conqueror  belongs  the  glory  of  the  conquered.) 

WILLIE'S  EMBLEM.* 
Vinto  non  vitto. 

(Conquered,  not  overcome.) 

CUDDIE'S  EMBLEM.* 
Felice  clii  puo. 

(He  is  happy  who  can.) 
*  '  The  meaning  hereof  is  very  ambiguous :  for  Perigot  by  his  posy 
claiming  the  conquest,  and  Willie  not  yielding,  Cuddie  the  arbiter  of 
their  cause,  and  patron  of  his  own,  seemeth  to  challenge  it,  as  his  due, 
saying,  that  he  is  happy  which  can ;  so  abruptly  ending ;  but  he  meaneth 
either  him,  that  can  win  the  best,  or  moderate  himself  being  best,  and 
leave  off  with  the  best.'— E.  K. 
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1  Quickly. 

2  At  once. 

3  Explain. 

4  Dealt 
with. 

5  Knew. 

6  Sold 
or  ex 
changed. 

7  Dear. 


More. 

9  Easy. 

10  Since. 


SEPTEMBER 


J5GLOGA  NONA. 


ARGUMENT. 


Herein  Diggon  Davie  is  devised  to  be  a  shepherd  that,  in  hope  of  moire 
gain,  drove  his  sheep  into  a  far  country.  The  abuses  whereof,  and 
loose  living  of  Popish  prelates,  by  occasion  of  Hobbinol's  demand,  he 
discourseth  at  large. 

HOBBINOL.      DIGGON   DAVIE. 
HOBBINOL. 

DIGGON  DAVIE  !  I  bid  her  good-day; 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missay. 

DIG.  Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-light, 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight : 
For  day,  that  was,  is  wightly1  past, 
And  now  at  erst2  the  dark  night  doth  hast. 

HOB.  Diggon,  arede3  who  has  thee  so  dight;4 
Never  I  wist5  thee  in  so  poor  a  plight. 
Where  is  the  fair  flock  thou  wast  wont  to  lead? 
Or  be  they  chaffred,6  or  at  mischief  dead?  10 

DIG.  Ah!  for  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  lief,7 
Hobbinol,  I  pray  thee  gall  not  my  old  grief; 
Such  question  rippeth  up  cause  of  new  woe, 
For  one,  opened,  might  unfold  many  moe.8 

HOB.  Nay,  but  sorrow  close  shrouded  in  heart, 
I  know,  to  keep  is  a  burdenous  smart: 
Each  thing  imparted  is  more  eath9  to  bear: 
When  the  rain  is  fallen,  the  clouds  waxen  clear. 
And  now,  sithence10  I  saw  thy  head  last, 
Thrice  three  moons  be  fully  spent  and  past;       20 
Since  when  thou  hast  measured  much  ground, 
And  wandered  well  about  the  world  round, 
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So  as  thou  can  many  things  relate ;  23 

But  tell  me  first  of  thy  flock's  estate. 

DIG.  My  sheep  be  wasted;  (woe  is  me 

therefore !) 

The  jolly  shepherd  that  was  of  yore, 
Is  now  nor  jolly,  nor  shepherd  more. 
In  foreign  coasts  men  said  was  plenty; 
And  so  there  is,  but  all  of  misery : 
I  deem'd  there  much  to  have  eked1  my  store,     so 
But  such  eking  hath  made  my  heart  sore. 
In  those  countries,  whereas  I  have  been, 
No  being  for  those  that  truly  mean ; 
But  for  such,  as  of  guile  maken  gain, 
No  such  country  as  there  to  remain ; 
They  setten  to  sale  their  shops  of  shame, 
And  maken  a  mart  of  their  good  name : 
The  shepherds  there  robben  one  another, 
And  layeri  baits  to  beguile  their  brother ; 
Or  they  will  buy  his  sheep  out  of  the  cote,          40 
Or  they  will  carven  the  shepherd's  throat. 
The  shepherd's  swain  you  cannot  well  ken,2 
But3  it  be  by  his  pride,  from  other  men; 
They  looken  big  as  bulls  that  be  bate,4 
And  bearen  the  crag5  so  stiff  and  so  state,6 
As  cock  on  his  dunghill  crowing  crank.7 

HOB.  Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank,8 
That  uneath9  may  I  stand  any  more; 
And  now  the  western  wind  bloweth  sore, 
That  now  is  in  his  chief  sovereignty,  so 

Beating  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tree; 
Sit  we  down  here  under  the  hill; 
Then  may  we  talk  and  tellen  our  fill, 
And  make  a  mock  at  the  blustering  blast : 
Now  say  on,  Diggon,  whatever  thou  hast. 

VOL.  IV.  S 


In 
creased. 


2  Know. 
8  Unless. 

*  Bated, 
fed. 

5  Neck. 

6  Stoutly. 

7  Courage 
ous. 

8  Weary. 

9  Scarcely. 
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5  Former- 

iy. 

6  Al 
though. 

7  The 

suine. 


Fool. 


9  Know 
not. 

10  Truly. 


11  Such. 


12  Enter 
prise. 


Hour.  DIG.  Hobbin,  ah  Hobbin!  I  curse  the  stound1   56 

2 Left.        That  ever  I  cast  to  have  lorn2  this  ground: 
3  Foolish.    Well-away  the  while  I  was  so  fond  3 
To  leave  the  good,  that  I  had  in  hond, 
In  hope  of  better  that  was  uncouth,4 
So  lost  the  dog  the  flesh  in  his  mouth. 
My  silly  sheep  (ah !  silly  sheep !) 
That  here  by  there  I  whilome5  us'd  to  keep, 
All6  were  they  lusty  as  thou  didest  see, 
Be  all  starved  with  pine  and  penury; 
Hardly  myself  escaped  thilk7  pain, 
Driven  for  need  to  come  home  again. 

HOB.  Ah!  fon,8  now  by  thy  loss  art  taught 
That  seldom  change  the  better  brought: 
Content  who  lives  with  tried  state,  70 

Need  fear  no  change  of  frowning  Fate ; 
But  who  will  seek  for  unknown  gain, 
Oft  lives  by  loss,  and  leaves  with  pain. 

DIG.  I  wot  ne,9  Hobbin,  how  I  was  bewitch'd 
With  vain  desire  and  hope  to  be  enrich'd : 
But,  sicker,10  so  it  is,  as  the  bright  star 
Seemeth  aye  greater  when  it  is  far : 
I  thought  the  soil  would  have  made  me  rich, 
But  now  I  wot  it  is  nothing  sich;11 
For  either  the  shepherds  be  idle  and  still,  so 

And  led  of  their  sheep  what  way  they  will, 
Or  they  be  false,  and  full  of  covetise, 
And  casten  to  compass  many  wrong  emprise  :12 
But  the  more  be  fraught  with  fraud  and  spite, 
Ne  in  good  nor  goodness  taken  delight, 
But  kindle  coals  of  contest  and  ire, 
Wherewith  they  set  all  the  world  on  fire; 
Which  when  they  thinken  again  to  quench, 
With  holy  water  they  do  them  all  drench. 
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They  say  they  con1  to  heaven  the  highway, 
But  by  my  soul  I  dare  undersay2 
They  never  set  foot  in  that  same  troad,3 
But  balk4  the  right  way,  and  strayen  abroad. 
They  boast  they  have  the  devil  at  command, 
But  ask  them  therefore  what  they  have  pawn'd : 
Marry!  that5  great  Pan  bought  with  dear  borrow, 
To  quit6  it  from  the  black  bower7  of  sorrow. 
But  they  have  sold  thilk  same8  long  ago, 
For  they  woulden  draw  with  them  many  moe. 
But  let  them  gang9  alone  a  God's  name ; 
As  they  have  brewed,  so  let  them  bear  blame. 

HOB.  Diggon,  I  pray  thee  speak  not  so  dirk ; 10 
Such  mister  saying11  me  seemeth  to  mirk.12 

DIG.  Then,  plainly  to  speak  of  shepherds'  most 
Bad  is  the  best;  (this  English  is  flat)  [what,13 

Their  ill  haviour  gars14  men  missay 15 
Both  of  their  doctrine,  and  their  fay.16 
They  sayn  the  world  is  much  war17  than  it  wont, 
All  for  her  shepherds  be  beastly  and  blont.18 
Other  sayn,  but  now  truly  I  n'ote,19  no 

All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote  : 
Some  stick  not  to  say,  (hot  coal  on  their  tongue !) 
That  such  mischief  graseth  them  among, 
All  for  they  casten  too  much  of  world's  care, 
To  deck  their  dame,  and  enrich  their  heir; 
For  such  encheason,20  if  you  go  nigh, 
Few  chimneys  reeking  you  shall  espy. 
The  fat  ox,  that  wont  lig21  in  the  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  their  crumenall.22 
Thus  chatten  the  people  in  their  steads, 
Alike  as  a  monster  of  many  heads  : 
But  they,  that  shooten  nearest  the  prick,23 
Sayn,  other  the  fat  from  their  beards  doen  lick  : 


120 


1  Know. 

2  Say  in 
contra 
diction. 

3  Path. 

4  Miss. 


5  That 
which. 

6  Deliver. 
•'i.e.,  hell. 

8  The 
same. 

9  Go. 


10  Darkly. 

11  Kind  of 
speech. 

12  yery 

obscure. 
15  Affairs. 

14  Makes. 

15  Say  evil. 

16  Faith. 

17  Worse, 
is  Un 
polished.  | 

19  Know 
not. 


20  Occa 
sion. 

21  Lie. 

22  Purse. 


23  Mark. 
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Compass. 


2  Shoe. 

3  Toil. 


4  Whole. 


!  5  Will  not. 


Go. 


^  Would 
not. 

8  Yielding. 
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10  False 
hood. 
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For  big  bulls  of  Bashan  brace1  them  about, 
That  with  their  horns  butten  the  more  stout; 
But  the  lean  souls  treaden  under  foot, 
And  to  seek  redress  might  little  boot ; 
For  liker  be  they  to  pluck  away  more, 
Than  ought  of  the  gotten  good  to  restore  : 
For  they  be  like  foul  quagmires  overgrass'd, 
That,  if  thy  galage2  once  sticketh  fast, 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink,3 
Thou  must  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 
Yet  better  leave  off  with  a  little  loss, 
Than  by  much  wrestling  to  lose  the  gross.4 

HOB.  Now,  Diggon,  I  see  thou  speakest  too  pi 
Better  it  were  a  little  to  feign, 
And  cleanly  cover  that  cannot  be  cured; 
Such  ill,  as  is  forced,  must  needs  be  endured. 
But  of  such  pastors  how  do  the  flocks  creep  \         HO 

DIG.  Such  as  the  shepherds,  such  be  their  sheep, 
For  they  nill5  listen  to  the  shepherd's  voice; 
But  if  he  call  them,  at  their  good  choice 
They  wander  at  will  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
And  to  their  folds  yede6  at  their  own  leisure. 
But  they  had  be  better  come  at  their  call; 
For  many  have  unto  mischief  fall, 
And  been  of  ravenous  wolves  yrent, 
All  for  they  nould7  be  buxom8  and  bent.9 

HOB.  Fie  on  thee,  Diggon,  and  all  thy  foul  leasing; 
Well  is  known  that,  sith  the  Saxon  king,*  isi 

Never  was  wolf  seen,  many  nor  some, 
Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Christendom; 
But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  sayn) 
The  more  be  the  foxes  that  here  remain. 

'  Saxon  king : '  King  Edgar,  in  whose  reign  wolves  are  said  to  have 
disappeared  in  England. 
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DIG.  Yes,  but  they  gang1  in  more  secret  wise,  ISG 
And  with  sheeps'  clothing  doen  them  disguise. 
They  walk  not  widely  as  they  were  wont, 
For  fear  of  rangers  and  the  great  hunt, 
But  privily  prowling  to  and  fro,  ieo 

Enaunter2  they  might  be  inly3  know. 

HOB.  Or  privy  or  pert4  if  any  bin,5 
We  have  great  bandogs  will  tear  their  skin. 

DIG.  Indeed  thy  Ball  is  a  bold  big  cur, 
And  could  make  a  jolly  hole  in  their  fur : 
But  not  good  dogs  them  needeth  to  chase, 
But  heedy  shepherds  to  discern  their  face ; 
For  all  their  craft  is  in  their  countenance, 
They  be  so  grave  and  full  of  maintenance.6 
But"  shall  I  tell  thee  what  myself  know  170 

Chanced  to  Roffin  not  long  ago  ? 

HOB.  Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight,7 
For  not  but  well  might  him  betight : 8 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  and  merciable,9 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.10 
Colin  Clout,  I  ween,  be  his  self  boy, 
(Ah,  for  Colin!  he  whilome11  my  joy:) 
Shepherds  such,  God  might  us  many  send, 
That  doen  so  carefully  their  flocks  tend. 

DIG.  Thilk12  same  shepherd  might  I  well  mark, 
He  has  a  dog  to  bite  or  to  bark;  iso 

Never  had  shepherd  so  keen  a  cur, 
That  waketh  and  if  but  a  leaf  stur. 
Whilome  there  wonned13  a  wicked  wolf, 
That  with  many  a  lamb  had  gutted  his  gulf, 
And  ever  at  night  wont  to  repair 
Unto  the  flock,  when  the  welkin  shone  fair, 
Yclad  in  clothing  of  silly  sheep, 
When  the  good  old  man  used  to  sleep; 


Go. 
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that. 
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13  Dwelt. 
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Quickly. 


3  Weaned 
young 
ling. 


4  Wider. 

5  Him  and 
her. 


Learned. 


Then  at  midnight  he  would  bark  and  bawl,  100 

(For  he  had  eft1  learned  a  curres  call,) 
As  if  a  wolf  were  among  the  sheep : 
With  that  the  shepherd  would  break  his  sleep 
Was        And  send  out  Lowder  (for  so  his  dog  hote2) 
To  range  the  fields  with  wide  open  throat. 
Then,  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away, 
This  wolvish  sheep  would  catchen  his  prey, 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  weanel  wast ; 3 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  he  speed  him  fast. 
Long  time  he  used  this  slippery  prank,  200 

Ere  Roffy  could  for  his  labour  him  thank. 
At  end,  the  shepherd  his  practice  spied, 
(For  Eoffy  is  wise,  and  as  Argus  eyed,) 
And,  when  at  even  he  came  to  the  flock, 
Fast  in  their  folds  he  did  them  lock, 
And  took  out  the  wolf  in  his  counterfeit  coat, 
And  let  out  the  sheep's  blood  at  his  throat. 

HOB.  Marry,  Diggon,  what  should  him  affray 
To  take  his  own  where  ever  it  lay  ? 
For,  had  his  weasand  been  a  little  widder,4  210 

He  would  have  devoured  both  hidder  and  shidder.5 

DIG.  Mischief  light  on  him,  and  God's  great  curse, 
Too  good  for  him  had  been  a  great  deal  worse ; 
For  it  was  a  perilous  beast  above  all, 
And  eke  had  he  cond6  the  shepherd's  call, 
And  oft  in  the  night  came  to  the  sheep-cote, 
And  called  Lowder,  with  a  hollow  throat, 
As  if  the  old  man  self  had  been : 
The  dog  his  master's  voice  did  it  ween, 
Yet  half  in  doubt  he  opened  the  door,  220 

And  ran  out  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 
No  sooner  was  out,  but,  swifter  than  thought, 
Fast  by  the  hide  the  wolf  Lowder  caught  j 
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And,  had  not  Roffy  run  to  the  steven,1  224 

Lowder  had  been  slain  thilk2  same  even. 

HOB.  God  shield,  man,  he  should  so  ill  have  thrive, 
All  for  he  did  his  devoir3  belive.4 
If  such  be  wolves,  as  thou  hast  told, 
How  might  we,  Diggon,  them  behold? 

DIG.  How,  but,  with  heed  and  watchfulness,     230 
Forstallen  them  of  their  wiliness : 
Forth y5  with  shepherd  sits6  not  play, 
Or  sleep,  as  some  doen,  all  the  long  day; 
But  ever  liggen7  in  watch  and  ward, 
From  sudden  force  their  flocks  for  to  guard. 

HOB.  Ah!  Diggon,  thilk  same  rule  were  too 
All  the  cold  season  to  watch  and  wait :  [strait,8 

We  be  of  flesh,  men  as  other  be, 
Why  should  we  be  bound  to  such  misery? 
Whatever  thing  lacketh  changeable  rest,  240 

Must  needs  decay,  when  it  is  at  best. 

DIG.  Ah !  but,  Hobbinol,  all  this  long  tale 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  me  forhaile;9 
What  shall  I  do?  what  way  shall  I  wend,10 
My  piteous  plight  and  loss  to  amend? 
Ah!  good  Hobbinol,  might  I  thee  pray 
Of  aid  or  counsel  in  my  decay? 

HOB.  Now  by  iny  soul,  Diggon,  I  lament 
The  hapless  mischief  that  has  thee  hent;11 
Natheless  thou  seest  my  lowly  sail,  25 o 

That  fro  ward  Fortune  doth  ever  availe  : 12 
But,  were  Hobbinol  as  God  might  please, 
Diggon  should  soon  find  favour  and  ease : 
But  if  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort, 
So  as  I  can  I  will  thee  comfort; 
There  mayst  thou  lig13  in  a  vetchy14  bed, 
Till  fairer  Fortune  shew  forth  his  head. 


1  Noise. 

2  That. 


8  Duty. 
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Faint. 


DIG.  Ah!  Hobbinol,  God  may  it  thee  requite; 
Diggon  on  few  such  friends  did  ever  light. 

DIGGON'S  EMBLEM. 
Inopem  me  copia  fecit. 

(Plenty  has  made  me  poor.) 


OCTOBER 


DECIMA. 


ARGUMENT. 

In  Cuddie  is  set  out  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  Poet,  which,  finding  no  main 
tenance  of  his  state  and  studies,  complaineth  of  the  contempt  of 
Poetry,  and  the  causes  thereof  :  specially  having  been  in  all  ages,  and 
even  amongst  the  most  barbarous,  always  of  singular  account  and 
honour,  and  being  indeed  so  worthy  and  commendable  an  art;  or 
rather  no  art,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten 
by  labour  and  learning,  but  adorned  with  both;  and  poured  into  the 
wit  by  a  certain  Enthousiasmos  and  celestial  inspiration,  as  the  Author 
hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  his  book  called  The  English 
Poet,  which  book  being  lately  come  to  my  hands,  I  mind  also  by  God's 
grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish. 

PIERS.       CUDDIE. 
PIERS. 

CUDDIE,  for  shame,  hold  up  thy  heavy  head, 
And  let  us  cast  with  what  delight  to  chase 
And  weary  this  long  ling'ring  Phoebus'  race. 
Whilome1  thou  wont  the  shepherds'  lads  to  lead 
In  rhymes,  in  riddles,  and  in  bidding  base ; 2 
Now  they  in  thee,  and  thou  in  sleep,  art  dead. 

CUD.  Piers,  I  have  piped  erst3  so  long  with  pain, 
That  all  mine  oaten  reeds  be  rent  and  wore, 
And  my  poor  Muse  hath  spent  her  spared  store, 
Yet  little  good  hath  got,  and  much  less  gain.          10 
Such  pleasance  makes  the  grasshopper  so  poor, 
And  lig4  so  laid,6  when  winter  doth  her  strain. 
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The  dapper  ditties,1  that  I  wont  devise,  13 

To  feed  youth's  fancy,  and  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  much;  what  I  the  bett2  forthy  ?3 
They  have  the  pleasure,  I  a  slender  prise : 
I  beat  the  bush,  the  birds  to  them  do  fly : 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise  ? 

PIERS.  Cuddie,  the  praise  is  better  than  the  price, 
The  glory  eke  much  greater  than  the  gain :  20 

0  what  an  honour  is  it,  to  restrain 
The  lust  of  lawless  youth  with  good  advice, 
Or  prick  them  forth  with  pleasance  of  thy  vein, 
Whereto  thou  list  their  trained  wills  entice! 

Soon  as  thou  'ginn'st  to  set  thy  notes  in  frame, 
0  how  the  rural  routs4  to  thee  do  cleave! 
Seemeth  thou  dost  their  soul  of  sense  bereave, 
All  as  the  shepherd5  that  did  fetch  his  dame 
From  Pluto's  baleful  bower  withouten  leave ; 
His  music's  might  the  hellish  hound  did  tame.        so 

CUD.  So  praisen  babes  the  peacock's  spotted  train, 
And  wondren  at  bright  Argus'  blazing  eye ; 
But  who  rewards  him  e'er  the  more  forthy, 
Or  feeds  him  once  the  fuller  by  a  grain  ? 
Such  praise  is  smoke,  that  sheddeth  in  the  sky ; 
Such  words  be  wind,  and  wasten  soon  in  vain. 

PIERS.  Abandon  then  the  base  and  viler  clown ; 
Lift  up  thyself  out  of  the  lowly  dust, 
And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  of  giusts ; 6 
Turn  thee  to  those  that  wield  the  awful  crown,      40 
To  doubted7  knights,  whose  woundless8  armour  rusts, 
And  helms  unbruised  waxen  daily  brown. 


1  Pretty 
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7  Soon. 


Lie. 


Daring 
deeds. 


There  may  thy  Muse  display  her  flutt'ring  wing,     43 
And  stretch  herself  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whither  thou  list  in  fair  Elisa  *  rest, 
Or,  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  to  sing, 
Advance  the  Worthy  whom  she  loveth  best, 
That  first  the  White  Bear  to  the  stake  did  brino-. 


:. 


And,  when  the  stubborn  stroke  of  stronger  stounds1 
Has  somewhat  slack'd  the  tenor  of  thy  string,        so 
Of  love  and  lustihead  then  mayst  thou  sing, 
And  carol  loud,  and  lead  the  Miller's  round,2 
All3  were  Elisa  one  of  thilk4  same  ring; 
So  might  our  Cuddie's  name  to  heaven  sound. 

CUD.  Indeed  the  Eomish  Tityrus,5 1  hear, 
Through  his  Mecsenas  left  his  oaten  reed, 
Whereon  he  erst6  had  taught  his  flocks  to  feed, 
And  laboured  lands  to  yield  the  timely  ear, 
And  eft7  did  sing  of  wars  and  deadly  dreed 
So  as  the  heavens  did  quake  his  verse  to  hear.        GO 

But  ah !  Mecaenas  is  y clad  in  clay, 
And  great  Augustus  long  ago  is  dead, 
And  all  the  worthies  liggen8  wrapt  in  lead, 
That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  play: 
For  ever,  who  in  derring-do9  were  dread, 
The  lofty  verse  of  them  was  loved  aye. 

But  after  Virtue  gan  for  age  to  stoop, 
And  mighty  Manhood  brought  a  bed  of  ease, 
The  vaunting  poets  found  nought  worth  a  pease 
To  put  in  press  among  the  learned  troop;  70 

Then  gan  the  streams  of  flowing  wits  to  cease, 
And  sunbright  honour  penn'd  in  shameful  coop. 

*  'Elisa:'  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  '  Worthy'  is  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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And  if  that  any  buds  of  Poesy,  73 

Yet  of  the  old  stock,  gan  to  shoot  again, 

Or  it  men's  follies  must  to-force1  to  feign, 

And  roll  with  rest  in  rhymes  of  ribaudry ; 2 

Or,  as  it  sprung,  it  wither  must  again; 

Tom  Piper  makes  us  better  melody. 

PIERS.  0  peerless  Po'sy !  where  is  then  thy  place  I 
If  nor  in  princes'  palace  thou  dost  sit,  so 

(And  yet  is  princes'  palace  the  most  fit,) 
Ne  breast  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace, 
Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit, 
And,  whence  thou  cam'st,  fly  back  to  heaven  apace. 

CUD.  Ah!  Percy,  it  is  ail-to3  weak  and  wan, 
So  high  to  soar  and  make  so  large  a  flight; 
Her  pieced4  pinions  be  not  so  in  plight : 
For  Colin  fits  such  famous  flight  to  scan ; 
He,  were  he  not  with  love  so  ill  bedight,5 
Would  mount  as  high  and  sing  as  sweet  as  swan.  90 

PIERS.  Ah !  f on ; 6  for  Love  does  teach  him  climb 

so  high, 

And  lifts  him  up  out  of  the  loathsome  mire ; 
Such  immortal  mirror,  as  he  doth  admire, 
•Would  raise  one's  mind  above  the  starry  sky, 
And  cause  a  caitiff  courage7  to  aspire; 
For  lofty  love  doth  loathe  a  lowly  eye. 

CUD.  All  otherwise  the  state  of  Poet  stands; 
For  lordly  Love  is  such  a  tyrant  fell, 
That,  where  he  rules,  all  power  he  doth  expel; 
The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  demands,  100 

Ne  wont  with  crabbed  Care  the  Muses  dwell: 
Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webs  in  hand. 
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Who  ever  casts  to  compass  weighty  prize,  103 

And  thinks  to  throw  out  thund'ring  words  of  threat, 
Let  pour  in  lavish  cups  and  thrifty  bits  of  meat, 
For  Bacchus7  fruit  is  friend  to  Phoebus  wise ; 
And,  when  with  wine  the  brain  begins  to  sweat, 
The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise. 


1  Knowest. 


Strange. 


3  There 
fore. 

4  Temper, 
tune. 


110 


Thou  kenst1  not,  Percie,  how  the  rhyme  should  rage; 
0  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 
And  girt  in  garlands  of  wild  ivy  twine, 
How  I  could  rear  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 
With  quaint2  Bellona  in  her  equipage! 


But  ah !  my  courage  cools  ere  it  be  warm : 
Forthy3  content  us  in  this  humble  shade, 
Where  no  such  troublous  tides  have  us  assay'cl ; 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm.4 

PIERS.  And,  when  my  goats  shall  have  their 

bellies  laid, 
Cuddie  shall  have  a  kid  to  store  his  farm.  120 

CUDDIE'S  EMBLEM.* 
Agitante  calescimus  illo,  dec. 

*  This  emblem  is  portion  of  a  Latin  verse,  expressing  the  thought  of 
the  pastoral,  that  poetry  is  a  fervid  glow  of  inspiration  which  animates  and 
kindles. 
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NOVEMBER. 


UNDECIMA. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  this  xi.  JSglogue  he  bewaileth  the  death  of  some  maiden  of  great  blood, 
whom  he  calleth  Dido.  The  personage  is  secret,  and  to  me  altogether 
unknown,  albeit  of  himself  I  often  required  the  same.  This  JSglogue 
is  made  in  imitation  of  Marot  his  song,  which  he  made  upon  the 
death  of  Loyes  the  French  Queen;  but  far  passing  his  reach,  and  in 
mine  opinion  all  other  the  JSglogues  of  this  Book. 

THENOT.   COLIN. 
THENOT. 

COLIN,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 
As  thou  wert  wont,  songs  of  some  jovisance?1 
Thy  Muse  too  long  slumb'reth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  asleep  through  Love's  misgovernanee. 
Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endless  sovenance2 
Among  the  shepherds'  swains  may  aye  remain, 
Whether  thee  list  thy  loved  lass  advance, 
Or  honour  Pan  with  hymns  of  higher  vein. 

COL.  Thenot,  now  n'is3  the  time  of  merrimake, 
Nor  Pan  to  herie,4  nor  with  Love  to  play;  10 

Such  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 
But  now  sad  winter  welked5  hath  the  day, 
And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yearly  task, 
Ystabled  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay, 
And  taken  up  his  inn6  in  Fishes'*  hask  :7 
Thilk8  sullen  season  sadder  plight  doth  ask, 
And  loatheth  such  delights  as  thou  dost  praise  : 
The  mournful  Muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youth  and  summer  -days;         20 
But  if  thou  algate  9  lust10  light  virelays,11 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  underfong,12 

*  '  Fishes  :  '  the  sun  enters  the  constellation  Pisces  in  November. 


Joyous- 
ness. 


2  Remem 
brance. 


3  Is  not. 

4  Honour. 
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8  The 
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take. 
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1  It  be 
comes. 


Who  but  thyself  deserves  such  poets'  praise  ? 
Relieve  thy  oaten  pipes  that  sleepen  long. 

THE.  The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song, 
Before  him  sits1  the  titmouse  silent  be; 
And  I,  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng, 


2  Drowned 
perished. 

3  Bright. 

4  Maid. 


5  Sorrow. 

6  Yonder. 

7  Lamb. 


Mention 
ed. 


9  Con- 


Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolery. 

Nay,  better  learn  of  them  that  learned  be, 

And  have  been  watered  at  the  Muses'  well ; 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 

And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell : 

But  if  sad  winter's  wrath,  and  season  chill, 

Accord  not  with  thy  Muse's  merriment, 

To  sadder  times  thou  mayst  attune  thy  quill, 

And  sing  of  sorrow  and  death's  dreariment; 

For  dead  is  Dido,45"  dead,  alas  !  and  drent,2 

Dido !  the  great  shepherd  his  daughter  sheen  : 3 

The  fairest  may4  she  was  that  ever  went, 

Her  like  she  has  not  left  behind,  I  ween  :  40 

And,  if  thou  wilt  bewail  my  woful  teen,5 

I  shall  thee  give  yond6  cosset7  for  thy  pain; 

And,  if  thy  rhymes  as  round  and  rueful  been 

As  those  that  did  thy  Rosalind  complain, 

Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gain, 

Than  kid  or  cosset,  which  I  thee  benempt:8 

Then  up,  I  say,  thou  jolly  shepherd  swain, 

Let  not  my  small  demand  be  so  contempt.9 

COL.  Thenot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  dost  me  tempt ; 
But  ah!  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  vein,  50 

10  ^Kshed   And  h°W  my  rhymes  be  rugged  and  unkempt;10 
"imbodV  Yet>  as  *  con>  mJ  conning  I  will  strain.11 

in 

strains. 

Up,  then,  Melpomene!  the  mournful'st  Muse  of  Nine, 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore; 

Dido'  and  'great  shepherd'  both  refer  to  real  persons  unknown. 
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Up,  grisly  ghosts!  and  up  my  rueful  rhyme !  55 

Matter  of  mirth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more ; 
For  dead  she  is,  that  mirth  thee  made  of  yore. 
Dido,  my  dear,  alas!  is  dead, 
Dead,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead. 

0  heavy  herse!1  eo 

Let  streaming  tears  be  poured  out  in  store; 
0  careful  verse ! 

'  Shepherds,  that  by  your  flocks  of  Kentish  downs 

abide, 

Wail  ye  this  woful  waste  of  Nature's  wark; 
Wail  we  the  wight,  whose  presence  was  our  pride; 
Wail  we  the  wight,  whose  absence  is  our  cark;2 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark ; 
The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light, 
And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night. 

0  heavy  herse !  70 

Break  we  our  pipes,  that  shrill'd  as  loud  as  lark; 
0  careful  verse! 

'Why  do  we  longer  live,  (ah!  why  live  we  so  long7?) 

Whose  better  days  Death  hath  shut  up  in  woe? 

The  fairest  flower  our  garland  all  among 

Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  ygo.3 

.Sing  now,  ye  shepherds'  daughters,  sing  no  moo 
The  songs  that  Colin  made  you  in  her  praise, 
But  into  weeping  turn  your  wanton  lays. 

0  heavy  herse!  so 

Now  is  time  to  die :  nay,  time  was  long  ago : 
0  careful  verse ! 

'  Whence  is  it,  that  the  flowret  of  the  field  doth  fade, 

And  lieth  buried  long  in  Winter's  bale ; 

Yet,  soon  as  Spring  his  mantle  hath  display'd, 


1  Rehear 
sal,  tale. 


2  Sorrow. 


3  Gone. 
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It  flow'reth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fail  1                 SQ 

But  thing  on  earth  that  is  of  most  avail, 

As  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 

1  Live 

Reliven1  not  for  any  good. 

again. 

0  heavy  herse!                                               90 

The  branch  once  dead,  the  bud  eke  needs  must  quail  :; 

O  careful  verse! 

'  She,  while  she  was,  (that  was,  a  woful  word  to  sayn  !) 

For  beauty's  praise  and  pleasance  had  no  peer; 

2  Knew 
liow. 

So  well  she  couth2  the  shepherds  entertain 

With  cakes  and  cracknels,  and  such  country  cheer: 

Ne  would  she  scorn  the  simple  shepherd's  swain  ; 

3  Home. 

For  she  would  call  him  often  heme,3 

And  give  him  curds  and  clouted  cream. 

0  heavy  herse!                                              100 

Als  Colin  Clout  she  would  not  once  disdain; 

0  careful  verse! 

. 

'  But  now  such  happy  cheer  is  turn'd  to  heavy  chance, 

4  Pang  of 

Such  pleasance  now  displac'd  by  dolor's  dint  ;  4 

grief. 

All  music  sleeps,  where  Death  doth  lead  the  dance, 

And  shepherds'  wonted  solace  is  extinct. 

6  Coloured. 

The  blue  in  black,  the  green  in  gray,  is  tinct;5 

The  gaudy  garlands  .deck  her  grave, 

6  Adorn. 

The  faded  flowers  her  corse  embrave.6 

0  heavy  herse!                                             no 

Mourn  now,  my  Muse,  now  mourn  with  tears 

be 
sprinkled. 

0  careful  verse  !                               [besprint  ;  7 

'  0  thou  great  shepherd,  Lobbin,  how  great  is  thy 

grief! 

8  Prepared. 

Where  be  the  nosegays  that  she  dight8  for  thee? 

The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a  chief,* 

'  Wrought  with  a  chief  :  '  wrought  into  a  head,  like  a  nosegay. 
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The  knotted  rush-rings,  and  gilt  rosemary?  HG 

For  she  deemed  nothing  too  dear  for  thee 
Ah !  they  be  all  yclad  in  clay ; 
One  bitter  blast  blew  all  away. 

0  heavy  herse!  120 

Thereof  nought  remains  but  the  memory; 
0  careful  verse! 

'Ah  me!  that  dreary  Death  should  strike  so  mortal 

stroke, 

That  can  undo  Dame  Nature's  kindly  course ; 
The  faded  locks  fall  from  the  lofty  oak, 
The  floods  do  gasp,  for  dried  is  their  source. 
And  floods  of  tears  flow  in  their  stead  perforce : 
The  mantled  meadows  mourn, 
Their  sundry  colours  turn. 

0  heavy  herse!  iso 

The  heavens  do  melt  in  tears  without  remorse; 
0  careful  verse ! 

*  The  feeble  flocks  in  field  refuse  their  former  food, 
And  hang  their  heads  as  they  would  learn  to  weep  ; 
The  beasts  in  forest  wail  as  they  were  wood,1  l  Mad. 

Except  the  wolves,  that  chase  the  wandering  sheep, 
Now  she  is  gone  that  safely  did  them  keep : 
The  turtle  on  the  bared  branch 
Laments  the  wound  that  Death  did  launch. 

0  heavy  herse!  140 

And  Philomele  her  song  with  tears  doth  steep ; 
0  careful  verse! 

'  The  water  nymphs,  that  wont  with  her  to  sing  and 
And  for  her  garland  olive  branches  bear,         [dance, 
Now  baleful  boughs  of  cypress  do  advance ; 
The  Muses,  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
Now  bringen  bitter  elder  branches  sere; 
VOL.  iv. T 
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1  Slippery, 
uncer 
tain. 

2  Toil. 
a  Mark 

aimed  at. 
4  Is  not. 


5  In  spite 


Taken. 


Happen 
ed. 


Former- 


The  Fatal  Sisters  eke  repent  143 

Her  vital  thread  so  soon  was  spent. 

0  heavy  herse ! 
Mourn  now,  my  Muse,  now  mourn  with  heavy  cheer; 

0  careful  verse! 

'  0  trustless  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper1  hope 
Of  mortal  men,  that  swink2  and  sweat  for  nought, 
And,  shooting  wide,  doth  miss  the  marked  scope ; 3 
Now  have  I  learn'd  (a  lesson  dearly  bought) 
That  n'is4  on  earth  assurance  to  be  sought; 

For  what  might  be  in  earthly  mould, 

That  did  her  buried  body  hold? 

0  heavy  herse! 

Yet  saw  I  on  the  bier  when  it  was  brought ; 
0  careful  verse! 

'But  maugre5  Death,  and  dreaded  Sisters'  deadly 
And  gates  of  hell,  and  fiery  Furies'  force,         [spite, 
She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night, 
Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse. 
Why  then  weeps  Lobbin  so  without  remorse? 

0  Lobb !  thy  loss  no  longer  lament ; 
Dido  is  dead,  but  into  heaven  hent.6 

0  happy  herse!  170 

Cease  now,  my  Muse,  now  cease  thy  sorrows'  source, 
0  joyful  verse! 

'  Why  wail  we  then  ?  why  weary  we  the  gods  with 
As  if  some  evil  were  to  her  betighf?7  [plaints, 

She  reigns  a  goddess  now  among  the  saints, 
That  whilome8  was  the  saint  of  shepherds  light, 
And  is  installed  now  in  heavens'  height, 

1  see  thee,  blessed  soul!  I  see 
Walk  in  Elysian  fields  so  free. 

0  happy  herse!  iso 
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Might  I  once  come  to  thee,  (0  that  I  might!)       isi 
0  joyful  verse! 

'  Unwise  and  wretched  men,  to  weet1  what 's  good  or 
We  deem  of  death  as  doom  of  ill  desert;  [ill, 

But  knew  we,  fools,  what  it  us  brings  until, 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert ! 2 
No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  assert  ;g 
Fair  fields  and  pleasant  lays4  there  bene ; 5 
The  fields  aye  fresh,  the  grass  aye  green. 

0  happy  herse !  100 

Make  haste,  ye  shepherds,  thither  to  revert. 
0  joyful  verse! 

'  Dido  is  gone  afore ;  (whose  turn  shall  be  the  next  ?) 
There  lives  she  with  the  blessed  gods  in  bliss, 
There  drinks  she  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt, 
And  joys  enjoys  that  mortal  men  do  miss. 
The  honour  now  of  highest  gods  she  is, 

That  whilome6  was  poor  shepherds'  pride, 

While  here  on  earth  she  did  abide. 

0  happy  herse !  200 

Cease  now,  my  song,  my  woe  now  wasted  is ; 
0  joyful  verse!' 

THE.  Ay,  frank  shepherd,  how  be  thy  verses  meint7 
With  doleful  pleasance,  so  as  I  ne  wot8 
Whether  rejoice  or  weep  for  great  constraint! 
Thine  be  the  cosset,9  well  hast  thou  it  got 
Up,  Colin,  up,  enough  thou  mourned  hast; 
Now  'gins  to  mizzle,10  hie  we  homeward  fast       210 

COLIN'S  EMBLEM. 
La  mart  ny  mord. 

(Death  has  lost  its  sting.) 


1  Know. 
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1  Brier. 

2  Was 
named. 

3  Chaucer. 

4  Learn. 


Care. 


6  Also. 


DECEMBER 


jEGLOGA   DUODECIMA. 

ARGUMENT. 


This  Mglogue  (even  as  the  first  began)  is  ended  with  a  complaint  of  Colin 
to  god  Pan;  wherein,  as  weary  of  his  former  ways,  he  proportioned 
his  life  to  the  four  seasons  of  the  year;  comparing  his  youth  to  the 
spring  time,  when  he  was  fresh  and  free  from  love's  folly.  His  man 
hood  to  the  summer,  which,  he  saith,  was  consumed  with  great  heat 
and  excessive  drouth,  caused  through  a  comet  or  blazing  star,  by 
which  he  meaneth  love;  which  passion  is  commonly  compared  to  such 
flames  and  immoderate  heat.  His  ripest  years  he  resembleth  to  an 
unseasonable  harvest,  wherein  the  fruits  fall  ere  they  be  ripe.  His 
latter  age  to  winter's  chill  and  frosty  season,  now  drawing  near  to  his 
last  end. 

THE  gentle  shepherd  sat  beside  a  spring, 

All  in  the  shadow  of  a  bushy  brere,1 

That  Colin  hight,2  which  well  could  pipe  and  sing, 

For  he  of  Tityrus3  his  song  did  lere:4 
There,  as  he  sat  in  secret  shade  alone, 
Thus  gan  he  make  of  love  his  piteous  moan. 

'  0  sovereign  Pan !  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep,5 
And,  when  our  flocks  into  mischance  might  fall, 
Dost  save  from  mischief  the  unwary  sheep,  10 

Als6  of  their  masters  hast  no  less  regard 

Than  of  the  flocks,  which  thou  dost  watch  and 

[ward; 

'  I  thee  beseech  (so  be  thou  deign  to  hear 
Eude  ditties,  tun'd  to  shepherd's  oaten  reed, 
Or  if  I  ever  sonnet  sung  so  clear, 
As  it  with  pleasance  might  thy  fancy  feed,) 

Hearken  a  while,  from  thy  green  cabinet, 

The  rural  song  of  careful  Colinet. 

*  Translated  freely  from  the  French  of  Marot. 
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6  Whilome1  in  youth,  when  flower'd  my  joyful  spring, 
Like  swallow  swift  I  wander'd  here  and  there;      20 
For  heat  of  heedless  lust  me  so  did  sting, 
That  I  of  doubted  danger  had  no  fear: 

I  went  the  wasteful  woods  and  forest  wide, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  be  espied. 


'  I  wont  to  range  amid  the  mazy  thicket, 
And  gather  nuts  to  make  my  Christmas-game, 
And  joyed  oft  to  chase  the  trembling  pricket,2 
Or  hunt  the  heartless  hare  till  she  were  tame. 
What  recked  I  of  wintry  age's  waste? — 
Then  deemed  I  my  spring  would  ever  last. 


so 


6  How  often  have  I  scaled  the  craggy  oak, 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest  \ 
How  have  I  wearied,  with  many  a  stroke, 
The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 

Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuts  at  strife? 

For  like  to  me  was  liberty  and  life. 

« And  for  I  was  in  thilk3  same  looser  years, 
(Whether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from  my  birth, 
Or  I  too  much  believ'd  my  shepherd  peers,) 
Somedele4  ybent  to  song  and  music's  mirth,  40 

A  good  old  shepherd,  Wrenock  was  his  name, 
Made  me  by  art  more  cunning  in  the  same. 

'Fro  thence  I  durst  in  derring6  to  compare 
With  shepherd's  swain  whatever  fed  in  field; 
And,  if  that  Hobbinol  right  judgment  bare, 
To  Pan  his  own  self  pipe  I  need  not  yield: 

For,  if  the  flocking  nymphs  did  follow  Pan, 

The  wiser  Muses  after  Colin  ran. 


1  Former 
ly. 
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deeds. 
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'  But,  ah  !  such  pride  at  length  was  ill  repaid  ;         49 

1  In  truth. 
2  Lost. 

The  shepherd's  god  (perdie,1  god  was  he  none) 
My  hurtless  pleasance  did  me  ill  upbraid, 
My  freedom  lorn,2  my  life  he  left  to  moan. 

Love  they  him  called  that  gave  me  check-mate, 

3  Called. 

But  better  might  they  have  behote3  him  Hate. 

*  Then  gan  my  lovely  spring  bid  me  farewell, 

And  summer  season  sped  him  to  display 

(For  Love  then  in  the  Lion's  house  did  dwell,) 
The  raging  fire  that  kindled  at  his  ray. 
A  comet  stirr'd  up  that  unkindly  heat, 

That  reigned  (as  men  said)  in  Venus'  seat,          GO 

'  Forth  was  I  led,  not  as  I  wont  afore, 
When  choice  I  had  to  choose  my  wand'ring  way, 

But  whether  luck  and  love's  unbridled  lore 

Would  lead  me  forth  on  Fancy's  bit  to  play  : 

The  bush  my  bed,  the  bramble  was  my  bower, 

4  Afflic 
tion. 

The  woods  can  witness  many  a  woful  stowre.4 

*  Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 

Working  her  formal  rooms  in  waxen  frame, 

The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see, 

5  Toads. 

And  loathed  paddocks5  lording  on  the  same:          70  1 

And,  where  the  chanting  birds  lull'd  me  asleep, 

6  Abode. 

The  ghastly  owl  her  grievous  inn6  doth  keep. 

'Then  as  the  spring  gives  place  to  elder  Time, 

And  bringeth  forth  the  fruit  of  summer's  pride  ; 

All  so  my  age,  now  passed  youthly  prime, 

To  things  of  riper  season  self  applied, 

And  learn'd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 

Such  as  might  save  my  sheep  and  me  fro  shame. 
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'  To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale,  79 

And  baskets  of  bulrushes,  was  my  wont : 
Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sale1 
Was  better  seen,  or  hurtful  beasts  to  honf? 
I  learned  als2  the  signs  of  heaven  to  ken,3 
How  Phoebus  fails,  where  Venus  sets,  and  when. 

'And  tried  time  yet  taught  me  greater  things; 
The  sudden  rising  of  the  raging  seas, 
The  sooth4  of  birds  by  beating  of  their  wings, 
The  power  of  herbs,  both  which  can  hurt  and  ease, 
And  which  be  wont  t'  enrage  the  restless  sheep, 
And  which  be  wont  to  work  eternal  sleep.          90 

'  But,  ah  !  unwise  and  witless  Colin  Clout, 
That  kydst5  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed, 
Yet  kydst  not  one  to  cure  thy  sore  heart -root, 
Whose  rankling  wound  as  yet  does  rifely6  bleed. 

Why  livest  thou  still,  and  yet  hast  thy  death's 
wound  ? 

Why  diest  thou  still,  and  yet  alive  art  found  ? 

'  Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  ail-to  rathe;7 
The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turn'd  to  scathe.  100 

Of  all  the  seed,  that  in  my  youth  was  sown, 
Was  none  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

'  My  boughs  with  blooms  that  crowned  were  at  first, 
And  promised  of  timely  fruit  such  store, 
Are  left  both  bare  and  barren  now  at  erst;8 
The  flattering  fruit  is  fallen  to  ground  before, 

And  rotted  ere  they  were  half  mellow  ripe ; 

My  harvest,  waste,  my  hope  away  did  wipe. 


1  Wicker 
net. 

2  Also. 

3  Know. 


Sooth 
saying. 


5  Knowest 


Abun 
dantly. 


Too 
early. 


8  At  last. 
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DECEMBER. 


1  Adorn. 


2  Former- 


3  Unsweet. 


Sifted. 


*  Assault. 


6  Age. 

7  Put. 
•Be 
sprinkled. 


'The  fragrant  flowers,  that  in  my  garden  grew,     103 
Be  withered,  as  they  had  been  gathered  long : 
Their  roots  be  dried  up  for  lack  of  dew, 
Yet  dewed  with  tears  they  have  been  ever  among. 
Ah!  who  has  wrought  my  Rosalind  this  spite, 
To  spoil  the  flowers  that  should  her  garland  dight  1 l 


And  I,  that  whilome2  wont  to  frame  my  pipe 
Unto  the  shifting  of  the  shepherd's  foot, 
Such  follies  now  have  gathered  as  too  ripe, 
And  cast  them  out  as  rotten  and  unsoote.3 

The  looser  lass  I  cast  to  please  no  more ; 

One  if  I  please,  enough  is  me  therefore. 


'  And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope.  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedy  crop  of  care ;      [sheave, 
Which,  when  I  thought  have  thresh'd  in  swelling 
Cockle  for  corn,  and  chaff  for  barley,  bare : 
Soon  as  the  chaff  should  in  the  fan  be  fin'd,4 
All  was  blown  away  of  the  wavering  wind. 

'  So  now  my  year  draws  to  his  latter  term, 
My  spring  is  spent,  my  summer  burnt  up  quite ; 
My  harvest  hastes  to  stir  up  Winter  stern, 
And  bids  him  claim  with  rigorous  rage  his  right:  130 
So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stour;5 
So  now  his  blust'ring  blast  each  coast  doth  scour. 

*  The  careful  cold  hath  nipt  my  rugged  rind, 
And  in  my  face  deep  furrows  eld6  hath  pight:7 
My  head  besprent8  with  hoary  frost  I  find, 
And  by  mine  eye  the  crow  his  claw  doth  write : 

Delight  is  laid  abed;  and  pleasure  past; 

No  sun  now  shines;  clouds  have  all  overcast. 
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'  Now  leave,  ye  shepherds'  boys,  your  merry  glee ; 
My  Muse  is  hoarse  and  weary  of  this  stouncl:1     140 
Here  will  I  hang  my  pipe  upon  this  tree, 
Was  never  pipe  of  reed  did  better  sound : 
Winter  is  come  that  blows  the  bitter  blast, 
And  after  winter  dreary  death  does  hast. 

'  Gather  together,  ye  my  little  flock, 
My  little  flock,  that  was  to  me  so  lief  ;2 
Let  me,  ah !  let  me  in  your  folds  ye  lock, 
Ere  the  breme3  winter  breed  you  greater  grief. 
Winter  is  come,  that  blows  the  baleful  breath, 
And  after  winter  cometh  timely  death.  150 

'  Adieu,  delights,  that  lulled  me  asleep; 

Adieu,  my  dear,  whose  love  I  bought  so.  dear; 

Adieu,  my  little  lambs  and  loved  sheep ; 

Adieu,  ye  woods,  that  oft  my  witness  were : 
Adieu,  good  Hobbinol,  that  was  so  true, 
Tell  Eosalind,  her  Colin  bids  her  adieu/ 


COLIN'S  EMBLEM. 


Vivitur  ingenio:  ccetera  mortis  erunt. 

(The  creations  of  genius  live;  other  things  shall  be  the  pr^y  of  death.) 


Effort. 


2  Dear. 


Sharp. 
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1  Way. 

2  Chaucer. 


EPILOGUE. 


Lo !  I  have  made  a  Calender  for  every  year, 
That  steel  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance,  shall 

outwear; 

And,  if  I  marked  well  the  stars'  revolution, 
It  shall  continue  till  the  world's  dissolution, 
To  teach  the  ruder  shepherd  how  to  feed  his  sheep, 
And  from  the  falser's  fraud  his  folded  flock  to  keep. 

Go,  little  Calender!  thou  hast  a  free  passport; 
Go  but  a  lowly  gate1  amongst  the  meaner  sort: 
Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  Tityrus2  his  style, 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim*  that  the  ploughman  play'd  a 

while ; 

But  follow  them  far  off,  and  their  high  steps  adore ; 
The  better  please,  the  worse  despise ;  I  ask  no  more. 

MERGE  NON  MERCEDE. 

(For  recompense,  but  not  for  hire.) 

*  'The  pilgrim : '  perhaps  the  author  of  the  '  Visions  of  Pierce  Plough 
man.' 


MUIOPOTMOS:* 

OR, 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  BUTTEEFLY, 

BY  ED.  SR 
DEDICATED  TO  THE  MOST  FAIR  AND  VIRTUOUS  LADY, 

THE  LADY  CAEEY.t 
1590. 


*  Written  on  a  real  occasion,  but  what,  has  not  transpired, 
t  The  lady  of  Sir  George  Carey,  who  became  Lord  Hunsdon  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1596. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORTHY  AND  VIRTUOUS  LADY, 

THE  LADY  CAEEY. 


MOST  brave  and  bountiful  Lady,  for  so  excellent  favours  as  I  have  receh 
your  sweet  hands,  to  offer  these  few  leaves  as  in  recompense,  should  be  as  to 
offer  flowers  to  the  gods  for  their  divine  benefits.  Therefore  I  have  deter 
mined  to  give  myself  wholly  to  you,  as  quite  abandoned  from  myself,  and 
absolutely  vowed  to  your  services :  which  in  all  right  is  ever  held  for  full 
recompense  of  debt  or  damage,  to  have  the  person  yielded.  My  person  I  wot 
well  how  little  worth  it  is.  But  the  faithful  mind  and  humble  zeal  which  I 
bear  unto  your  Ladyship  may  perhaps  be  more  of  price,  as  may  please  you 
to  account  and  use  the  poor  service  thereof ;  which  taketh  glory  to  advance 
your  excellent  parts  and  noble  virtues,  and  to  spend  itself  in  honouring  you ; 
not  so  much  for  your  great  bounty  to  myself,  which  yet  may  not  be  un- 
minded;  nor  for  name  or  kindred's  sake  by  you  vouchsafed;  being  also 
regardable ;  as  for  that  honourable  name,  which  ye  have  by  your  brave  deserts 
purchased  to  yourself,  and  spread  in  the  mouths  of  all  men :  with  which  I 
have  also  presumed  to  grace  my  verses ;  and,  under  your  name,  to  commend 
to  the  world  this  small  Poem.  The  which  beseeching  your  Ladyship  to  take 
in  worth,*  and  of  all  things  therein  according  to  your  wonted  graciousness  to 
make  a  mild  construction,  I  humbly  pray  for  your  happiness. 

Your  Ladyship,  ever  humbly, 

E.  S. 

*  Patiently,  indulgently. 
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MUIOPOTMOS: 


OB, 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  BUTTERFLY. 


I  SING  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 
Stirr'd  up  through  wrathful  Nemesis'  despite, 
Betwixt  two  mighty  ones  of  great  estate, 
Drawn  into  arms,  and  proof  of  mortal  fight, 
Through  proud  ambition  and  heart-swelling  hate, 
Whilst  neither  could  the  other's  greater  might 
And  sdeignful  scorn  endure ;  that  from  small  jar 
Their  wraths  at  length  broke  into  open  war. 

The  root  whereof  and  tragical  effect, 
Vouchsafe,  0  thou  the  mournfuTst  Muse  of  nine,  10 
That  wont'st  the  tragic  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine,1 
'Reveal  to  me,  and  all  the  means  detect, 
Through  which  sad  Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchedness :    And  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men? 

Of  all  the  race  of  silver-winged  Flies 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 
Betwixt  the  centred  earth,  and  azure  skies, 
Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair,  20 


Afflic 
tion. 
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1  Foretold. 


Mount. 


Whilst  Heaven  did  favour  his  felicities,  21 

Than  Clarion,  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
Of  Muscaroll,  and  in  his  father's  sight 
Of  all  alive  did  seem  the  fairest  wight. 


With  fruitful  hope  his  aged  breast  he  fed 

Of  future  good,  which  his  young  toward  years, 

Full  of  brave  courage  and  bold  hardyhed 

Above  th'  ensample  of  his  equal  peers, 

Did  largely  promise,  and  to  him  fore-red,1 

(Whilst  oft  his  heart  did  melt  in  tender  tears,)       so 

That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one, 

As  should  be  worthy  of  his  father's  throne. 

The  fresh  young  Fly,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire 
Of  lustful  youth  began  to  kindle  fast, 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  wast; 
But  joy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast; 
And,  with  unwearied  wings,  each  part  t'  inquire 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  his  renowned  sire.  *o 

For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight, 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  stie2 
Up  to  the  clouds,  and  thence  with  pinions  light 
To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crystal  sky, 
To  view  the  workmanship  of  heaven's  height : 
Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  fly 
Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find; 
And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 

So  on  a  summer's  day,  when  season  mild 

With  gentle  calm  the  world  had  quieted,  50 
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And  high  in  heaven  Hyperion's  fiery  child  51 

Ascending  did  his  beams  abroad  dispread, 
Whiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  smil'd  ; 
Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lustihed, 
After  his  guize  did  cast  abroad  to  fare ; 
And  thereto  gan  his  furnitures  prepare. 

His  breast-plate  first,  that  was  of  substance  pure, 

Before  his  noble  heart  he  firmly  bound, 

That  might  his  life  from  iron  death  assure, 

And  ward  his  gentle  corps  from  cruel  wound :         60 

For  it  by  art  was  framed,  to  endure 

The  bite  of  baleful  steel  and  bitter  stownd,1  i  Blow. 

No  less  than  that  which  Vulcan  made  to  shield 

Achilles'  life  from  fate  of  Trojan  field.' 

And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 

An  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 

In  savage  forest  by  adventure  slew, 

And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be ; 

Which,  spreading  all  his  back  with  dreadful  view, 

Made  all,  that  him  so  horrible  did  see,  70 

Think  him  Alcides  with  the  lion's  skin, 

When  the  Nsemean  conquest  he  did  win. 

Upon  his  head,  his  glistering  burganet,2  * Helmet. 

The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderous  device, 

And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  set: 

The  metal  was  of  rare  and  passing  price ; 

Not  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  fet, 

Nor  costly  oricalch3  from  strange  Phcenice;  3  A  kind 

But  such  as  could  both  Phcebus'  arrows  ward, 

And  th'  hailing  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard.          so 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fix'd  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlanced  towards  either  side, 
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1  A  light 
vessel. 


2  Avenged. 


Taken 
off. 


Like  two  sharp  spears,  his  enemies  to  gore: 
Like  as  a  warlike  brigandine,1  applied 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatful  pikes  afore, 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide 
So  did  this  Fly  outstretch  his  fearful  horns, 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terror  more  adorns. 

Lastly  his  shiny  wings  as  silver  bright, 
Painted  with  thousand  colours  passing  far 
All  painter's  skill,  he  did  about  him  dight : 
Not  half  so  many  sundry  colours  are 
In  Iris'  bow;  ne  heaven  doth  shine  so  bright, 
Distinguished  with  many  a  twinkling  star; 
Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train, 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain. 

Ne  (may  it  be  withouten  peril  spoken) 
The  Archer  god,  the  son  of  Cytheree, 
That  joys  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken,2 
And  heaped  spoils  of  bleeding  hearts  to  see, 
Bears  in  his  wings  so  many  a  changeful  token. 
Ah !  my  liege  lord,  forgive  it  unto  me, 
If  ought  against  thine  honour  I  have  told ; 
Yet  sure  those  wings  were  fairer  manifold. 

Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  Court  full  oft 
Beholding  them,  him  secretly  envied, 
And  wish'd  that  two  such  fans,  so  silken  soft, 
And  golden  fair,  her  love  would  her  provide ; 
Or  that,  when  them  the  gorgeous  Fly  had  doft,3 
Some  one,  that  would  with  grace  be  gratified,        no 
From  him  would  steal  them  privily  away, 
And  bring  to  her  so  precious  a  prey. 

Eeport  is  that  dame  Venus  on  a  day, 

In  spring  when  flowers  do  clothe  the  fruitful  ground, 
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Walking  abroad  with  all  her  nymphs  to  play,        115 

Bade  her  fair  damsels  flocking  her  around 

To  gather  flowers,  her  forehead  to  array:     . 

Amongst  the  rest  a  gentle  nymph  was  found, 

Hight1  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crew 

In  curteous  usage  and  unstained  hue.  120 

Who  being  nimbler  jointed  than  the  rest, 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store 
Of  the  fields'  honour,  than  the  others  best ; 
Which  they  in  secret  hearts  envying  sore, 
Told  Venus,  when  her  as  the  worthiest 
She  prais'd,  that  Cupid  (as  they  heard  before) 
Did  lend  her  secret  aid,  in  gathering 
Into  her  lap  the  children  of  the  Spring. 

Whereof  the  goddess  gathering  jealous  fear, 
Not  yet  unmindful,  how  not  long  ago  130 

Her  son  to  Psyche  secret  love  did  bear, 
|  And  long  it  close  conceal'd,  till  mickle2  woe 
Thereof  arose,  and  many  a  rueful  tear; 
Reason  with  sudden  rage  did  overgo; 
And,  giving  hasty  credit  to  th'  accuser, 
Was  led  away  of  them  that  did  abuse  her. 

Eftsoons3  that  damsel,  by  her  heavenly  might, 

.She  turn'd  into  a  winged  butterfly, 

In  the  wide  air  to  make  her  wand'ring  flight; 

And  all  those  flowers,  with  which  so  plenteously  140 

Her  lap  she  filled  had,  that  bred  her  spite, 

She  placed  in  her  wings,  for  memory 

Of  her  pretended  crime,  though  crime  none  were : 

Since  which  that  fly  them  in  her  wings  doth  bear. 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  ready  dight, 
Unto  his  journey  did  himself  address, 


VOL.  IV. 


1  Called. 


2  Much. 


3  Imme 
diately. 
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And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight:       ur 

Over  the  fields,  in  his  frank  lustiness, 

And  all  the  champaign  o'er  he  soared  light; 

And  all  the  country  wide  he  did  possess,  iso 

Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteously, 

That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envy. 

The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  meadows  green, 
With  his  air-cutting  wings  he  measured  wide, 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unseen. 
Nor  the  rank  grassy  fens'  delights  untried. 
But  none  of  these,  however  sweet  they  been, 
Might  please  his  fancy,  nor  him  cause  t'  abide : 
His  choiceful  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit ; 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit.     160 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprites: 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours  and  alluring  sights; 
And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire, 

;  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights : 
And  all,  that  fair  or  pleasant  may  be  found, 
In  riotous  excess  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  fly, 

From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  other  border;          170 

And  takes  survey,  with  curious  busy  eye, 

Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  set  in  order; 

Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 

Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 

Ne  with  his  feet  their  silken  leaves  deface; 

But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 

And  evermore  with  most  variety, 

And  change  of  sweetness,  (for  all  change  is  sweet,) 
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He  casts  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfy, 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herb  most  meet, 
Or  of  the  dew,  which  yet  on  them  does  lie,  * 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet  : 
And  then  he  percheth  on  some  branch  thereby, 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 

And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play, 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  Paradise  ; 
The  wholesome  saulge,  and  lavender  still  gray, 
Bank-smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes, 
The  roses  reigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 
Sharp  isope*  good  for  green  wounds'  remedies, 
Fair  marigolds,  and  bees-alluring  thyme, 
Sweet  marjoram,  and  daisies  decking  prime: 

Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still, 
Embathed  balm,  and  cheerful  galingale, 
Fresh  costmary,  and  breathful  camomill, 
Dull  poppy,  and  drink-quick'ning  setuale, 
Vein-healing  verven,  and  head-purging  dill, 
Sound  savory,  and  bazil  hearty-hale, 
Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  perseline, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosmarine. 
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whatso  else  of  virtue  good  or  ill 
Grew  in  this  garden,  fetched  from  -far  away, 
Of  every  one  he  takes,  and  tastes  at  will, 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  prey. 
Then  when  he  hath  both  play'd,  and  fed  his  fill, 
In  the  warm  sun  he  doth  himself  embay,1 
And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  suffisance2 
Of  all  his  gladfulness,  and  kingly  joyance. 

*  '  Isope,'  hyssop;  the  rest  chiefly  old  names  for  well-known  flowers  and 
herbs. 


1  Bathe. 

2  Abun 
dance. 
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What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature                   209 

Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty, 

And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  Nature, 

To  reign  in  th'  air  from  th'  earth  to  highest  sky, 

To  feed  on  flowers  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature, 

To  take  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye'? 

Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness, 

Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchedness. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  state  ? 

Or  who  can  him  assure  of  happy  day? 

Sith  morning  fair  may  bring  foul  evening  late, 

And  least  mishap  the  most  bliss  alter  may!           220 

For  thousand  perils  lie  in  close  await 

About  us  daily,  to  work  our  decay; 

That  none,  except  a  God,  or  God  him  guide, 

May  them  avoid,  or  remedy  provide. 

And  whatso  Heavens  in  their  secret  doom 

Ordained  have,  how  can  frail  fleshly  wight 

Forecast,  but  it  must  needs  to  issue  come? 

The  sea,  the  air,  the  fire,  the  day,  the  night, 

And  th'  armies  of  their  creatures  all  and  some 

Do  serve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might         230 

War  against  us  the  vassals  of  their  will. 

Who  then  can  save  what  they  dispose  to  spill? 

Not  thou,  0  Clarion,  though  fairest  thou 

Of  all  thy  kind,  unhappy  happy  Fly, 

Whose  cruel  fate  is  woven  even  now 

Of  Jove's  own  hand,  to  work  thy  misery! 

Ne  may  thee  help  the  many  hearty  vow, 

Which  thy  old  sire  with  sacred  piety 

1  Sprink 
le 

Hath  poured  forth  for  thee,  and  th'  altars  sprent:1 

160.. 

Nought  may  thee  save  from  Heaven's  avengement! 
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It  fortuned  (as  Heavens  had  benight) l  241 

That  in  this  garden,  where  young  Clarion 
Was  wont  to  solace  him,  a  wicked  wight, 
The  foe  of  fair  things,  th'  author  of  confusion, 
The  shame  of  Nature,  the  bondslave  of  Spite, 
Had  lately  built  his  hateful  mansion ; 
And,  lurking  closely,  in  await  now  lay, 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray. 

But  when  he  spied  the  joyous  Butterfly 

In  this  fair  plot  dispacing2  to  and  fro,  25 o 

Fearless  of  foes  and  hidden  jeopardy, 

Lord !  how  he  gan  for  to  bestir  him  tho,3 

And  to  his  wicked  work  each  part  apply! 

His  heart  did  yearn  against  his  hated  foe, 

And  bowels  so  with  rankling  poison  swell'd, 

That  scarce  the  skin  the  strong  contagion  held. 

The  cause,  why  he  this  Fly  so  maliced, 
Was  (as  in  stories  it  is  written  found) 
For  that  his  mother,  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  fine-finger'd  workwoman  on  ground,       26 o 
Arachne,  by  his  means  was  vanquished 
Of  Pallas,  and  in  her  own  skill  confound,4 
When  she  with  her  for  excellence  contended, 
That  wrought  her  shame,  and  sorrow  never  ended. 

For  the  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 

Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd, 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 

For  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield : 

But  the  presumptuous  damsel  rashly  dar'd 

The  goddess  self  to  challenge  to  the  field,  270 

And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill 

Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 


1  Ordain 
ed. 


2  Ranging 
about. 

3  Then. 


Con 
founded. 
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1  Figured 
work. 


2  Springal, 

youth. 
•  Torch. 


4  Enclose, 
fringe. 


280 


Minerva  did  the  challenge  not  refuse,  273 

But  deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make  : 
So  to  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse 
What  story  she  will  for  her  tapet1  take. 
Arachne  figur'd  how  Jove  did  abuse 
Europa  like  a  bull,  and  on  his  back 
Her  through  the  sea  did  bear;  so  lively  seen, 
That  it  true  sea,  and  true  bull,  ye  would  ween. 

She  seem'd  still  back  unto  the  land  to  look, 
And  her  play-fellows'  aid  to  call,  and  fear 
The  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  up  she  took 
Her  dainty  feet,  and  garments  gathered  near : 
But  (Lord !)  how  she  in  every  member  shook, 
When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wilderness  of  waters  deep : 
Then  gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep. 

Before  the  bull  she  pictur'd  winged  Love, 
With  his  young  brother  Sport,  light  fluttering       200 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove ; 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring  2 
A  burning  teade3  about  his  head  did  move, 
As  in  their  sire's  new  love  both  triumphing : 
And  many  Nymphs  about  them  flocking  round, 
And  many  Tritons  which  their  horns  did  sound. 

And,  round  about,  her  work  she  did  empale  4 

With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers, 

Enwoven  with  an  ivy- winding  trail : 

A  goodly  work,  full  fit  for  kingly  bowers ;  300 

Such  as  dame  Pallas,  such  as  Envy  pale, 

That  all  good  things  with  venomous  tooth  devours, 

Could  not  accuse.     Then  gan  the  goddess  bright 

Herself  likewise  unto  her  work  to  dight. 
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She  made  the  story  of  the  old  debate,  30 5 

Which  she  with  Neptune  did  for  Athens  try : 
Twelve  gods  do  sit  around  in  royal  state, 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty, 
To  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late  :-, 
Each  of  the  gods,  by  his  like  visnomy1  310 

Eath2  to  be  known;  but  Jove  above  them  all, 
By  his  great  looks  and  power  imperial. 

Before  them  stands  the  god  of  seas  in  place, 

Claiming  that  sea-coast  city  as  his  right, 

And  strikes  the  rocks  with  his  three-forked  mace; 

Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight, 

The  sign  by  which  he  challengeth  the  place ; 

That  all  the  gods,  which  saw  his  wondrous  might, 

Did  surely  deem  the  victory  his  due  : 

But  seldom  seen,  forejudgment  proveth  true.         320 

Then  to  herself  she  gives  her  JEgide  shield, 
And  steel-head  spear,  and  morion3  on  her  head, 
Such  as  she  oft  is  seen  in  warlike  field : 
Then  sets  she  forth,  how  with  her  weapon  dread 
She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  straight  forth  did 
A  fruitful  olive  tree,  with  berries  spread,          [yield 
That  all  the  gods  admir'd ;  then  all  the  story 
She  compass'd  with  a  wreath  of  olives  hoary. 

Amongst  these  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly, 
With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  sleight,          330 
Flutt'ring  among  the  olives  wantonly, 
That  seem'd  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  sight : 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight, 
His  broad  outstretched  horns,  his  hairy  thighs, 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistering  eyes. 


1  Counte 
nance. 

2  F.acro- 


3  Helmet. 
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Which  when  Arachne"*  saw,  as  overlaid,  387 

And  mastered  with  workmanship  so  rare, 

She  stood  astonied  long,  ne  ought  gainsaid; 

And  with  fast  fixed  eyes  on  her  did  stare,  340 

And  fey  her  silence,  sign  of  one  dismay'd, 

The  victory  did  yield  her  as  her  share; 

Yet  did  she  inly  fret  and  felly  burn, 

And  all  her  blood  to  poisonous  rancour  turn : 

That  shortly  from  the  shape  of  womanhed, 
Such  as  she  was  when  Pallas  she  attempted, 

1  Grief,      She  grew  to  hideous  shape  of  drearihed, 

Pined  with  grief  of  folly  late  repented : 

2  Immedi- 

To  crooked  crawling  shanks,  of  marrow  emptied;  350 
And  her  fair  face  to  foul  and  loathsome  hue, 
And  her  fine  corps  to  a  bag  of  venom  grew. 

This  cursed  creature,  mindful  of  that  old 

Enfested  grudge,  the  which  his  mother  felt, 

So  soon  as  Clarion  he  did  behold, 

His  heart  with  vengeful  malice  inly  swelt; 

And  weaving  straight  a  net  with  many  a  fold 

About  the  cave,  in  which  he  lurking  dwelt, 

With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide, 

So  finely  spun,  that  scarce  they  could  be  spied.     3 GO 

Not  any  damsel,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine ; 
Nor  any  weaver,  which  his  work  doth  boast 
Linen.      In  diaper,  in  damask,  or  in  line ; 3 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  embost; 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine; 

*  '  Arachne  : '  Spider. 
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Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare. 


367 


370 


Ne  do  I  think,  that  that  same  subtile  gin, 
The  which  the  Lemnian  god  fram'd  craftily, 
Mars  sleeping  with  his  wife  to  compass  in, 
That  all  the  gods  with  common  mockery 
Might  laugh  at  them,  and  scorn  their  shameful  sin, 
Was  like  to  this.     This  same  he  did  apply 
For  to  entrap  the  careless  Clarion, 
That  rang'd  each  where  without  suspicion. 


Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe, 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all, 
But  walk'd  at  will,  and  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  principal : 
Little  wist1  he  his  fatal  future  woe, 
But  was  secure ;  the  liker  he  to  fall. 
He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance, 
That  is  regardless  of  his  governance. 


380 


1  Knew. 


390 


Yet  still  Aragnoll  (so  his  foe  was  hight) 2 
Lay  lurking  covertly  him  to  surprise ; 
And  all  his  gins,  that  him  entangle  might, 
Drest  in  good  order  as  he  could  devise. 
At  length,  the  foolish  Fly  without  foresight, 
As  he  that  did  all  danger  quite  despise, 
Toward  those  parts  came  flying  carelessly, 
Where  hidden  was  his  hateful  enemy. 


Who,  seeing  him,  with  secret  joy  therefore 

Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein; 

And  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  all  treasons'  store, 

Was  fiird  with  hope  his  purpose  to  obtain: 


2  Called. 
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1  Dismal 
hour. 


2  Foolish. 


Himself  he  close  upgathered  more  and  more         397 

Into  his  den,  that  his  deceitful  train 

By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewray'd, 

Ne  any  noise,  ne  any  motion  made. 

Like  as  a  wily  fox,  that,  having  spied 
Where  on  a  sunny  bank  the  lambs  do  play, 
Full  closely  creeping  by  the  hinder  side, 
Lies  in  ambiishment  of  his  hoped  prey, 
Ne  stirreth  limb ;  till,  seeing  ready  tide, 
He  rusheth  forth,  and  snatcheth  quite  away 
One  of  the  little  younglings  unawares  : 
So  to  his  work  Aragnoll  him  prepares. 

Who  now  shall  give  unto  my  heavy  eyes 

A  well  of  tears,  that  all  may  overflow  ?  410 

Or  where  shall  I  find  lamentable  cries, 

And  mournful  tunes,  enough  my  grief  to  shew? 

Help,  0  thou  Tragic  Muse,  me  to  devise 

Notes  sad  enough,  t'  express  this  bitter  throw: 

For  lo,  the  dreary  stownd1  is  now  arrived, 

That  of  all  happiness  hath  us  deprived. 

The  luckless  Clarion,  whether  cruel  Fate 

Or  wicked  Fortune  faultless  him  misled, 

Or  some  ungracious  blast  out  of  the  gate 

Of  ^Eole's  reign  perforce  him  drove  on  head,         420  ! 

Was  (0  sad  hap  and  hour  unfortunate!) 

With  violent  swift  flight  forth  carried 

Into  the  cursed  cobweb,  which  his  foe 

Had  framed  for  his  final  overthrow. 

There  the  fond2  Fly,  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vain. 
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For,  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong          427 

Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

In  limy  snares  the  subtile  loops  among ; 

That  in  the  end  he  breathless  did  remain,  430 

And,  all  his  youthly  forces  idly  spent, 

Him  to  the  mercy  of  th?  avenger  lent. 

Which  when  the  grisly  tyrant  did  espy, 

Like  a  grim  lion  rushing  with  fierce  might 

Out  of  his  den,  he  seized  greedily 

On  the  resistless  prey;  and,  with  fell  spite, 

Under  the  left  wing  struck  his  weapon  sly 

Into  his  heart,  that  his  deep-groaning  sprite 

In  bloody  streams  forth  fled  into  the  air, 

His  body  left  the  spectacle  of  care.  440 
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Achilles— The  celebrated  Grecian 
hero,  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 

Actceon — A  great  hunter,  turned  into 
a  stag  by  Diana,  whom  he  had 
surprised  bathing,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  hounds. 

JEcidee,  ^Sacides — A  sea  god,  hus 
band  to  Thetis. 

JEgis  or  jffigide  shield — Shield  of 
Jupiter. 

JEole,  JSolus — God  of  wind. 

Aglaia — One  of  the  Graces  ;  she  is 
sometimes  called  Pasiphsea. 

Alcides — A  title  of  Hercules. 

Amphytrionide  —  A  patronymic 
given  to  Hercules,  as  the  sup 
posed  son  of  Amphitryon. 

Arachne — Classical  name  for  spider. 

Argolick  fluids — Fluids,  for  floods. 

Argus — Son  of  Inachus  and  Ismene, 
famous  for  his  hundred  eyes. 

Ariadne — Daughter  of  Minos,  second 
king  of  Crete,  who  fell  in  love 
with  Thesus,  a  king  of  Athens. 

Bellona — The  goddess  of  war. 
Benone — For  (Enone,  wife  of  Paris. 
See  Tennyson's  Poem. 

Calliope — One  of  the  Muses,  daugh 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 


who  presided  over  eloquence 
and  heroic  poetry. 

Centaurs  —  A  people  of  Thessaly, 
half-man  and  half-horse. 

Cerberus — A  dog,  or  monster,  with 
three  heads,  which  guarded  the 
gates  of  hell. 

Chaos — Deemed  by  some  as  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  gods,  and  in 
voked  as  one  of  the  infernal 
deities. 

Chimcera — A  celebrated  monster, 
sprung  from  Echidna  and  Ty- 
phon,  which  had  three  heads, 
that  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a 
dragon,  and  continually  vomited 
flames. 

Chiron  —  A  famous  physician;  a 
Centaur,  half -man  and  half- 
horse. 

Clio — The  first  of  the  Muses,  daugh 
ter  of  Jupiter ;  she  presided 
over  history. 

Corybantes — The  priests  of  Cybele, 
called  also  Galli. 

Crete — One  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where, 
as  some  authors  report,  Jupiter 
was  educated  by  the  Cory 
bantes. 

Cupid — The  god  of  love. 
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Cynthus — A  mount  in  Delos,  where 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  born. 

Cytheron — In  Boeotia,  sacred  to  Jupi 
ter  and  the  Muses. 

Diana — The  goddess  of  hunting. 

Echidna — A  celebrated  monster, 
half -woman  and  half -serpent, 
sprung  from  the  union  of 
Chrysaor  with  Callirrhoe. 

Endymion — A  beautiful  huntsman 
or  shepherd,  loved  of  Diana, 

Euphrosyne — Goddess  of  mirth. 

Europa — Daughter  of  Agenor,  sister 
of  Cadmus,  beloved  by  Jove, 
who  changed  himself  into  a 
white  bull  to  gain  her;  gave 
name  to  Europe. 

Eurynome — One  of  the  Oceanides, 
mother  of  the  Graces. 

Faunus — A  son  of  Picus,  who  reigned 
in  Italy  about  1300  years  B.C., 
and  from  his  wisdom  was  revered 
by  his  subjects  as  a  deity. 

Furies — Infernal  goddesses. 

Hcemus — A  mountain  which  sepa 
rates  Thrace  from  Thessaly. 

Hecate — Diana's  name  in  hell. 

Helicon — The  famous  fountain  of 
Parnassus. 

Hermes — The  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Greeks. 

Hyperion — One  of  the  Titans. 

Icean  Maid — The  nymph  who  nour 
ished  Jupiter  upon  Ida. 

Ida — A  mount  near  Troy. 

Iris — The  rainbow. 

Ixion — The  son  of  Phlegyas,  who 
was  fastened  to  a  wheel  per 
petually  turning  round,  for 
boasting  that  he  had  lain  with 
Juno. 


Jove— Sou  of  Saturn ;  father  of  gcds 

and  men. 
Juno— Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 

and   sister  to   Jupiter,   Pluto, 

Neptune,  &c. 

Lapithees — The  grandchildren  of 
Lapithus,  who  quarrelled  with 
the  Centaurs  at  a  festival. 

Latona — A  daughter  of  Cceus  the 
Titan,  who  granted  favours  to 
Jupiter. 

Latona's  Son — Apollo. 

Leda — Wife  of  Tyndarus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  deceived  by 
Jupiter  coming  to  her  embrace 
in  the  form  of  a  swan. 

Lemnian  God — Vulcan. 

Mars — God  of  war. 

Maecenas — Famous  courtier  of  Au 
gustus. 

Melpomene — One  of  the  nine  Muses ; 
the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 

Mercury — A  celebrated  god  of  anti 
quity,  the  messenger  of  the 
deities,  and  in  particular  Jupi 
ter  ;  he  conducted  the  souls 
of  the  dead  into  the  infernal 
regions. 

Morpheus — The  god  of  sleep. 

Mount  Acidalia — In  Bceotia,  sacred 
to  Venus  and  the  Graces. 

jtfais — One  of  the  Oceanides,  mother 

of  Chiron  by  Magnes, 
Nemcean   Forest — Where    Hercules 

killed  the  famous  Nemeean  lion. 
Nemesis — Goddess  of  vengeance. 
Neptune — The  god  of  the  sea. 

(Enone — See  Benone. 

Ops — An  old  Latin  goddess ;  another 

name  for  Cybele. 

Orcus—A.  name  of  the  god  of  hell. 
Orion — A  celebrated  giant,  sprung 

from    Jupiter,    Neptune,    and 
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Mercury,  who  died  of  the  bite 
of  a  scorpion. 

Orpheus — Famous  for  musical  power, 
son  of  Apollo  and  Calliope. 

Pallas — Minerva. 

Pan — God  of  the  woods. 

Paris — Son  of  Priam,  and  seducer 
of  Helen. 

Parnassus — A  mountain  in  Phocis, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  for  being  a  favourite  resi 
dence  of  the  Muses. 

Peleus—A.  king  of  Thessaly,  who 
married  Thetis,  one  of  the  Ne 
reids,  and  was  the  only  one 
among  mortals  who  married  ail 
immortal ;  father  of  Achilles. 

Phoebe — The  Moon,  or  name  of 
Diana. 

Phoebus — A  name  given  to  Apollo 
or  the  Sun. 

Phcenice — Pho3nicia. 

Phrygian — Trojan. 

Plexippus — A  brook  near  Troy. 

Pluto  and  Proserpine — The  king 
and  queen  of  hell. 

Podalyrius — A  son  of  ^Esculapius 
and  Epione,  and  a  celebrated 
physician. 

Procrustes — A  famous  robber  of 
Attica,  killed  by  Theseus. 

Prometheus — A  Titan  who  stole  fife 
from  heaven,  and  was  chained 
by  Jove  to  a  rock  in  the  Cau 
casus. 

Psyche  —  The  beloved  of  Cupid ; 
supposed  emblem  of  the  souL 


Saturn — Son  of  Coelus  by  Terra, 
and  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto. 

Syrinx — A  Naiad,  who,  flying  from 
Pan,  was  turned  by  her  sister 
into  a  reed,  which  Pan  used  as 
a  musical  instrument. 


Thalia — One  of  the  Muses,  who  pre 
sided  over  festivals,  pastoral 
and  comic;  poetry. 

Thebes— The  capital  of  Bceotia.   , 

Theseus — A  king  of  Athens. 

Thetis  —  One  of  the  sea  deities, 
daughter  of  Nereus  apd  DorL- 

Tirynthian  swain — Hercules. 

Titan— The  Sun. 

Tithon — God  of  dawn. 

Tritoman  goddess — Minerva. 

Tritons — Sea  gods. 

Typhaon,  or  Typhon — A  monstrous 
giant  cast  under  Etna. 

Typhon — A  giant  whom  Juno  pro 
duced  by  striking  the  earth. 

Uranus — A  deity,  the  same  as 
Coelus,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  gods. 

Venus — Daughter  of  Jove,  wedded 
to  Vulcan ;  goddess  of  love, 
beauty,  &c. 

Vesta — The  goddess  of  fire. 

Vulcan — A  god  of  the  ancients  who 
presided  over  fire,  and  was  the 
patron  of  all  artists  who  worked 
iron  and  metals. 
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